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THE  GIRLS  HAVE  THE  FLOOR  (A  REPLY) 

In  the  September  issue  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  we  featured  the  very  frank  opinions  of 
some  Winnipeg  high  school  girls  regarding  the  controversial  questions  of  the  priesthood, 
abortion,  birth  control  and  the  role  of  women  in  the  Church.  In  the  following  letter,  Mrs. 
Aileen  Sivell  of  Oakville,  Ontario,  gives  us  her  reactions  to  the  views  expressed. 

The  opinions  which  came  out  of  “The  Girls  Have  the  Floor”  (Sept.)  were  for  the  most  part 
vengeful  abrasive,  hard  and,  perhaps  disturbing  of  all,  devoid  of  love  for  and  concern  for 
any  other  human  being  but  themselves.  I pray  God  that  none  of  my  four  sons  chooses  such 
a man-hating  girl  for  a wife.  I must  compliment  the  few  wise,  warm  and  humanity-loving  girls 
who  expressed  the  minority  views. 

May  God  forgive  us  Catholics,  priests,  nuns,  teachers,  parents,  for  our  failure  to  impart 
more  respect  for  life  in  the  hearts  of  our  young  people.  They  use  and  exploit  each  other  in 
the  most  heartless,  shameless  and  meanest  fashion.  Catholic  boys  and  girls,  then  demand 
the  right  when  they  are  “caught”  by  pregnancy,  to  destroy  the  unborn,  innocent  child.  How 
have  they  become  so  pagan,  so  hedonistic,  almost  “cannibalistic”  in  their  approach  to  the 
innocent  unborn?  Catholic  nurses  are  assisting  at  abortions  in  non-Catholic  hospitals,  their 
consciences  apparently  dead!  I know  whereof  I speak  here  and  it  disturbs  me  and 
saddens  me. 

Girjs  and  women  are  demanding  everything,  including  the  priesthood.  I always  thought 
it  represented  a humble  “calling”  not  a loud  proud  “demand.”  I don’t  want  priests  (men  or 
women)  who  demand  to  be  made  priests,  thank  you. 

Never  were  girls  more  aggressive  and  demanding,  yet  paradoxically  never  were  they 
less  deserving  of  respect.  Every  girl  is  “turned  on”  like  a neon  sign,  brazen,  exhibitionistic, 
flaunting  her  sexuality,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  superiority  of  her  God-given  role  in 
life.  It  is  a sacred,  noble  and  unique  privilege  to  be  chosen  as  the  receptacle  of  human  life, 
the  “carrier”  of  the  human  race.  This  is  not  a “brainwashed”  mother  talking  but  one  who 
came  to  her  views  through  long  and  thoroughly-thought-through  realization  and  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  God  for  His  trust  in  me.  I could  not  betray  it.  Him,  my  husband  or  myself 
by  agreeing  to  take  part  in  an  evil  pact  with  doctors  and  nurses,  in  the  destruction  of  a human 
life,  nor  should  any  Catholic  who  has  properly  learned  her  faith. 

Girls  who  parade  and  display  themselves  in  a state  of  near-nudity,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House  of  God,  really  don’t  give  a darn  about  any  values,  standards  or  whatever.  They  seem 
to  take  cruel  delight  in  shocking  and  scandalizing  all  adults  with  their  showy  and  vulgar 
speech  and  manner  of  dress.  They  are  so  insensitive,  I think  that’s  what  kills  me  most. 

As  the  morals  of  the  nation’s  women  go,  so  goes  the  nation.  I have  always  believed  this 
and  there  exists  nothing  in  Canada  or  any  other  country  to  show  me  that  it  is  a false  belief. 

I recall  a line  in  “The  Great  Hunger”  to  the  effect  that  British  soldiers  were  struck  beyond 
words  at  the  “unbelievable  virtue”  of  the  Irish  women,  even  when  they  were  half-starved  from 
famine.  Could  such  a statement  be  made  about  today’s  girls,  even  when  they  are  well- 
fed?  Never! 

All  this  began  with  the  “dethronement”  of  Mary,  the  introduction  of  the  Pill,  and  the  , 
abolition  of  the  prayers  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  entreating  protection  against  the  Devil  who 
“roams  the  world  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.”  He  has  “devoured”  millions,  good  Fathers. 

The  ugly  crime  of  abortion  would  never  have  come  about  had  not  girls’  minds  been 
poisoned  by  propaganda  from  socially,  morally  and  politically-oriented  subversives.  Abortion, 
it  must  be  understood,  is  a product  of  hate.  Self-hatred,  hatred  of  God  and  all  authority,  hate 
of  one’s  mate,  and  overriding  all  these,  an  abiding  hatred  of  the  innocent  (because  he  is 
innocent)  unborn  and  a desire  to  seek  revenge  against  humanity.  It  seeks  to  purge,  to  expel 
the  ultimate  hate,  but  because  of  its  very  nature,  it  only  engenders  more  and  more  hate  and 
the  act  will  be  repeated. 

Only  love,  love  of  oneself,  love  of  God,  of  humanity  and  perhaps  love  of  one  other  human 
being  can  cleanse,  expel  and  purge  the  soul  of  hate  and  a desire  for  revenge.  ■ 
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All  is  not  Gold  that  Glitters 

The  big  problem  in  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  Third 
World  today  is  not  neo-colonialism  or  exploitation  but  the 
exporting  of  the  technology  of  the  advanced  nations  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

The  kind  of  technology  that  the  Third  World  needs  is  one 
that  will  make  use  of  the  thousands  of  unskilled  workers  in  the 
country  who  are  presently  unemployed.  Of  course  this  means 
that  the  final  product  will  be,  in  many  obvious  ways,  inferior  to 
the  machine-made  goods.  Even  the  local  people  prefer  the  neat 
packaged  product  imported  from  abroad  to  the  less  polished 
local  effort. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  the  Third  World  has  been 
forced  to  accelerate  beyond  its  needs  and  beyond  its  capacity 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  more  advanced  nations. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  then  that  the  countries  of  the 
Third  World  are  beginning  to  question  the  wisdom  of  importing 
their  technology  from  the  West.  The  industries  that  will  be 
given  first  priority  in  the  Third  World  countries  will  be  those 
that  provide  employment  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Speed  and  efficiency  in  production  will  not  be  the  obsession  of 
underdeveloped  countries  until  full  employment  is  attained. 
With  this  resolution  of  course  will  come  a concerted  effort  to 
keep  out  the  inhibiting  influence  of  the  developed  nations.  After 
all  American  movies  and  the  affluence  of  suburbia  can  only  ^ 
create  feelings  of  envy  and  frustration  since  the  goals  portrayed 
are  so  impossible  to  achieve.  ' 

Viewing  the  present  unemployment  in  Canada  and  the  high 
cost  of  Canadian  products  on  the  world  market  it  seems  that  we  I 
too  have  been  carried  along  too  rapidly  in  the  race  for  tech-  ■ 
nology  because  of  our  proximity  to  the  more  advanced  andS 
more  populous  United  States  of  America.  It  seems  ridiculous  * 
that  such  a potentially  rich  country  as  Canada,  with  only  some 
twenty  million  people,  should  have  so  much  unemployment. 

We  can  understand  however  that  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  Canada  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  to  de-escalate  her 
technology  because  we  have  come  to  depend  on  it  and  to  take  it 
so  much  for  granted  that  we  would  be  lost  without  it. 

But  there  is  still  time  in  the  Third  World  to  reject  a tech- 
nology which  is  so  obviously  “machine-centered”  and  to  insist 
that  whatever  development  takes  place  be  “man-centered”  and 
geared  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people.  ■ 
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The  tractor  is  a symbol  to  the  Amerindians. 


A BOON  OR  A BURDEN 

John  Quinn,  SFM 


Fringe-living  may  be  defined  as  the 
lack  of  active  participation  by  marginal 
groups  in  the  life  of  society.  They 
neither  have  a voice  in  the  assemblage 
or  network  of  decisions  that  frame  the 
destinies  of  society  and  distribute  its 
services,  nor  do  they  share  in  these 
services  nor  in  the  other  advantages 
provided  by  society  to  its  members.  . . . 

— Oblate  Missionaries’  Brief 
to  Canadian  Government. 

John  Quinn,  SFM,  is  stationed  in 
j Springlands,  Guyana.  He  works  mostly 
I with  East  Indian  people  and  the  Amer- 
I Indians.  Father  Quinn  records  here  his 


own  impressions  of  the  influence  of 
Western  culture  on  these  two  distinct 
races  and  the  long  term  effects  of  that 
influence  in  terms  of  values  and  life 
style. 

This  area  of  Springlands  is  made  up 
mostly  of  East  Indian  people  and 
the  Amerindians.  Whenever  I think  of 
the  impact  of  Western  standards  on  the 
people  here  in  Springlands  I am  forced 
to  concede  that  the  greatest  influence 
by  far  in  bringing  Western  standards  to 
Guyana  is  the  movie  industry.  Unfor- 
tunately the  results  of  this  exposure  are 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 
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Western  movies  invariably  present  a 
way  of  life  that  most  Guyanese  marvel 
at  and  even  aspire  to  but  one  which 
they  can  never  attain.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  silver  screen  the  Guya- 
nese are  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  affluence  of  North  American  so- 
ciety and  rarely,  if  ever,  with  the 
problems  of  poverty,  pollution  and 
dehumanization.  Naturally  such  films 
produce  a deep  and  abiding  frustration 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  like 
aiming  at  the  moon  with  a toy  rocket. 

Development  according  to  Western 
standards  exacts  its  price  from  the 
people  of  Guyana.  For  example  the 
way  western  development  is  presently 
proceeding  it  will  in  time  completely 
destroy  the  East-Indian  family  struc- 
ture. This  ancient  family  unit  was 
originally  a patriarchal  structure  where 
the  son  and  his  family  would  live  with 
his  parents.  All  marriages  were 


arranged  by  the  parents.  This  aspect 
has  already  broken  down  in  the  cities 
and  is  fast  disappearing  even  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Guyana.  This  weakening 
of  the  family  as  an  essential  unit  of 
society  has  led  to  a rapidly  increasing 
divorce  rate. 

Local  Hindu  religious  leaders  decry 
this  tragic  undermining  of  the  family 
life  of  their  people.  These  pundits  are 
more  than  willing  to  concede  that  the 
old  style  of  life  was  far  from  perfect 
and  that  it  led  to  many  abuses  but  they 
are  dismayed  at  this  strange  new  life 
style  that  they  see  unfolding  before 
their  eyes. 

Among  the  East  Indians,  doctors,  | 
lawyers  and  other  professional  people, 
do  not  attempt  to  hide  their  obvious  | 
relish  for  things  Western.  From  all  | 
appearances  it  would  seem  that  they  are  i 
unabashedly  aiming  to  amass  as  much  j 
of  this  world’s  goods  as  is  humanly  pos-  I 


it  can  help  them  regain  their  self-respect. 
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sible.  Unfortunately  in  this  relentless 
search  for  wealth  and  position  the 
spiritual  dimension  is  lacking  and  there 
is  a spiritual  vacuum  where  once  there 
was  a vision,  an  ideal,  a cause  which 
has  always  been  so  much  an  integral 
part  of  Oriental  religions. 

If  Western  standards  and  Western 
culture  have  had  some  harmful  effects 
on  the  East  Indian  population  of 
Guyana  they  have  been  a disaster  for 
the  Amerindians. 

The  most  obvious  parallel  that  comes 
to  mind  in  this  regard  is  the  plight  of 
the  Canadian  Indian.  Even  though  the 
Amerindians  were  the  first  inhabitants 
they  have  been  made  to  feel  that  their 
own  culture  is  inferior  and  of  little 
value.  I have  found  this  sad  sad  state  of 
affairs  to  be  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  people  living  in  and  around 
Siparuta.  Those  Amerindians  have 
almost  completely  forgotten  their  own 
native  language.  They  have  lost  nearly 
all  of  their  self-respect  and  self-esteem. 
This  is  all  too  evident  in  the  way  they 
spend  their  money.  (They  make  as 
much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars,  as  a group,  per  month 
skidding  logs.)  They  have  fallen  into 
such  despair  that  they  usually  spend  it 
all  or  nearly  all  on  rum  or  wine.  As  a 
result  their  children  are  neglected  and 
often  lack  sufficient  clothing  to  attend 
school. 

It  is  for  just  such  reasons  as  this  that 
I have  been  concentrating  my  efforts  on 
establishing  a tractor  cooperative. 

Up  to  the  present  all  the  tractors  in 
the  area  have  been  owned  by  East 
Indians  living  on  the  coast  who  have 
somehow  acquired  most  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  Amerindian  labour.  The 
Amerindians  have  been  told  so  often 


. . . and  it  gets  the  job  done  quickly  and 
efficiently  for  bigger  individual  shares. 


by  these  clever  enterpreneurs  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  operating  their  own 
tractor  service  that  they  have  come  to 
accept  it  as  a fact  of  life. 

As  of  this  writing  the  Amerindians 
now  own  their  own  tractor  for  hauling 
logs.  It  is  the  beginning  of  something 
that  I hope  will  grow  and  develop  over 
the  years.  It  is  the  beginning  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect. 

We  received  a loan  of  five  thousand 
dollars  (Canadians  funds)  from  De- 
velopment and  Peace  which  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  pay  off  within  two  years. 

A tractor  may  not  seem  like  very 
much  from  the  North  American  stand- 
point but  to  these  people  it  is  a symbol 
that  they  can  and  indeed  must  help 
themselves.  It  also  assures  them  in  a 
small  way  at  least  that  they  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  that  they 
can  build  their  own  future. 

The  cooperative  will  hopefully  help 
the  Amerindian  to  learn  the  value  of 
saving  to  provide  for  the  future  and  to 
encourage  him  to  use  what  resources  he 
has  at  his  disposal  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  ■ 
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NEW  LOOK  IN  SCARBORO 

TRAINING  COURSE 

Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  Rector  of  Scarboro  Seminary. 

A college  degree  at  the  Bachelor  level  or  reasonable  equivalent  such  as  technical 
/A-  training  plus  work  experience  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  theology 
seminary.  We  would  like  to  keep  in  contact  with  anyone  interested  in  the  Missions 
during  his  college  career  and  we  welcome  all  to  come  to  the  Seminary  for  week- 
end retreats  and  live-ins. 

The  most  important  talent  of  course  is  to  be  able  to  relate  well  with  all  types 
of  people,  to  be  warm  and  understanding,  especially  with  those  whose  cultural 
background  is  different.  Next,  it  is  essential  to  be  able  to  accept  change.  Music, 
teaching,  sciences,  art,  architecture,  engineering,  farming,  medicine  are  all  most 
welcome  if  the  interested  party  possesses  the  first  two  talents. 

Normal  emotional  and  physical  health  plus  a normally  healthy  and  happy 
family  background  are  prime  requisites.  Those  from  troubled  homes  usually  have 
difficulty  in  human  relations  with  disastrous  consequences  for  themselves  and 
others  when  facing  a new  life  in  a foreign  environment.  ^ 

Language  aptitude  is  highly  desirable.  (Although  we  have  English-speaking 
missions  we  like  to  have  freedom  to  ask  students  to  go  to  non-English  speaking 
countries. ) 

Many  of  our  priests  still  operate  out  of  a parish  structure  but  we  have  men 
presently  specializing  in  communications,  counselling,  social  animation  (various 
ways  of  promoting  human  development),  leadership  training,  economic  develop- 
ment (through  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  road-building,  experimental  farms, 
forestry,  etc. ) , catechetics,  teaching,  social  welfare  and  medicine. 

After  a brief  orientation  period  students  begin  theology  studies  at  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology.  During  their  training  period  students  live  at  the  Scarboro 
Seminary  where  they  receive  mission  orientation  and  have  the  experience  of 
community  living  with  missionaries  of  all  ages. 

Theology  studies  will  be  interrupted  after  the  second  year  for  at  least  two  years 
of  overseas  training  in  one  of  our  mission  regions.  This  is  a supervised  learning- 
work  period  in  an  actual  mission  situation. 

Further  specialized  training  may  be  obtained  following  ordination  if  the 
individual  and  the  mission  should  so  desire. 

Prospective  candidates  are  expected  to  get  through  college  on  their  own.  In 
the  event  that  the  candidate  has  a student  loan  to  repay  the  Society  will  assume 
payment  if  the  student  proceeds  to  ordination.  ■ 
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Scarhoro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

She  was  buried  on  Saturday  morning. 

There  were  no  flowers.  There  were 
no  tears,  save  those  jerked  out  by  the 
wind.  It  was  desperately  cold.  The  snow 
sifted  like  powder  off  the  heavily  laden 
pines.  The  grave,  only  a day  old,  had  a 
foot  or  more  of  snow  in  it.  The 
mourners  shivered  and  shuffled  their 
heavily  clad  feet  and  reverently  prayed. 

Little  children  were  toboganning  on 
a nearby  hill.  A passing  motorist 
slowed  down,  glanced  at  the  small 
gathering  and  moved  on.  The  buzzing 
noises  of  chain-saws  and  falling  tim- 
bers could  be  heard  in  the  distance. 

After  the  parish  priest  concluded 
the  final  prayers  the  people  turned  from 
the  grave  and  scurried  to  their  cars. 
They  were  sorry  she  was  gone;  but  they 
were  not  worried  about  the  place  she 
had  gone  to. 

This  dear  soul,  this  dear  friend,  had 
been  taken  from  the  community.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  reason  to  be  sad.  Her 
good  life  had  been  a continued  prepara- 
tion for  her  death.  Now  she  was  return- 
ing to  the  God  who  made  her,  to  the 
God  whom  she  had  so  faithfully  served 
for  so  many  years.  Sooner  or  later  we 
will  all  die.  Let  us  prepare  ourselves 
daily  for  our  happy  return  to  our 
wonderful  Creator.  ■ 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

Lisa  Petsche  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
kindly  sent  me  a poem  which  was  very 
good  indeed.  I put  it  on  the  bulletin 
board  here  at  Scarboro  Headquarters 
for  the  other  Fathers  to  read.  I have 
heard  many  comments  on  it.  — Con- 
gratulations Lisa  for  a job  well  done. 
Also,  many  thanks  for  remembering  the 
Missions  in  your  prayers. 

Best  wishes  come  from  Margaret  to 
our  Society.  In  her  letter  she  says  ‘T  am 
nine  years  old  and  am  in  Grade  5. 1 am 
very  interested  in  missionary  work  and 
hope  that  this  $5.00  which  I have  saved 
will  help  in  some  small  way.”  — Many 
thanks  for  your  generosity  Margaret 
and  may  God  bless  you. 


Margaret  Jakubiak, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
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Lt.  to  rt.:  Bishops  Labayen  and  Morelos  of  the  Philippines  stopped  in  at  Scarboro  Head- 
quarters on  their  way  to  the  Synod  in  Rome. 


Two  for  the  Synod 


The  Church,  conscious  of  human 
aspirations  towards  dignity  and  well- 
being, pained  by  the  unjust  inequalities 
which  still  exist  and  often  become  more 
acute  between  nations  and  within  na- 
tions, while  respecting  the  competence 
of  States  must  offer  her  assistance  for 
promoting  “a  fuller  humanism”  Taking 
her  place  in  the  vanguard  of  social 
action,  she  must  bend  all  her  efforts  to 
support,  encourage  and  push  forward 
initiatives  working  for  the  full  promo- 
tion of  man.  Since  she  is  the  witness  of 
human  conscience  and  of  divine  love 
for  men,  she  must  take  up  the  defence 
of  the  poor  and  the  weak  against  every 
form  of  social  injustice. 

— Pope  Paul  VI 

Address  to  Asian  Bishops 
Manila  — 1970. 


‘‘T  think  we  tended  to  come  on  too 
X strong.  We  felt  sure  we  had  all  the 
answers  and  we  simply  told  our  people 
what  to  do.  It  might  have  been  better  if  • 
we  had  asked  them  what  they  needed.” 
The  speaker  was  Julio  Xavier 
Labayen,  Bishop  of  Infanta,  a diocese 
to  the  north  of  Manila  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Bishop  Labayen  was  talking 
about  the  changes  in  the  Church  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  have  affected 
the  attitudes  of  priests  and  bishops. 
Bishop  Labayen  and  his  companion, 
Carmelo  Morelos,  the  Bishop  of  Bu- 
tuan  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines  are  both  young  bishops  in 
their  early  forties  and  they  have  a very 
progressive  outlook  towards  the  Church 
and  they  are  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture. The  two  Filipino  bishops  stopped 
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in  at  Scarboro  headquarters  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  en  route  to  the 
Synod  in  Rome.  We  talked  to  Bishops 
Labayen  and  Morelos  at  that  time  and 
the  following  is  an  account  of  that 
interview. 

What  do  you  expect  from  the  Synod 
in  Rome? 

Bishop  Labayen:  I don’t  think  that 
the  question  of  priestly  celibacy  will  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other  but  I do 
look  for  some  answers  to  the  very  real 
and  disturbing  question  of  the  identity 
crisis  among  priests. 

Is  there  an  identity  crisis  among  your 
own  priests  in  the  Philippines? 

Bishop  Labayen:  I would  have  to  say 
that  the  role  of  the  priest  is  not  being 
as  much  questioned  in  my  country  as  it 
is  here  in  North  America;  still  there 
are  signs  that  many  of  our  Filipino 
priests  and  foreign  priests  in  the  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  question  many  of 
the  present  priestly  functions  in  an 
effort  to  search  out  ways  and  means  of 
dealing  with  the  current  problems  in 
the  Philippines. 

What  are  some  of  those  problems? 

Bishop  Morelos:  I think  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  facing  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  is  simply  one  of  injus- 
tice. The  poor  peasants  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  the  rich.  There  is  even 
land-grabbing  going  on.  The  rich  do 
not  recognize  their  obligation  to  use 
their  wealth  to  help  others.  Of  course 
this  is  not  limited  to  the  Philippines. 
I think  it  is  significant  that  one  of  the 
main  resolutions  passed  at  last  year’s 
Asian  Bishops  Meeting  was  that  we 
would  make  the  lot  of  the  workers  and 
the  peasants  our  special  concern,  in 
particular  to  assist  in  their  education 
and  organization  in  order  to  enable 


them  to  exercise  and  defend  their  rights 
in  society,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church. 

That  sounds  like  a tall  order.  How 
are  you  going  about  it? 

Bishop  Morelos:  There  is  a very  real 
danger  that  such  a noble  resolve  could 
remain  nothing  more  than  lofty  words 
without  a program  of  education  and 
promotion.  Bishop  Labayen  is  the  head 
of  the  National  Secretariat  for  Social 
Action  in  the  Philippines  and  so  I 
think  he  is  more  qualified  than  I am  to 
give  you  the  information  you  want. 

Bishop  Labayen:  I think  you  know 
that  Catholic  Action  was  originally  in- 
tended to  involve  laymen  in  the  work 
of  the  hierarchy  to  bring  about  social 
justice.  That  was  the  definition  of 
Catholic  Action  according  to  Pope 
Pius  X.  Unfortunately  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Germany  and  France  it  seems 
that  Catholic  Action  became  a blanket 
to  cover  any  number  of  activities  such 
as  the  work  of  The  Legion  of  Mary, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the 
Young  Christian  Workers.  They  were 
all  very  different  in  purpose  and  scope. 
At  the  Asian  Bishops  Meeting  and 
more  recently  at  the  Hong  Kong  Con- 
ference the  term  Catholic  Action  was 
dropped  in  favour  of  Social  Action  in 
order  to  concentrate  a lot  of  diversified 
operations  on  the  real  concrete  prob- 
lem at  hand  and  to  remove  any  con- 
fusion that  this  social  action  was 
limited  to  those  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Indeed  this  new  mandate  calls  on  all 
men  of  good  will  whether  they  be 
Christians  or  members  of  one  of  the 
other  world  religions. 

You  mentioned  an  educational  pro- 
gram. What  sort  of  education  do  you 
mean? 
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“Only  by  acknowledging  a Supreme  Being 
outside  ourselves  can  we  ever  hope  to  over- 
come our  own  selfishness  and  greed.” 


Bishop  Labayen:  In  the  beginning 
we  feel  it  is  essential  to  convince 
bishops  and  priests  that  this  work  for 
social  justice  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

A lot  of  people  are  confused  about 
the  Church’s  role  in  development.  Some 
even  think  that  there  is  not  enough 
emphasis  on  religion.  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

Bishop  Labayen:  It  is  just  because 
material  assistance  alone  is  not  enough 
that  there  is  a mandate  for  the  Church 
to  get  involved  in  social  action  and  de- 
velopment. What  we  have  to  have  in 
the  Philippines  eventually  is  to  have  the 
social  economic  question  integrated 
with  a vigorous  catechetical  program. 
Only  by  acknowledging  a Supreme 
Being  outside  ourselves  can  we  ever 


hope  to  overcome  our  own  selfishness 
and  greed.  What  is  lacking  in  too  many 
assistance  programs  in  underdeveloped 
countries  is  faith  in  an  Absolute  Being. 

It  is  in  our  attitude  towards  God  that 
we  come  to  see  our  obligation  to  our 
neighbor. 

I don’t  think  that  your  social  pro- 
gram wBl  be  too  weU  received  by  rich 
landowners.  Do  you  encounter  much 
opposition? 

Bishop  Morelos:  (laughing).  You 
know  we  used  to  attend  meetings  of 
farmers  and  fishermen  and  try  to  tell 
them  what  their  problems  were  and 
then  of  course  we  suggested  ways  that 
they  could  solve  those  problems.  And 
we  wondered  why  the  farmers  and 
fishermen  never  did  anything  about  it. 

It  was  our  plan  and  not  theirs.  Now  we 
get  them  talking  among  themselves  and 
they  arrive  at  the  problems  and  even- 
tually, with  a little  assistance,  come  up 
with  some  concrete  proposals  for 
action.  They  carry  those  plans  out  be- 
cause it  would  be  a loss  of  face  if  they 
did  not  do  what  they  had  resolved  to 
do.  In  answer  to  your  question,  it  is 
just  this  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  peasant  to  better  himself  that  dis- 
turbs the  rich  landowner  and,  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  position,  he  calls  the 
peasants  and  social-minded  priests  and 
bishops  Communists. 

Then  there  is  a struggle  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor? 

Bishop  Labayen:  Very  definitely.  But 
again  it’s  a question  of  education.  The^ 
rich  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  || 
they  are  custodians  of  their  wealth  and  Mi 
that  the  more  material  goods  they  pos- 
sess  the  more  responsibility  they  havej 
towards  their  less  fortunate  brothers.M 
We  aren’t  urging  the  poor  to  rise  up  5 
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against  the  rich  landowners  unless  they 
refuse  to  work  for  a more  just  society. 
This  is  not  something  that  the  Church 
can  dally  with  but  it  is  a mandate  from 
Christ  himself. 

Is  there  still  a need  for  foreign  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Philippines? 

Bishop  Labayen:  We  have  talked 
about  this  question  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary a good  deal  in  recent  years.  I 
feel  that  there  is  a place  for  the  foreign 
missionary  in  the  Philippines.  I do  feel 
however  that  there  must  be  a new 
approach  to  missionary  work.  The  old 
idea  of  course  was  that  the  missionary 
came  and  he  had  something  to  give  and 
he  could  almost  ignore  the  culture  and 
the  customs  of  the  people. 

What  sort  of  a missionary  do  you 
want  in  the  Philippines? 

Bishop  Morelos:  I don’t  suppose  that 
we  are  any  different  in  the  Philippines 
than  any  other  country  where  mis- 
sionaries have  come  to  preach  the 
gospel.  As  you  know  the  Spanish  came 
to  the  Philippines  four  hundred  years 
ago  and  the  whole  nation,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, became  Catholic.  But  the 
feeling  has  really  been  that  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  the  white  man. 

Bishop  Labayen:  Christianity  just 
didn’t  seem  to  fit  the  Oriental  robed  as 
it  was  in  Western  trappings. 

Bishop  Morelos:  You  asked  what 
kind  of  missionary  should  come  to  the 
Philippines.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  missionary  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  language  and  culture  barriers. 
He  must  make  himself  keenly  aware  of 
the  national  sentiment  of  our  people.  I 
suppose  the  ideal  missionary  . . . no, 
I’m  going  to  rephrase  that  . . . any 
missionary  to  be  effective  must  have  the 
stance  of  one  who  believes  in  people 


“We  are  in  a good  position  to  supply  dynamic 
vision  and  bring  about  social  change  in  our 
country.” 


and  who  trusts  them  to  the  point  that 
he  can  actually  recognize  the  Spirit  of 
God  working  in  them.  Such  a man  will 
be  committed  to  serve  the  people  and 
they  in  turn  will  learn  from  his  example 
and  begin  to  serve  each  other. 

Has  there  been  any  resentment  of 
the  foreign  missionary  among  Filipino 
priests? 

Bishop  Labayen:  Resentment  may 
be  too  strong  a word  but  there  is  no 
question  that  missionaries  from  Europe 
and  North  America  have  more  money 
for  projects  than  our  own  Filipino 
priests.  I mean  in  the  past  there  were 
cases  of  projects  that  were  too  am- 
bitious and  as  long  as  the  foreign  priest 
was  in  charge  there  was  no  problem 
about  finances  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
handed  over  to  our  priests  it  inevitably 
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collapsed  because  they  did  not  have 
access  to  the  same  funds. 

Bishop  Morelos:  Of  course  a lot  of 
this  problem  has  been  eliminated  since 
development  programs  have  begun  con- 
centrating on  the  sources  of  poverty 
rather  than  merely  meeting  it  with  tem- 
porary hand-outs. 

Bishop  Labayen;  I think  that  dedi- 
cated missionaries  can  contribute  a lot 
in  the  Philippines.  It’s  a sharing  pro- 
cess. We  can  all  learn  from  each  other. 

Does  the  Church  have  a great  deal 
of  influence  in  the  Philippines? 

Bishop  Morelos;  Yes,  it  does.  Unfor- 
tunately government  has  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  They  look  to  the 
Church  for  leadership.  We  are  in  a 
good  position  to  supply  dynamic  vision 
and  bring  about  social  change  in  our 
country.  It  comes  back  again  to  the 
question  of  education.  After  all  the 
Church  is  not  an  organization  but  a 
community.  All  of  us  share  in  the 
responsibility.  ■ 


e need  postage  stamps  — used 
ones.  We  know  there  are  lots  of 
them  around.  In  fact,  thousands  of 
them  are  thrown  away  every  day. 

Stamps  of  any  denomination,  from 
any  country,  including  Canada  would 
be  appreciated.  Just  leave  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  paper  aroupd  the 
stamps  and  mail  us  as  many  as  you  can. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


SOME 

RESOLUTIONS 
ARE  EASIER 
THAN  OTHERS! 

gtart  this  New  Year  — 1972  — off 
right.  Update  your  will  and  re- 
member the  work  of  the  missions: 

I 

Our  legal  title  is:  | 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  *| 
2685  Kingston  Road,  11 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  ||j 
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I just  don't  have  the  energy 

Joseph  H.  Burges,  Consulting  Engineer 


Padre  Manning  with  some  of  his  friends  at  the  end  of  the  “Mayor’s  Road.’’ 


First,  to  clear  the  question  at  the  be- 
ginning, I am  an  engineer  with  zero 
missionary  instinct  and  a minimum  of 
interest  in  advancing  civilization.  My 
desire  to  get  away  from  the  pressures 
of  civilizations  was  my  reason  for  de- 
ciding to  take  a boat  ride  on  the 
Amazon  in  Northern  Brazil.  So  last 
February  I was  on  my  way  — but  not 
1 before  VITA,  for  whom  I am  a volun- 
teer, gave  me  the  names  of  two  mis- 
I sions  which  had  unsolved  technical 
j problems  that  sounded  interesting. 

With  absolutely  no  idea  of  what  to 
i expect  I started  from  Belem,  near  the 
j Atlantic,  up  a river  so  vast  it  staggers 
I the  imagination.  The  river  rises  some 
3,000  miles  to  the  west  in  the  melting 


snows  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  but  its 
tremendous  volume  of  water  comes 
from  the  winter  rains  in  a watershed 
about  one  third  the  area  of  South 
America.  This  one  river  system  pours 
into  the  Atlantic  one  fifth  of  all  the 
river  water  flowing  into  all  the  oceans 
of  the  world. 

Visualize  if  you  can  a river  with  an 
island  bigger  than  England  in  its  delta; 
a river  which  2,000  miles  from  its 
mouth  is  still  about  three  miles  wide;  a 
river  that  in  the  rainy  season  rises  forty 
feet  above  its  lowest  dry  season  level; 
a river  that  carries  so  much  mud  that  it 
is  visible  for  over  a hundred  miles  at 
sea;  a river  that  annually  floods  fifty 
miles  from  its  banks;  a river  navigable 
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for  2,200  miles  by  ocean  freighter. 

Such  a liver  obviously  provides  food 
and  transportation  for  those  who  live 
along  its  banks  but  it  also  controls  their 
lives  and  brings  periodic  disaster. 

Five  days  up  river  is  the  town  of 
Itacoatiara  built  on  a high  north  bank. 
It  is  a clean,  friendly,  well  laid  out 
town  with  trees  lining  its  major  streets. 
A new  road  connects  the  town  with 
Manaus,  the  major  city  of  the  area. 

The  Casa  Paroquial  is  a comfortable 
home  for  the  Padres  de  Scarboro  and 
I spent  two  very  pleasant  days  with 
Padres  Mac  Burke,  Doug  MacKinnon, 
Tim  Ryan,  Omar  Dixon  and  Ray 
O’Toole  while  waiting  for  a line  boat  to 
take  Padre  Bryan  Manning  and  myself 
to  Urucara.  Commuting  by  line  boat 
can  be  a relaxing  ten  hours  with  nothing 
to  do  but  string  a hege  (hammock)  and 
go  to  sleep. 

Father  Manning  is  typical  of  the  mis- 
sionaries I met  on  that  trip.  With 
energy  to  spare  and  a dozen  or  more 
projects  under  way.  Father  Manning 
seems  to  enjoy  his  work  and  relates 
well  with  the  local  people.  He  lives  with 
his  fingers  crossed  and  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  local  people.  Father 
Manning  seems  to  be  convinced  that 
somehow  and  some  day  the  things  his 
people  want  will  actually  come  into 
being.  Some  of  those  things  have 
already  come  about  but  in  very  strange 
ways.  For  example  twenty-five  men 
armed  with  machetes  and  good  will 
hacked  a very  serviceable  road  through 
fourteen  kilometers  of  jungle  and  in 
doing  so  they  encouraged  local  poli- 
ticians to  build  another  one!  Upon  the 
completion  of  an  experimental  farm  in 
the  district  a young  man  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  he  just  happened  to  be  an 


Some  of  the  youngster 


experienced  agronomist  from  Ger- 
many. His  name  was  Gerd  Klotze  and 
he  stayed  on  to  develop  the  farm.  When 
a corn  planter  was  needed  the  local 
Baptist  missionary  who  also  doubles  as 
a machinist  made  one  from  spare  parts! 
Later  on  when  a disker  was  called  for, 
the  same  man  came  up  with  the  parts 
and  assembled  them  to  make  a very 
first-rate  farm  implement. 

It  all  seems  very  easy  once  it  has 
been  accomplished  but  I want  to  tell 
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The  new  road  Urucara  to  Amanari 


dition. 


Gerd  Klotz  comes  back  to  town  after  a day  on  the  farm. 


J nari. 


)ne  of  the  two  barges  to  be  converted  into  a 
ioating  saw  mill. 


Planting  elephant  grass  on  the  experimental 
farm  — Urucara. 


you  that  these  missionaries  have 
enough  dreams  to  keep  anybody  awake 
at  night.  For  after  all  what  good  is 
an  experimental  farm  if  the  land  is 
bone  dry  six  months  of  the  year?  Just 
keeping  your  fingers  crossed  and 
hoping  will  never  get  you  the  generator 
you  need  to  run  the  pumps  (which  are 
also  on  the  “wanted”  list)  in  order  to 
irrigate  the  farm  and  produce  three 
crops  a year.  And  yet  that  seems  to  be 
all  that  was  needed  to  obtain  the 
services  of  an  enthusiastic  young  Cana- 
dian doctor  who  agreed  to  spend  ten 
days  on  a working  vacation  in  Urucura. 

It  is  only  a small  mission  station 
there  in  Urucura  but  there  are  two  mis- 
sionaries working  it  that  have  a big 
vision.  And  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence! They  have  a road  now;  the  farm 
is  beginning  to  produce;  a small  truck 
garden  is  giving  up  vegetables  never 
before  grown  in  the  region;  two  old 
barges  have  been  successfully  con- 
verted into  a floating  sawmill;  an  old 
building  has  been  converted  into  a 
social  center  and  school  house  and  jute 
production  has  been  considerably 
increased. 

Have  the  missionaries  decided  to  re- 
tire? Not  for  a while  at  least.  After  all 
that  sawmill  still  has  to  be  put  into 
operation  and  the  brick  plant  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Besides  these  tasks  books 
dealing  with  the  very  practical  themes 
of  electricity,  plumbing  and  carpentry 
must  be  translated  and  converted  into 
course  material.  In  addition  to  all  this 
those  two  men  further  inform  me  with 
straight  faces  that  whenever  they  can 
beg,  borrow  or  st  . . . the  necessary 
machines  they  will  endeavor  to  teach 
the  women  how  to  sew. 

If  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  retire 


could  it  be  that  they  are  the  least  bit 
tired?  Apparently  they  are  just  getting 
their  second  wind.  They  talk  of  raising 
livestock  and  beef  cattle  superior  to  the 
tough  (but  chewable)  local  beef.  They 
make  tentative  plans  to  build  a small 
storage  shed  to  store  the  seed  and  thus 
prevent  mildew.  Still  another  shed  will 
house  precious  bags  of  cement  and 
protect  them  from  the  elements.  And 
somewhere  they  have  to  find  a man 
who  is  able  to  keep  silage  fit  for  the 
animals  through  the  months  of  heat 
and  rain  and  drought. 

In  spite  of  this  imposing  list  of  proj- 
ects the  agronomist  needed  a weather 
station  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of 
his  efforts.  You’ve  probably  guessed  it! 
That  weather  station,  possibly  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  Amazon  basin,  is  now 
in  operation  and  records  weather,  rain- 
fall and  soil  temperature. 

When  all  those  things  have  been 
done  and  if  their^f fertile  imaginations 
do  not  come  up  with  new  and  better 
projects  perhaps  Father  Manning  and 
Father  Den  Tandt  will  be  ready  to  re- 
tire. And  I would  be  willing  to  bet  that 
their  retirement  will  take  the  form  of 
telling  anyone  who  will  listen  about  the 
warm  friendly  children  and  the  lovable 
people  with  whom  they  have  chosen  to 
spend  their  lives. 

As  I pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  — Tm  not  a missionary.  I 
just  don’t  have  the  energy.  ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 
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MINUTE... 


There  will  be  no  meaning  to  the 
Christian  profession  or  to  the  humane 
[ traditions  of  the  wealthier  nations  if 
I they  forget  that  wealth  is  a trust  and 
i that  property  carries  social  obligations 
I and  that  riches  must  be  redeemed  by 
generosity. 

; — James  Norris 

! * ❖ :|= 

“Do  it  yourself”,  advertises  a Cleve- 
land paperhanger,  “and  then  send 
1 for  us.” 

j :i=  :i=  :i: 

I Only  a loving  father  can  give  a child 
i a goal  and  give  him  the  freedom  to 
I pursue  it.  Only  a genuine  family  can 
trust  a child  enough  to  make  of  him  a 
i man.  Only  a home  can  offer  its  children 
I the  chance  to  be  wrong  in  order  that 
I they  may  know  the  joy  of  being  right. 

Nobody  grows  old  merely  by  living  a 
number  of  years.  People  grow  old  only 
j by  deserting  their  ideals.  Years  may 
wrinkle  the  skin  but  to  give  up  interest 
I wrinkles  the  soul. 

j — Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  called  at  the 
Concord  jail  to  see  his  friend,  Henry 
Thoreau,  sentenced  for  refusing  to  pay 
taxes  to  a town  that  supported  drilling 
for  the  Mexican  war,  a war  which  he 
deemed  a move  to  extend  slavery. 
Emerson  was  puzzled  by  the  situation. 

“Henry”,  he  asked,  “why  are  you 
here?” 

“Waldo,  why  are  you  not  here?”  was 
the  curt  reply. 

:1:  :i: 

A reader  writes,  sending  her  donation : 

“They  have  a very  beautiful  custom 
in  Viet  Nam.  It  is  not  the  people  who 
are  asking  for  help  who  say  “Thank 
you”,  but  the  people  who  put  something 
in  the  beggar’s  hands.  I think  that  this 
is  the  right  way,  because  it  is  a great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  give. 

+ * * 

A guy  with  a gun  told  a pilot  to  fly  to 
Miami.  The  pilot  said:  “But  we  are 
going  to  Miami.”  The  passenger  re- 
plied, “I  know,  I know  . . . three  times 
I’ve  headed  for  Miami  and  landed  in 
Cuba.  This  time  I’m  going  to  Miami 
and  no  buts  about  it.” 

.-!=  'A=  :!= 

The  fundamental  experience  of  faith  is 
a mysterious  presence  and  nearness  of 
God  who  inwardly  draws  man  to  the 
direct  union  with  himself.  True  faith  is 
an  intellectual  acceptance  of  a message; 
but  it  is  also  a personal  community  of 
life  with  God. 

— Juan  Alfar,  SJ. 

Mission  is  that  outward  thrust  of  the 
spirit  announcing  that  something  has 
happened  to  bring  people,  who  are 
divided,  together. 

— Jao  Coutinho 
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THERE'S  MORE  TO  COMMUNITY 

THAN  A CROWD 


But  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  call  men 
to  share  His  life  merely  as  individuals 
without  any  mutual  bonds.  Rather,  He 
wills  to  mold  them  into  a people  in 
which  His  sons,  once  scattered  abroad, 
can  be  gathered  together. 

— The  Documents  of  Vatican  II 
Decree  on  the  Missionary 
Activity  of  the  Church. 


Five  Scarboro  priests  working  in 
Guyana  here  discuss  the  problems  and 
the  rewards  in  building  up  the  local 
Christian  Community.  | 

Fr.  O’Donnell;  I think  that  we  are  1 
all  pretty  much  agreed  that  com- 
munity in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  is 
very  difficult  to  achieve  anywhere  in  i 
the  world.  Guyana  has  its  own  unique 
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problems  in  this  respect  on  account  of 
the  six  different  races. 

Fr.  Ling:  You  know  I really  think 
that  we  have  attained  some  kind  of 
community  in  Black  Bush.  They  really 
have  shown  that  they  want  to  come 
together.  In  fact  I often  refer  to  Black 
Bush  as  a Christian  community  even 
though  a large  number  of  non-Chris- 
tians are  involved. 

Fr.  O’Donnell:  I would  have  to  agree 
with  that  because  the  Church  seems  to 
be  the  only  institution  that  is  doing 
anything  about  organizing  the  people 
in  Black  Bush.  It  is  kind  of  isolated  in 
a way.  Would  you  be  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Church  serves  a social  need 
more  than  a religious  one  in  Black 
Bush? 

Fr.  Ling:  Yes.  I suppose  that’s  true. 
Religion  is  still  very  much  a secondary 
consideration  and  the  people  there  look 
upon  the  Church  as  a social  center  and 
a place  to  go  for  fellowship.  Hopefully 
it  will  one  day  become  a force  in  their 
lives. 

Fr.  Quinn:  I think  that  the  Church 
in  Guyana  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  just  bringing  the  people 
together.  I have  observed  over  the  years 
that  the  Church  is  a common  ground 
where  all  the  races  can  come  together 
without  conflict.  Take  the  different 
Youth  Clubs  around  the  country  for 
example.  You’d  never  think  there  was 
any  race  problem  at  all  to  see  the  way 
they  cooperate  with  each  other. 

Fr.  Pete:  One  of  the  things  that  may 
have  hindered  the  development  of  com- 
munity here  in  the  past  is  the  fact  that 
too  often  priests  were  stationed  in  a 
place  for  a short  time  and  then  sud- 
denly transferred.  The  result  was  a kind 
of  upheaval.  I think  the  people  have  a 


“wait  and  see”  attitude  now  and  they 
are  often  reluctant  to  get  involved  in 
the  work. 

Fr.  O’Donnell:  I was  really  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Guyanese  who  are 
really  outgoing  and  spontaneous  in 
nearly  every  other  respect  of  life  are 
strangely  silent  in  Church. 

Fr.  Quinn:  When  the  steel  band  was 
introduced  into  the  liturgy  for  just  one 
occasion  a lot  of  people  responded 
quite  well  and  seemed  gratified  to  learn 
that  something  of  their  own  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  Mass.  Others 
though  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
steel  band  was  for  the  street  corner  and 
not  for  religious  worship. 

Fr.  Pete:  I think  the  people  here  in 
Guyana  have  been  conditioned  over  the 
long  years  of  Colonial  rule  to  feel  in- 
ferior. It  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
slavery  and  indentured  labour.  They’ve 
come  to  think  of  themselves  as  second- 
class  citizens.  It’s  too  bad  because  they 
have  the  capacity  to  do  great  things  and 
they  have  so  many  wonderful  qualities. 
They’re  so  open  and  generous  with  one 
another. 


Fr.  Bob  Ling,  SFM 
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Fr.  Ron  Pete,  SFM 


Fr.  Heffernan:  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Guyanese  are  a lot  more  open  than 
we  Canadians  are.  I’ve  had  a number  of 
people  tell  me  that  they  find  us  very 
stand-offish  and  reserved.  We’re  just 
not  nearly  as  outgoing  as  the  Guyanese 
people.  They  find  the  English  even 
more  reserved  and  it  puzzles  them. 

Fr.  O’Donnell:  In  what  way? 

Fr.  Heffernan:  Well  Bobby  Moore, 
the  historian,  told  me  that  when  he  was 
in  England  he  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  you  just  don’t  tease  strangers.  The 
Guyanese  like  to  kid  people  and  if  they 
think  something  they’ll  probably  say  it. 
They  don’t  mean  to  insult  you  but  un- 
less you’re  prepared  for  it  it  kind  of 
gets  to  you. 

Fr.  Ling:  Another  thing  that  must 
baffle  the  Guyanese  about  Canadians 
and  North  Americans  in  general  is  the 
way  we  rush  around.  Sometimes  we 
are  in  such  a hurry  to  get  a job  done 
that  we  don’t  do  it  very  well.  The 
people  here  in  Guyana  are  never  in  a 


hurry  to  do  anything.  They  seem  to  get 
things  done  even  though  it  does  take 
quite  a bit  longer.  A missionary  has  to 
adapt  to  the  customs  of  the  people  he 
lives  with  otherwise  he’s  a poor  mis- 
sionary. 

Fr.  Quinn:  The  whole  purpose  of 
our  being  here  in  Guyana  is  to  develop 
and  assist  the  local  Church.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  we  will  never  develop  local 
leaders  so  that  we  can  pack  it  up  and 
move  on.  But  I want  to  say  that  if  the 
Guyanese  seminarian  who  spent  the 
summer  with  me  is  any  sample  of  what 
we  can  expect  in  the  way  of  local 
clergy,  the  future  is  in  very  good  hands. 

Fr.  O’Donnell:  That  seemed  to  be 
the  general  impression  of  all  the  men 
who  had  seminarians  working  with 
them  this  summer.  I was  really  im- 
pressed with  their  explosive  quality,  i 
They  went  out  and  met  the  people  and 
it  didn’t  take  them  any  time  at  all  to 
make  a lot  of  contacts. 

Fr.  Pete:  That  was  my  feeling  too. 
Tony  James  was  the  seminarian  who 
stayed  in  New  Amsterdam  this  sum- 
mer. He  has  a terrific  capacity  for  ^ 
work.  Because  he’s  a mixture  of  several 
different  races  he  seems  ideally  suited 
to  bring  the  different  races  together. 
But  he  had  his  problems  too.  He 
stutters  a bit  and  people  asked  him  how 
he  could  hope  to  be  a priest  since  he 
stuttered.  There  seems  to  be  a reluc- 
tance to  accept  one  of  their  own. 

Fr.  O’Donnell:  Why  is  it  that  people 
are  so  unwilling  to  accept  one  of  their 
own  as  a leader  and  even  prefer  a 
foreigner? 

Fr.  Quinn:  In  my  area  the  Amer-  - 
indian  seems  to  have  lost  confidence  in 
himself  and  even  his  self-respect  in  i 
many  instances  because  he  has  been  , 
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exploited  so  often  and  can  no  longer 
trust  people.  He  does  seem  to  trust  the 
priest  more  than  government  person- 
nel though  and  possibly  for  a limited 
I period  of  time  the  priest  has  a role  to 
play  as  a kind  of  go-between. 

Fr.  Pete:  That’s  kind  of  a special 
case.  I heard  that  there  is  a sub-deacon 
in  Georgetown  who  is  working  in  a 
parish  there  to  discover  whether  or  not 
I the  people  will  accept  him  before  going 
I on  to  the  priesthood.  I think  it’s  a case 
j of  exposure  . . . getting  the  people  to 
realize  that  the  calibre  of  Guyanese 
seminarian  almost  guarantees  leader- 
ship in  the  local  Church  as  good  if  not 
better  than  is  presently  being  provided 
by  foreign  clergy. 

Father  Quinn:  That  was  certainly 
my  experience  this  summer.  Terrence 
Montrose  worked  with  me  and  we  got 
along  just  fine.  He  made  a tremendous 
1 impression  on  the  people  particularly 
1 on  the  young  people.  He  preached  and 
s worked  with  the  catechists  in  our  sum- 


I 


mer  schools.  It  was  really  good  for  the 
local  people  to  get  a chance  to  see  one 
of  their  own  young  men  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  I think  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  Fundamen- 
talist Groups  are  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect. 

Fr.  Ling:  It’s  really  encouraging  to 
see  the  Church  here  in  Guyana  be- 
ginning to  approach  maturity.  We  have 
come  here  to  assist  the  local  Church 
and  bring  it  to  the  point  where  local 
people  can  take  over.  When  that  hap- 
pens we  will  have  to  move  on  to  other 
places  where  the  need  is  greater. 

Fr.  O’Donnell:  Do  you  see  any  big 
hurdles  for  the  Guyanese  priest? 

Fr.  Ling:  Yes,  I think  celibacy  will 
be  difficult  to  explain.  Anyone  who 
does  not  marry  and  bring  forth  children 
is  looked  down  on  in  this  society.  But  I 
think  the  priests  who  are  coming  on  the 
scene  now  are  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. They  seem  to  be  solid  in  every 
department.  ■ 
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THANK 

YOU 

Robert  Ling,  SFM 


A few  months  ago  we  had  the  roof-raising  ceremony  and 
^ construction  is  now  well  under  way  on  the  new  community 
center  here  in  Guyana  at  Yakusari,  Black  Bush  Polder.  I was 
honestly  overwhelmed  by  the  wonderful  support  we  received 
on  this  project  from  all  you  Scarboro  benefactors  and  from  my 
friends  in  Canada. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  all  the  young  people  and  their 
parents  here  in  the  Polder  I want  to  say  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart: 

“Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness  and 
concern.” 
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■r 

Father  Roger  Brennan 
asks  himself  some 
questions. 


After  One  Year 


Roger  Brennan,  SFM 

Today  is  something  of  a special  day 
for  me.  One  year  ago  today  I 
landed  at  Manila  airport.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  would  be  a good  time  to 
jot  down  a few  reflections  on  this  past 
year.  What  a year  it  has  been!  I can  still 
recall  the  mixture  of  excited  anticipa- 
tion and  vague  anxiety  that  I felt  as  I 
left  Canada  last  year.  My  life  seemed 
bursting  with  promise  and  hope,  yet 
underlying  everything  was  a kind  of 
apprehension.  \^at  will  it  really  be 
like?  Will  I be  equal  to  the  task?  Even 
after  one  year  these  emotions  are  still 
very  much  a part  of  my  life.  The  only 
difference  is  that  those  vague  feelings 
have  been  converted  into  specific  hopes 
and  fears. 

Everyone  who  goes  to  live  in  a new 
country  is  aware  that  things  will  be 
different  and  that  there  will  be  many 


adjustments  to  make.  Most  people  will 
try  to  prepare  for  the  ghange  by  read- 
ing about  the  history  and  the  culture 
of  the  prospective  country.  If  possible 
talk  to  people  from  that  country,  or  at 
least  to  people  that  have  visited  it.  I 
was  certainly  no  exception  and  in  fact 
tried  each  of  these  methods  to  prepare 
myself  for  a new  life  in  the  Philippines. 
As  I look  back  on  this  past  year  I see 
how  basically  futile  those  efforts  were. 
Nothing  that  I read,  no  one  with  whom 
I spoke  could  have  prepared  me  for  the 
impact  of  the  living  situation  into  which 
I have  been  immersed  for  the  past  year. 

For  several  summers  in  my  college 
and  seminary  days  I worked  in  hos- 
pitals in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.  In 
fact  in  my  last  year  in  the  seminary,  as 
part  of  a course  I was  taking,  I worked 
as  a part-time  chaplain  in  a large 
Toronto  hospital.  The  experience  of 
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seeing  people  die  is  not  a new  one  to 
me.  Yet,  nothing  or  no  one  could  pre- 
pare me  for  the  anguish  of  sitting  with 
a young  man  in  his  early  thirties  dying 
of  tuberculosis.  His  sunken  eyes  burn- 
ing bright  with  the  desire  to  live;  his 
emaciated  hands  grasping  mine  as  if 
trying  to  draw  life  from  me,  but  his 
rasping  breath  betraying  the  fact  that 
he  had  only  days  to  live.  And  through 
all  of  this  I could  say  nothing.  I could 
not  properly  form  a single  sentence  the 
man  could  understand.  I could  not  offer 
a word  of  Christian  hope.  I could 
only  listen  to  his  garbled  pleas  and  hope 
that  even  though  I did  not  understand 
what  he  was  saying  that  he  could  some- 
how read  in  my  eyes  that  I suffered 
with  him  in  my  heart. 

Nothing  could  have  prepared  me  to 
stand  before  the  helpless  unbelieving 
eyes  of  a man  whose  wife  and  new- 
born baby  both  lay  dead  before  us.  To 
stand  there  and  be  unable  to  say  any- 
thing, to  be  unable  to  even  offer  some 
pious  platitude.  Indeed  there  was 
nothing  that  could  have  prepared  me 
for  such  helpless  frustrations.  Even 


after  months  of  study  I was  unable  to 
communicate  verbally  with  those 
people  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  could  have 
prepared  me  for  the  sunburst  of  joy, 
which  is  in  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
children  as  they  call  out  “Padre, 
Padre”?  Or  who  could  have  explained 
the  heart-warming  hospitality  of  their 
parents?  What  picture  or  description 
could  possibly  have  conveyed  to  me  the 
haunting  beauty  of  Hinunangan, 
bathed  in  the  glow  of  the  tropical 
moon,  or  the  dream-like  peace  as  one 
listened  to  strumming  of  guitars  and 
watched  as  groups  of  youngsters 
strolled  about  the  moon-lit  evening 
serenading  the  village? 

Indeed,  there  was  no  way  to  tell  in 
advance  what  a tremendous  impact 
these  people  and  on-going  events  in  the 
community  would  have  on  my  under- 
standing of  Christianity.  I came  to  the 
Philippines,  I thought,  a convinced 
Christian.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  I had  nothing  else  to  offer  I could  at 
least  give  the  example  of  my  efforts  to 
live  as  a Christian.  This  year  has  made 
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I have  seen  Christ  vividly  manifested  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 


me  ask  seriously  how  Christian  my  life 
really  is.  Oh,  I am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
am  willing  and  anxious  to  preach  and 
teach  the  message.  That  is  why  the 
difficulty  with  the  language  causes  me 
such  anguish.  But  the  question  for  me 
is  how  clearly  do  I manifest  Christ  in 
my  day  to  day  living?  I am  forced  to 
face  this  question  because  I have  seen 
Christ  vividly  manifested  in  the  lives  of 
so  many  people  that  I have  met  here  in 
Leyte. 

There  was  that  old  woman  who 
hurried  all  the  way  back  to  the  church 
from  her  home  to  apologize  for  having 
forgotten  to  give  the  peso  that  she  had 
put  aside  for  the  victims  of  a fire  in  a 
nearby  town.  And  then  there  was  the 
case  of  an  attorney  who  gave  his  land 
to  the  poor;  went  to  court  to  defend  a 
tenant-farmer  against  his  own  mother, 
and  now  devotes  his  life  to  an  organiza- 
tion attempting  to  bring  justice  to  the 
poor  and  powerless.  Still  another  in- 
stance was  the  farmer  who  explained 
to  me  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  desire  to 
cast  fire  on  the  earth.  He  saw  it  as  the 


fire  of  a revolution  of  love  which  he 
himself  could  experience  in  his  love  for 
his  wife  and  children. 

There  are  two  men  whose  love  for 
the  word  of  God  is  so  great  that  they 
come  14  kilometers,  walking  if  neces- 
sary, to  study  the  Bible  and  whose  love 
for  their  fellow-Christians  urges  them 
to  return  to  their  barrio  and  nearby 
barrios  to  share  their  new-found  knowl- 
edge. Sometimes  I feel  ashamed  to 
stand  at  the  altar!  Perhaps  what  I am 
trying  to  express  has  been  more  clearly 
state  by  Father  Bill  Smith  in  an  article 
in  the  February — 1971  issue  of  the 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  when  he 
says,  “In  short  I came  to  evangelize  and 
I myself  have  been  evangelized.” 

So  now  I begin  my  second  year  in 
the  Philippines.  What  will  it  be  like?  I 
wouldn’t  care  to  guess.  My  life  goes  on, 
a wonderful  adventure  sometimes 
happy,  sometimes  sad,  always  leaving 
me  a bit  in  awe  of  the  ways  of  God. 

'‘He  guides  me  by  paths  straight  and 
true  for  the  sake  of  His  name” 

(Ps.  23) 
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108  BELLS  AND 
ALL'S  WELL 


New  Year’s  Eve  is  a sentimental 
occasion  all  over  the  world.  Even 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
practical  and  realistic  find  themselves 
waiting  up  on  the  night  of  December 
31st  until  they  hear  the  horn  blow  at 
midnight  and  then  the  familiar  strains 
of  Guy  Lombardo  playing  Auld  Lang 
Syne. 

Invariably  someone  at  the  party  will 
begin  to  count  the  last  few  seconds  of 
the  old  year  and  then  at  midnight  every- 
one begins  to  break  balloons,  blow 
whistles  and  toy  horns,  throw  streamers 
and  confetti  and  exchange  enthusiastic 
greetings.  It’s  a magic  time  of  new  be- 
ginnings. Everyone  needs  a fresh  start 
now  and  again  and  the  New  Year  pro- 
vides us  with  a seemingly  blank  page. 

In  Japan  the  idea  of  a new  beginning 
makes  New  Year’s  Eve  and  the  follow- 
ing three  or  four  days  the  biggest  holi- 
day of  the  year.  Actually  the  celebra- 
tion begins  a week  or  so  before  January 
the  first  in  a series  of  office  parties 
called  “Bonenkai.”  The  purpose  of 
these  parties  is  to  help  forget  the 
troubles  of  the  past  year.  These  parties 
are  usually  sponsored  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  and  they  serve 
as  a kind  of  a safety  valve  for  the  em- 
ployees who  have  grievances  with  the 
boss.  It’s  understood  by  both  employer 


Ringing  in  the  New  Year. 


Early  birds  on  the  New  Year  promenade. 
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and  employee  that  anything  said  at 
these  parties  will  not  be  held  against  the 
employee  and  so  they  can  be  exciting 
affairs  to  say  the  least. 

The  Japanese  like  everyone  else  wait 
upon  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  Tele- 
vision provides  some  of  the  finest  enter- 
tainment of  the  year  on  this  night.  It  is 
not  Guy  Lombardo’s  theme  however 
that  the  Japanese  are  waiting  to  hear 
but  the  temple  bell  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. At  precisely  twelve  o’clock  mid- 
night the  temple  bell  begins  to  peel.  If 
you  are  systematic  you  will  find  your- 
self counting  the  reverberations  in 
much  the  same  way  as  you  would  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  twenty-one 
gun  salute  on  November  the  eleventh. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  that 
there  are  one  hundred  and  eight  sepa- 
rate peals  of  the  temple  gong.  The  bell 
is  struck  108  times  to  cast  out  the  108 
passions  which  are  supposed  to  dwell 
in  the  human  heart. 

It  is  believed  by  many  to  judge  by 
the  crowds,  that  the  first  ones  to  visit 
the  temple  in  the  New  Year  will  be 
blessed  in  their  work  and  in  their 
families  during  the  next  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days. 

Some  temples  have  installed  electric 
bells  in  recent  years  because  the  aco- 
lytes who  were  given  the  task  of  swing- 
ing the  heavy  plank  suspended  from  a 
rope  into  the  stationary  bell  are  becom- 
ing scarce.  It  is  a time  for  playing 
games,  flying  kites,  eating  out  as  a 
family  in  a restaurant  and  for  paying 
one’s  bills.  The  houses  are  swept  out 
and  everything  is  dusted  and  polished 
in  preparation  for  visitors.  This  is  the 
one  time  of  year  in  Japan  when  you  do 
not  need  an  invitation  to  visit  the  homes 
of  your  Japanese  friends  and  acquaint- 


ances. The  doors  are  open  and  every- 
one is  welcome.  The  traditional  visits 
have  been  replaced  in  the  larger  centers 
by  the  sending  of  New  Year  postcards. 
People  buy  them  by  the  dozens.  The 
fact  that  the  cards  are  numbered  and 
double  as  a national  lottery  does 
nothing  to  diminish  their  popularity 
with  the  people. 

The  New  Year  is  also  the  time  of  the 
semi-annual  bonus  in  Japan  and  this  of 
course  means  that  all  of  the  citizens 
have  spending  money.  The  celebration 
lasts  for  at  least  three  days  and  in  some 
instances  even  as  long  as  eight  days. 

It  is  those  few  minutes  after  midnight 
however  that  are  the  most  significant 
for  the  Japanese.  Though  nothing 
changes  overnight  the  psychological 
effect  is  good.  People  vaguely  feel  that 
something  wonderful  may  be  in  store 
for  them  in  the  new  year,  even  though 
the  past  year  was  filled  with  worries 
and  mishaps.  They  believe  that  they 
can  cast  away  unpleasant  memories  of 
the  past  and  start  the  new  year  with 
fresh  energy  and  hope.  This  hope  for 
something  better  is  symbolically  repre- 
sented by  the  decorations  erected  be- 
fore the  individual  houses. 

The  front  entrances  of  the  houses 
are  decorated,  usually  with  a pair  of 
pine  trees  (Kado-matsu)  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance.  At  the  back  of  each 
pine  tree  are  placed  three  stems  of  bam- 
boo. Across  the  top  of  the  gate  or  at 
the  entrance  to  the  house  is  hung  the 
shime-nawa,  or  taboo-rope.  It  is  a rope 
with  tufts  of  straw  and  strips  of  white 
paper  which  hang  from  it  at  short  in- 
tervals. Placed  somewhere  among  the 
decorations  are  to  be  found  fern  leaves, 
an  orange  and  a small  lobster,  repre- 
senting good  wishes  for  a long,  strong 
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All  dressed  up  to  wish  you  a Happy  Father  Yaeck,  SFM,  talks  with  Japanese  firemen  — the 
New  Year.  New  Year  fire-fighting  display  has  recently  been  revived. 


and  prosperous  life.  The  pine  tree  be- 
cause of  its  hardiness  denotes  long  life; 
the  bamboo  stems,  constancy  and  vir- 
tue; the  fern  with  its  multiplicity  of 
fronds,  suggests  an  expanding  good 
fortune  throughout  the  coming  year; 
the  orange  (dai  dai)  has  the  same  pro- 
nunciation as  the  Japanese  word  signi- 
fying “from  generation  to  generation” 
and  therefore  could  not  be  left  out  of 
the  good  wishes;  and  the  lobster  is  sup- 
posed to  suggest  old  age  because  of  its 
curved  back.  Since  the  lobster’s  back  is 
bent,  this  symbol  expresses  the  special 
wish  that  one  may  enjoy  a very  long  life 
until  his  back  is  bent  like  that  of  the 
lobster. 

Even  though  resolutions  are  broken 
and  the  hopes  never  materialize  it  is 
good  for  us  to  take  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  year  to  make  resolutions 
and  to  formulate  our  hopes.  It  is  like  a 
time  of  re-dedication  and  1972  may 
indeed  be  the  year  that  we  decide  to 
live  in  a more  meaningful  way. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  the  New  Year 
in  many  parts  of  Japan  the  firemen  give 


spectacular  gymnastic  demonstrations 
in  the  open  air.  Over  the  years  the  i 
Tokyo  firemen  in  particular  have  been  ; 
noted  for  breathtaking  displays  per- 
formed on  the  tops  of  ladders.  When  | 
volunteer  fire  brigades  were  replaced 
by  modern  firefighting  techniques  to  , 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  i 
in  1939  the  annual  exhibition  was  i 
dropped.  The  return  of  this  traditional  ! 
display  in  recent  years  was  a real  de-  j 
light  for  the  people  and  they  still  turn  : 
out  in  droves  to  view  the  thrilling  | 
contest. 

* * * 5 

This  is  the  year  of  the  rat  in  Japan.  j| 
The  rat  has  always  been  considered  a | 
lucky  symbol  in  Japanese  folklore.  | 
When  the  rats  leave  a house  it  used  to  ' 
be  thought  that  all  the  luck  went  with 
them  and  that  the  house  would  even-  | 
tually  burn  to  the  ground.  | 

It  is  also  the  year  of  the  winter  i 
Olympics  in  the  snow  country  of  Japan.  ; 
It  was  Tokyo  in  ’64  for  the  summer 
Olympics;  it’s  Sapporo  in  ’72  for  the  j 
winter  games.  ■ 
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Mon  signor  Daniel  J.  Carey  was  the  first 
priest  ordained  for  China  Mission 
Seminary  in  1920.  After  serving  in 
China  for  a number  of  years  Mon- 
signor Carey  worked  as  parish  priest  in 
Vancouver.  Now  retired,  Monsignor 
Carey  has  many  pleasant  memories  of 
his  early  years  as  a missionary. 


I Remember 


I remember  my  first  journey  into  the  interior  of  China  in  1921.  That 
journey  had  actually  begun  a few  years  previously  when  I left  my 
home  in  Ireland  to  come  to  Canada  to  Almonte,  Ontario  and  China 
Mission  Seminary  founded  only  a few  short  years  before  by  Father  John 
Fraser.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  half  way  around  the  world  since 
there  were  no  such  things  as  Jets  in  those  days. 

But  there  I was  after  my  ordination  taking  a ship  from  Vancouver 
and  arriving  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  only  to  jump  aboard  a train 
for  the  first  lap  on  the  long  journey  to  the  interior  of  China  up  through 
Hanoi  in  what  was  then  French  Indo-China.  We  travelled  for  some  five 
hundred  miles  by  railroad  until  we  ran  out  of  track.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  then  but  get  out  and  walk.  We  must  have  walked  for  five  hundred 
miles  off  and  on  and  only  occasionally  hitching  a ride  on  a wagon  or  a 
mule.  Some  Chinese  sedan  carriers  offered  to  transport  us  on  four-foot 
drive  but  I didn’t  fancy  having  another  man  carry  me.  They  insisted  on 
walking  along  with  us  however  and  whenever  we  reached  the  outskirts 
of  a big  town  we  would  hop  aboard  their  litter  so  that  they  wouldn’t  lose 
face.  The  men  would  jog  through  the  town  as  the  townsfolk  looked  on 
approvingly. 

My  companion  on  the  journey  (the  only  one  with  whom  I could  con- 
verse) was  a veteran  French  missionary  and  whether  it  was  to  make  me 
feel  at  home  or  whether  it  was  just  an  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  he 
asked  me  to  teach  him  the  words  of  that  World  War  I favorite  — “It’s  a 
long  way  to  Tipperary.”  I have  to  chuckle  whenever  I recall  the  two  of 
us  sitting  out  there  on  a lonely  hill  in  China  singing  that  rollicking  old 
hit  of  yester-year.  And  as  we  walked  on  and  on  I almost  began  to  believe 
that  we  would  never  reach  that  far-off  goal.  Yes  it  certainly  was  a long 
way  to  Tipperary  and  to  my  home  in  Ireland.  ■ 
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Fathers  MacAulay,  Ouellette  and  Marskell  extend  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

As  this  New  Year: — 1972  — dawns  we  would  like  to  thank  all  our  frien 
and  benefactors  for  giving  us  so  much  support  and  encouragement  over  t 
past  year  and  for  so  many  years.  We  sincerely  pray  that  God  will  bless  yl 
and  your  loved  ones  during  this  new  year.  On  behalf  of  all  the  members[ 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  we  would  like  to  wish  you  all  a vt 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


missions 

oro 


BRIDGING  THE  G AP  ...  Letters 


Bridges  can  only  be  built  between  generations  for  the  benefit  of  both  if 
the  two  parties  who  stand  on  either  edge  of  the  deep  abyss  of  misunder- 
standing are  really  trying  to  reach  one  another. 


'The  subscribers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  are  located  in  all  of  the 

ten  provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  no  two  subscribers  alike.  Because 
of  your  different  jobs,  professions  and  interests,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  and  a great  treasury  of  inspiration  to  be  gathered 
from  coast  to  coast.  Unfortunately  you  readers  are  unable  to  come 
together  to  discuss  important  issues  and  our  one  common  aim  — wit- 
nessing to  Christian  values  in  the  world. 

Because  we  value  your  opinions  this  page  of  our  wee  magazine  is  set 
aside  for  an  “Open  Forum.” 

All  too  often  we  feel  that  TV,  radio  and  the  press  present  various 
themes  which  are  accepted  without  too  much  thought.  In  this  way  we 
can  all  develop  over-simplified  attitudes  toward  life.  The  danger  lies  in 
substituting  a theme  for  a thoughtful  examination  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  theme  has  been  applied. 

This  month  we  ask  you  to  consider  this  theme: 

“The  family  is  as  important 

today  as  it  ever  was.” 

(Names  withheld  upon  request) 
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No  Special  Claim  on  the  Good  News 

CC  Tq  these  times  of  ever-growing  nationalism  and  in  the  midst 
JL  of  a frantic  struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determination, 
missionaries  from  Europe  and  North  America  must  combine  in 
themselves  a rare  sensitivity  for  cultural  overtones  and  a thick 
skin  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  even  hostility.” 

The  speaker  was  a well-educated  citizen  of  the  Third  World. 
He  admitted  that  missionaries  were  still  needed  but  that  the 
day  white  men  and  women  could  foist  their  cultural  values  on 
the  underdeveloped  world  was  at  an  end. 

Unless  the  foreign  missionary  is  prepared  to  feel  and  under- 
stand the  urgency  and  to  enter  into  the  struggle  for  true  libera- 
tion of  his  adopted  people  he  should  stay  home.  Even  though 
he  is  unable  to  relate  to  much  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
emerging  nation,  the  missionary  must  enter  into  dialogue  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  ordeal  of  being  misunderstood  and  mis- 
interpreted. This  is  no  great  white  father  providing  for  his 
people.  Any  hint  of  patronizing  will  be  resented  by  those  who 
are  day  by  day  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  their  own 
dignity  and  power  to  effect  their  own  destinies. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  have  revived  the 
Different  Drummer  series  in  order  to  present  an  outline  of  that 
great  missionary,  Matteo  Ricci,  who  was  very  much  aware  of 
this  truth  as  far  back  as  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Matteo 
Ricci,  realizing  that  he  was  dealing  with  a different  mentality  • 
and  age-old  traditions,  determined  to  turn  to  good  account 
everything  in  the  culture  of  China  which  was  not  hostile  to 
Christianity.  He  was  actually  doing  nothing  that  St.  Paul  had 
not  done  in  the  Roman  Empire  but,  in  the  eagerness  to  preach, 
convert  and  baptize,  the  cultural  implications  had  been  largely 
ignored  in  the  years  that  followed.  It  wasn’t  until  1939  that 
Matteo  Ricci’s  “controversial”  method  was  approved  by  the 
Church  and  it  has  taken  the  social  upheaval  of  the  past  ten 
years  to  bring  it  to  the  point  of  universal  implementation. 

In  this  same  issue.  Sister  Frances  Arbour,  OEM,  discusses 
the  problem  of  cultural  appreciation  in  the  light  of  her  own 
experiences  in  Mexico  and  Father  Terry  O’Donnell,  SFM, 
relates  his  first  impressions  and  his  own  approach  to  missionary 
life  in  Guyana.  In  these  three  articles  the  challenge  thrown  out 
at  the  beginning  of  this  editorial  is  taken  up  and  given  the  con-j 
sideration  it  deserves.  To  meet  the  full  thrust  of  this  challenge 
is  the  never  ending  day  to  day  struggle  of  every  missionary.  ■ 


Missions 
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A Letter  from  Marcing 


In  his  novel,  East  of  Eden,  John  Stein- 
beck has  one  of  his  characters  dis- 
miss the  idea  of  carrying  on  a friendship 
by  means  of  letter  writing: 

“They  say  a clean  cut  heals  soonest. 
There’s  nothing  sadder  to  me  than 
associations  held  together  by  nothing 
but  the  glue  of  postage  stamps.  If  you 
can’t  see  or  hear  or  touch  a man,  it’s 
best  to  let  him  go.” 

The  experience  of  most  people  and 
certainly  the  experience  of  our  mis- 


I sionaries  would  tend  to  contradict  this 
harsh  view.  Our  missionaries  make  a 
lot  of  good  friends  in  their  adopted 
; countries  and  when  they  have  been  re- 
■ called  to  undertake  necessary  jobs  in 
? Canada  they  sometimes  feel  a little  bit 


“out  of  it.”  A letter  like  the  following 
to  Father  Charlie  Gervais  from  the 
Philippines  can  do  a lot  to  bring  back 
happy  associations. 


Dear  Padre  Charlie: 

I want  to  ask  your  forgiveness. 
Padre,  for  not  answering  your  letter  of 
a year  or  so  ago.  But  even  if  I have  not 
answered  your  letter  I want  you  to 
know  that  I have  remembered  you  in 
my  prayers.  I hope  that  you  will  not 
forget  Leyte  and  your  many  friends 
here. 

In  your  letter  you  asked  me  to  tell 
you  what  has  been  going  on  here.  As 


I 
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A letter  can  bring  back  all  the  happy 
associations. 


you  know  Father  Gallagher  took  your 
place  here  with  us.  He  has  been  doing 
very  good  work  here.  He  spent  a lot  of 
time  training  a group  that  are  called 
“The  Apostles”  and  they  are  very  well 
informed  now  about  the  Word  of  God. 

Last  Christmas  and  even  the  Christ- 
mas before  we  went  around  carolling  as 
usual  but  we  did  not  take  up  a collec- 
tion. We  just  tried  to  spread  some  of 
our  happiness  to  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  money  they  would  have  given 
to  us  was  put  in  an  envelope  by  the 
family  and  presented  at  the  Offertory 
of  the  Mass  at  Christmas. 

One  thing  that  you  would  really  like, 
Padre,  is  the  way  that  we  sing  the 
Gospel  at  Sunday  Mass.  Every  Satur- 
day night  all  of  us  who  are  cantors 
gather  at  the  church  to  practise  the 
Gospel  song.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 


boastful  Padre  we  are  getting  quite  a 
reputation  in  the  area.  We  have  been 
invited  to  sing  in  Hinundayan  at  their 
fiesta.  Even  Cabalian  invited  us  to 
attend  their  fiesta. 

The  Credit  Union  is  running  very 
well.  There  are  a lot  of  new  members 
and  because  of  the  increase  there  is  a lot 
of  cash  on  hand  for  borrowing.  We  are 
all  very  grateful  to  you.  Padre,  for 
starting  the  Credit  Union  here.  On 
account  of  that  good  work  a lot  of 
people  have  been  freed  from  their  finan- 
cial worries.  I think  this  is  especially 
true  of  those  who  had  mortgaged  their 
rice  fields  and  stands  of  coconut  trees. 
So  many  people  here  have  fixed  up  their 
houses  with  money  from  the  Credit 
Union  and  others  have  purchased  pom 
boats  and  have  been  able  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  All  of  this  would 
never  have  been  possible  if  it  were  not 
for  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Credit  Union.  I want  to 
thank  you  and  Father  Kelly  for  all 
your  help. 

As  for  myself.  Padre,  I was  able  to 
continue  on  at  school  because  Padre 
Kelly  helped  me.  This  year  if  the  Lord 
will  have  mercy  on  me  I will  graduate. 

Two  Filipino  priests.  Fathers  Rudy 
and  Arevalo  are  now  working  with 
Father  Gallagher  in  St.  Bernard  and 
Cabalian.  Father  Gallagher  is  very  ' 
skinny  and  so  is  Padre  Kelly.  But  I j 
hope  that  Padre  Kelly  will  put  on  i 
weight  while  he  is  in  Canada.  ; 

Thanks  for  everything.  Padre.  Please  | 
remember  us  all  in  your  prayers.  May  | 
the  good  Lord  bless  and  keep  you 
always  especially  in  your  daily  tasks. 

Your  loving  friend, 
Marcing  Mirasol. 
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THE  TRUTH  THAT 
AWAITS  US 


Sister  Frances  Arbour,  OLM  — missionary  in 
Mexico. 


Francis  Arbour,  OLM. 

One  of  the  most  important  times  of 
my  life  to  date  was  the  two  years 
I spent  working  with  fourteen  young 
people  in  a place  called  Aguascalientes 
in  Mexico.  They  were  typical  of  the 
youth  here  or  in  any  country.  Some 
were  students,  some  were  teachers  and 
others  were  factory  workers. 

Although  the  city  is  predominantly 
Catholic  there  is  a tremendous  amount 
of  social  injustice  and  even  though 
people  have  lived  there  most  of  their 
lives  they  are  oblivious  to  the  situation. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  they  have 
become  aware  even  of  the  poverty  that 
exists  in  their  city. 


The  young  people  I was  working 
with  were  beginning  to  show  an  aware- 
ness of  their  responsibility  to  communi- 
cate in  some  way  with  their  brothers 
who  live  in  these  depressing  conditions 
even  to  the  point  of  wanting  to  share 
their  own  lives  with  them.  They  seemed 
eager  to  explore  new  avenues  in  order 
to  discover  what  we  could  all  do 
together  to  create  a more  human  situ- 
ation in  our  city. 

I found  this  to  be  a valuable  learning 
experience.  Certainly  I didn’t  have  all 
the  answers  to  the  problems  and  neither 
did  those  fourteen  young  people.  It  was 
essential  for  us  to  get  close  to  the 
people  — live  with  them  and  become 
their  friends. 

When  I first  went  to  Latin  America 
I had  a general  idea  of  the  poor  condi- 
tions that  existed  there  but  I was  rela- 
tively unmindful  of  the  injustice  that 
exists  here  in  North  America,  which  is 
the  cause  of  so  much  of  the  misery  in 
Latin  America.  I have  since  learned  that 
there  is  a great  similarity  in  the  relation- 
ship all  over  the  world  between  the 
powerful  and  the  powerless. 

I returned  to  Canada  thoroughly 
convinced  that  we  here  in  North 
America  share  common  problems  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  need  each 
other;  we  need  the  insights  of  all  if  we 
are  to  build  a more  human  world. 

Education  to  liberation  far  from 
being  a catch  phrase  is  an  attempt  to 
make  us  all  more  aware  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a human  being.  It  is  also 
the  recognition  that  many  people  in  our 
world  are  passive  in  their  situation. 

From  the  gospels  it  seems  clear  that 
we  are  called  to  transform  the  world. 
And  it  is  in  changing  the  world  that  we 
ourselves  will  be  changed  — we  will  be- 
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come  more  fully  human.  With  so  many 
people  unaware  of  their  own  human 
potential,  education  to  liberation  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  make  such  people 
more  aware  of  themselves  as  persons. 
For  example  there  were  women  in  the 
barrios  who  seemed  totally  unaware 
that  they  had  any  value.  Our  presence 
there  was  hopefully  saying  over  and 
over  again  “You  do  have  value.  We 
need  you  in  fact  to  help  solve  these 
problems.  You  must  enter  into  the 
solutions.” 

Gradually  those  women  became 
aware  of  their  own  potential  to  do 
something  about  what  was  happening 
to  them  and  to  their  children  and  to 
their  barrio.  Realizing  that  they  were 
not  powerless  against  unseen  forces 
working  upon  them  those  women  began 
to  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
village  for  the  first  time. 

I really  feel  that  missionaries  must 
have  a clear  understanding  of  what  the 
Christian  life  really  is.  For  at  the  heart 
of  the  gospel  is  an  understanding  of 
man.  We  are,  after  all,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  one  Father  who  is  God.  We  are 
brothers  and  sisters  called  to  live  in 
community  with  one  another  and  to 
share  with  one  another. 

In  this  way  we  can  come  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  the  gospel  message. 
An  obvious  feature  of  the  gospel  is 
that  it  is  not  consumer  orientated  or 
materialistic. 

I don’t  believe  that  man  was  ever  in- 
tended to  possess  a lot  of  things  but  was 
destined  to  be  more  fully  alive  than  he 
is  at  present.  We  are  too  often  enslaved 
by  our  own  selfishness;  by  our  desire  to 
get  ahead. 

Jesus  came  to  proclaim  the  freedom 
from  both  of  these  enslavements.  Jesus 


gave  us  the  power  to  be  free  because  he 
shared  his  life  with  us.  When  we  set  out 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  gospel 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
world  this  is  the  truth  that  awaits  us. 
But  we  must  first  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  one  another  and  communicate 
at  a profound  level  about  who  we  are 
as  persons  and  of  course  we  must  work 
ceaselessly  to  help  each  other  become 
free. 

Since  I returned  from  Mexico  I have 
tried  to  understand  the  basis  of  the 
questioning  of  many  of  the  Canadian 
young  people  that  I have  met. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  be  searching 
for  something  they  do  not  have.  Judging 
from  what  these  young  people  say  they 
feel  hemmed  in  . . . even  enslaved  by 
our  materialistic  culture  and  they  have 
opted  to  seek  out  that  which  will  be 
more  authentic,  more  in  tune  with  what 
they  feel  it  means  to  be  a human  being. 

I’ve  seen  a number  of  people  here  in 
Canada  since  my  return  who  live  very 
simple  lives  in  terms  of  material  goods. 
And  this,  to  me  at  least,  is  a hopeful  . 
sign. 

I know  that  some  people  would  con- 
sider the  search  for  a simpler  life  to  be 
a step  backward;  to  be  a betrayal  some- 
how of  man’s  initial  dedication  to  pro- 
gress and  “getting  ahead.”  Others  would 
not  fully  understand  the  necessity  for 
seeking  a simpler  life  style.  It  is  not 
because  progress  in  itself  is  wrong  or 
because  we  are  so  committed  to  the 
work  ethic  that  we  resent  devices  or  sys- 
tems which  tend  to  diminish  it  but 
rather  because,  in  choosing  a simpler  j 
life  style,  we  indicate  our  sincere  desire 
that  all  men  and  not  just  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  population,  should 
be  able  to  enjoy  a truly  human  life. 
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The  women  seemed  unaware  of  their  own 
value. 


To  this  extent  I am  happy  about  what 
is  happening  among  some  of  the  Cana- 
dian young  people  that  I know.  This 
dissatisfaction  with  material  values  and 
especially  the  rejection  of  these  same 
values  acts  as  a catalyst  in  our  society 
for  all  men  of  good  will. 

Young  people  today  are  travelling 
more  than  ever  before;  they  have  taken 
to  the  roads  by  the  thousands.  It  seems 
that  they  want  to  know  more  about 
their  fellow  Canadians.  As  one  of  those 
happy  wanderers  put  it  to  me : 

“There  is  so  much  out  there  and  we 
know  so  little.” 

Such  a feeling  of  course  tends  to 
make  young  people  feel  powerless  in 
their  own  situation.  They  have  a desire 
to  meet  more  people;  to  expose  them- 
selves to  as  many  different  situations  as 
possible  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
understand  what  people  are  living  and 
feeling. 


Of  course  it  would  be  very  naive  on 
my  part  to  suggest  that  everything  that 
is  happening  today  is  authentic.  On  the 
contrary  too  much  of  it  is  superficial 
but  at  least  many  forbidding  structures 
have  been  loosened.  There  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
live  Christian  community  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel  according  to  the  needs  of 
today’s  world,  to  maintain  a vital  con- 
tact with  today’s  floating  youth  popula- 
tion and  even  enter  into  meaningful 
dialogue  with  them. 

I really  feel  that  my  call  to  serve 
people  in  another  culture  is  not  more 
special  than  the  call  to  serve  the  ment- 
ally retarded  or  the  hippies  on  Yonge 
Street.  We  answer  the  call  to  service 
with  whatever  qualities  we  possess  and 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

I believe  that  even  token  attention  to 
news  broadcasts  and  the  daily  papers 
will  convince  nearly  everyone  that  our 
world  is  divided  by  violence  and  mis- 
understanding. For  this  reason  the  call 
to  live  in  a transcultural  situation  is 
very  important.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  solve  our  problems  we  need  per- 
son to  person  cross-cultural  communica- 
tion in  order  to  understand  one  another 
and  overcome  our  common  problems  of 
injustice  and  dehumanization. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  because  of  my 
experience  in  Mexico  the  vague  hope 
that  I always  had  that  we  could  learn 
to  live  together  in  community  and  be 
peacemakers  in  our  world  has  been 
considerably  strengthened.  ■ 


(Editor’s  note:  The  above  are  excerpts 
from  a taped  interview  with  Sister 
Frances  Arbour,  O.L.M.) 
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Father  Jack  McCarthy,  SFM  — 30 
years  a missionary  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 


Sister  Anna  Nolan  has  worked  hard  to  mold  the 
Consuelo  Chorus. 


Against  All  Odds 


John  E.  McCarthy,  SFM. 


Father  Jack  McCarthy,  SFM,  a native 
of  Calgary,  Alberta,  was  ordained  for 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
thirty  years  ago  last  December.  After 
one  year  as  assistant  at  the  Chinese 
Mission  in  Vancouver,  Father  Mc- 
Carthy was  assigned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  he  is  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  mission  work  as  the  pastor  of 
the  sugar  factory  town  of  Ingenio 
Consuelo. 


t was  a sermon  in  action.  You  didn’t  i 
have  to  listen;  you  could  watch  it  I 
unfold.  It  was  the  finest  sermon  I have  | 
ever  seen.  And  do  you  know  what?  It  j 
was  delivered  to  mothers  and  fathers  by  j 
their  children!  There  was  a lot  of  prep-  ! 
aration  put  into  the  ideas  of  the  “ser-  i 
mon”,  in  fact  about  three  months 
intensive  concentration. 

It  was  a musical  show  presented  by 
the  Consuelo  Chorus,  accompanied  by 
five  guitars,  various  drums  and  the  | 
nimble  fingers  of  Sister  Anna  Nolan, 
long-time  musical  inspirer  of  this  sugar- 
factory  town  of  10,000  called  Ingenio  j 
Consuelo. 

You  see,  in  a sugar-town  the  work-  . 
year  extends  from  December  to  June.  j| 
The  rest  of  the  time  the  people  are  li 
without  sustenance  because  there  is  no^  ' 
other  industry  and  they  have  no  land  oi^il 
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which  to  produce  food.  There  are  no 
savings  to  speak  of  because  a cane- 
cutter  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  feed 
and/or  clothe  a family  even  if  con- 
stantly employed  during  the  five-month 
working  period. 

One  doesn’t  need  the  finest  imagina- 
tion to  know  that  such  conditions  don’t 
inspire  the  arts.  On  the  contrary,  natur- 
ally and  normally  people  who  subsist 
by  chewing  sugar-cane  cannot  have  too 
much  energy  or  ambition.  If  we  add  to 
this  a violently  disturbed  political  atmo- 
sphere in  which  murder  and  the  suicide 
of  a student  took  place  while  others 
were  fleeing  the  country,  I think  you 
can  begin  to  see  that  if  fifty  young 
people  come  together  to  sing  and  pre- 
pare a musical  show,  it  looks  like  a 
j lot  more  than  a minor  miracle!  God 
bless  Sister  Anna  and  all  the  youth 
I who  participated. 

! The  show  was  excellent,  despite  the 
I fact  that  the  electric  current  failed  be- 
I fore  it  started.  It  was  excellent  as  a 
I musical  production;  as  an  inspiration 
1 of  hope,  expressed  by  the  song.  Love, 

I Love,  Love  ...  as  a bouncy  rhythm 
with  “Papa,  Mama,  You  and  I”  . . . as 
i|  softly  sentimental  to  the  melody  of  “I 
; Love  You  very  Much.” 

In  small  town  theatres  here  there  is 
, so  much  noise  and  shouting  that  one 
■I  can’t  hear  even  the  amplified  sound  of 
(!  movies.  Our  “sermon”  was  presented 
i|  under  the  stars  in  the  school  patio  to 
a most  attentive  audience  and  without 
I the  slightest  sign  of  interruption  . . . 
; something  of  a minor  miracle  in  itself! 
I The  parents  of  the  1400  students  were 
I invited,  of  course  with  the  hope  that 
j only  a few  hundred  would  come,  since 
I there  is  neither  space  nor  chairs  for  so 
many! 

li 


The  Consuelo  Band  was  lively  and  enthu- 
siastic. 


The  new  uniforms  were  shadowy  in 
the  faint  glow  of  flashlights  but  the 
beauty  of  the  spirit  of  a very  valiant 
youth,  singing  gloriously  in  spite  of  the 
staggering  odds  against  them  was  more 
magnificent  and  gave  greater  testimony 
of  their  faith  in  God  than  even  the 
stars  which  were  “writing  His  name 
in  the  firmament”  far  above  their 
heads. 

At  the  same  time  as  they  were  sing- 
ing last  night,  another  group  of  youths 
were  attacking  their  fellow-companion 
citizens,  wounding  and  killing  several 
and  throwing  five  of  their  corpses  into 
the  streets  in  various  parts  of  the 
Capital  City. 

Forward  and  onward  valiant  youth 
of  Consuelo!  Keep  teaching  your  coun- 
try what  Christian  community  really 
means.  Keep  on  dear  valiant  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Keep 
showing  all  of  us  what  heroic,  constant, 
perserving  devotion  can  do  to  uplift  a 
people!  In  some  places  they  say  that 
people  are  “confused”  in  their  religious 
life.  You,  Sisters,  are  not.  Yours  is  a 
clear  vision  and  inspiration  to  the  youth 
who  revere  and  respect  you  and  a liv- 
ing proof  of  your  faith  and  love  for  all 
of  our  brothers  in  Christ.  ■ 
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GUYANA 

SEHLING 

IN 

Terrence  O’Donnell,  SFM. 


O’Donnell,  SFM  (on  the  left)  talks  things  over 
with  fellow  missionary  in  Guyana,  John  Quinn,  SFM, 


I really  got  the  message  that  things 
were  going  to  be  different  in  Guyana 
the  night  I arrived  at  the  airport.  After 
waiting  around  for  about  an  hour  to . 
go  through  Customs  I walked  out  to  the 
parking  lot  with  Father  Vince  Heffer- 
nan,  who  had  driven  out  to  meet  the 
plane  and  I was  just  about  to  climb  in 
on  the  right  side  or  what  I took  to  be 
the  passenger  side  when  I noticed  that 
the  car  was  right-hand  drive.  The  drive 
to  Georgetown  — about  thirty-five 
miles  — did  nothing  to  restore  my  con- 
fidence. We  seemed  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  all  the  way  in.  I wasn't 
prepared  to  see  cows  and  goats  and 
chickens  all  over  the  road.  To  add  to 
the  confusion  there  were  small  children 
walking  on  both  sides,  old  women  out 
selling,  men  waving  down  cabs  and  I 
thought  that  Vince  was  going  to  mow 
down  half  the  population  of  Guyana. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong,  he’s  a good  driver 


but  he’s  become  conditioned  by  the 
local  traffic  scene. 

After  putting  in  one  of  the  coldest 
Canadian  winters  I can  recall,  it  was 
something  of  a shock  to  my  system  to 
meet  up  with  so  much  heat  all  at  once. 
The  humidity  here  is  high  and  I found 
myself  dripping  with  perspiration  after 
even  a short  journey  in  the  car.  It  took 
me  several  weeks  to  get  over  the  fatigue 
that  I felt  and  I didn’t  have  my  usual 
energy. 

Mosquitoes  as  they  are  grown  in 
Canada  have  never  bothered  me  very 
much.  I wasn’t  going  to  use  the  net 
because  1 didn’t  see  the  need  for  it.  One 
night  convinced  me  that  the  mosquitoes 
here  in  Guyana  are  particularly  savage 
and  they  seem  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
two  or  three  layers  of  cloth.  Depending 
on  which  ditch  the  mosquitoes  have 
been  breeding  in  one  can  pick  up  some  i 
very  unusual  diseases.  I no  longer  de-^| 
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Is  it  true  that  Guyanese  children  have  more  fun? 


bate  the  issue  but  burn  a mosquito  coil 
and  use  the  net  every  night. 

I think  that  the  children  hereabouts 
were  my  first  really  vivid  impression. 
I found  the  children  here  in  Guyana  to 
be  very  handsome.  As  you  know  there 
are  six  races  here  and  for  that  reason  a 
lot  of  variety  in  features  and  disposi- 
tions. But  when  the  children  are  all 
dressed  up  for  church  on  Sunday  and 
their  mothers  go  to  a lot  of  trouble  to 
see  that  they  are  — I really  believe  they 
are  the  most  attractive  children  in  the 
world. 

Another  thing  about  the  children 
here  in  Guyana  is  that  they  are  much 
more  spontaneous  and  explosive  than 
Canadian  children.  They  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  amusing  themselves.  With  only 
very  limited  exposure  to  the  mass 
media  they  are  not  nearly  so  sophisti- 
cated as  their  Canadian  counterparts. 

Father  Ted  Morris  put  the  whole 


thing  in  a nut-shell  I think  when  he 
observed  that  Canadian  children  seem 
to  have  lost  their  sense  of  wonder. 

“By  the  time  Canadian  kids  are  five 
years  old,”  he  said,  “they  have  seen 
everything  on  television.  I mean  what’s 
left  for  children  who  have  seen  a man 
walk  on  the  moon  and  have  instant 
contact  with  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  news,  sports  and 
opinions.” 

Guyanese  children  have  not  seen 
such  things  but  I believe  that  they  are 
more  familiar  with  their  own  immedi- 
ate environment  than  Canadian  chil- 
dren. They  like  to  swim  and  fish  and 
run  in  the  streets.  They  seem  to  laugh 
more  and  to  get  more  enjoyment  out 
of  what  they  are  doing.  Whether  you 
watch  boys  playing  cricket  at  the  school 
or  a group  of  girls  skipping  and  chasing 
each  other  all  over  there  is  a kind  of 
enthusiasm  that  is  contagious. 
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The  thought  has  crossed  my  mind 
that  Canadian  children  too  might  be  a 
lot  better  off  if,  instead  of  being  organ- 
ized to  death,  they  were  left  more  on 
their  own  to  play  with  each  other  and 
to  discover  for  themselves  the  world 
around  them. 

First  impressions  fade  and  I find 
myself  caught  up  in  the  work  of  the 
parish.  Father  Ron  Pete  and  myself  are 
teamed  up  with  the  Carmelite  Sisters 
next  door  to  build  community  in  this 
parish  of  New  Amsterdam 

One  of  the  most  important  organiz- 
ations in  this  parish  is  a group  of  about 
twenty  people  who  meet  once  a month 
to  determine  the  priorities  of  the  parish. 
They  speak  frankly  and  attempt  to  keep 
us  informed  as  to  what  is  really  going 
on. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  here 
in  the  parish  has  been  doing  very  fine 
work  in  helping  the  poor.  They  do  not 
operate  in  any  paternalistic  fashion  but 
if  someone  is  in  need  of  help  members 
of  the  Society  will  visit  the  person  in 
need  and  will  determine  how  much 
help  can  be  given.  They  are  very  much 
aware  of  how  easy  it  is  to  injure  the 
human  dignity  of  people  who  are  poor 
and  in  need  of  help. 

The  Christian  Family  Movement 
plays  an  important  role  in  this  parish. 
We  have  some  very  stimulating  discus- 
sions and  when  you  get  ten  or  twelve 
people  discussing  mutual  problems  you 
can  see  a kind  of  Community  beginning 
to  emerge.  One  of  the  members  of  a 
group  recently  made  us  all  more  aware 
of  the  good  that  CFM  can  accomplish. 

“I’ve  learned  a lot  in  CFM.  It’s  given 
me  an  insight  into  my  marriage  and 
into  the  marriages  of  others.  I’m  the 
manager  of  a small  insurance  company 


and  very  often  I am  called  upon  to 
give  advice  and  to  help  workers  in  re- 
gard to  marriage  problems.  CFM  has 
helped  me  to  help  people  with  personal 
problems.” 

There  is  a parish  Finance  Committee 
here  in  New  Amsterdam  which  not 
only  helps  us  to  raise  money  for  the 
needs  of  the  parish  but  also  to  spend 
money  wisely.  It  only  stands  to  reason 
that  people  will  not  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Church  if  they  suspect 
that  the  money  is  being  wasted  or 
directed  towards  the  wrong  set  of 
priorities. 

We  have  a rather  ambitious  catechet- 
ical program  in  the  parish  but  there  are 
a few  problems  not  exactly  unique  to 
Guyana.  Many  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  Catholic  schools  evidence  great 
willingness  to  become  Catholics  but 
their  parents  are  either  not  Catholic  or 
not  practicing  their  religion.  This  means 
that  one  hesitates  to  receive  even  such 
well  disposed  children  into  the  Church 
unless  there  is  some  way  that  their  faith 
can  be  sustained  in  the  family. 

Another  problem  in  this  catechetical 
program  is  that  there  are  no  existing 
text  books.  The  catechists  are  getting 
along  as  best  they  can  with  outdated 
catechisms  and  whatever  they  can  do 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
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by  way  of  innovation.  A priest  in 
Georgetown,  Father  McClusky,  has 
been  designing  a program  of  studies 
related  to  the  Guyana  scene  and  has 
already  produced  a number  of  interest- 
ing and  informative  pamphlets. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  work  here  in 
New  Amsterdam.  Since  we  have  no 
chaplains  to  spare  for  work  in  hospitals, 
old  people’s  homes,  mental  hospitals 
and  prisons  there  is  a full-time  apos- 
tolate  for  someone  in  just  visiting  these 
institutions  which  we  try  to  do  as  much 
as  possible. 

Some  of  our  parishioners  and  in  par- 
ticular one  David  Lawrence  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  visit  the  mental 
hospital  and  the  prison  on  a regular 
basis.  They  try  to  encourage  the  inmates 
that  life  is  still  worth  living  and  they 
attempt  to  give  such  unfortunate  peo- 
ple a spark  of  joy  in  their  lives. 

Since  many  people  here,  as  in  Can- 
ada, consider  the  Church  to  be  the 
activities  of  the  priest  and  only  re- 
motely related  to  lay  people  we  are 
attempting  to  form  a lay  leadership  pro- 
gram for  this  area  along  the  Corentyne 
1 River.  The  priests  stationed  in  different 
towns  along  the  way  have  grouped  to- 
gether. We  hope  to  have  four  or  five 
people  from  each  parish  meeting  on  a 
weekly  basis  for  some  twelve  weeks  to 
get  a good  grasp  of  Christian  principles 
and  to  develop  a sense  of  leadership 
and  to  acquire  a sense  of  their  own 
responsibility  in  running  the  Church. 
The  Church  in  Guyana  must  cease  to 
be  a Church  administered  by  outsiders. 
If  it  is  to  become  a strong  force  for 
good  in  Guyana  and  provide  useful 
insights  for  other  parts  of  the  world 
it  must  first  become  a Guyanese 
Church.  ■ 


MISSION 

EDUCATION 

* 

The 

Travelling 

Team 

/ owe  a debt  both  to  Greeks  and  to 
foreigners,  to  the  cultivated  and  the  un- 
cultivated. So,  for  my  part,  1 am  eager 
to  preach  the  good  news  to  you  at 
Rome  also.  For  1 am  not  ashamed  of 
the  good  news,  for  it  is  God's  power  for 
the  salvation  of  everyone  who  has  faith, 
of  the  Jew  first  and  then  of  the  Greek. . . 

— Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans 

To  realize  the  full  impact  of  those 
words  of  Paul  — missionary  to 
the  Gentiles  — we  have  only  to  recall 
those  heroic  missionaries  who  came  to 
Canada  from  France  in  the  early  days 
to  preach  the  good  news  of  salvation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  newly  dis- 
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The  team  spent  long  hours 
ful  panorama  of  mission. 
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covered  land.  We  owe  those  courageous 
men  a debt  that  we  can  never  fully 
repay.  We  owe  them  for  the  opportun- 
ity we  have  had  to  accept  the  faith  that 
lives  in  us.  The  only  way  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  repay  them  for  their  self- 
less sacrifice  is  to  pass  that  same  faith 
on  to  others. 

Our  Mission  Education  team  at  Scar- 
boro has  no  other  aim  than  to  make 
Canadian  Catholics  more  deeply  aware 
of  their  responsibility  to  those  less  for- 
tunate than  themselves;  to  make  them 
aware  that  they  are  all  missionaries. 
After  covering  the  dioceses  of  Kingston, 
Winnipeg  and  Peterborough  the  three- 
man  team  moved  into  Calgary,  Alberta 
last  September. . . . ■ 


Before  launching  the  Calgary  program  team  members  did  con- 
siderable research  on  the  history  of  Calgary  and  the  missionaries 
past  and  present  of  the  foothills  city. 


Lt.  to  rt.  Fathers  Gus  Roberts,  Mike  Traher  and  Jack 
Lynch,  prepare  to  leave  Scarboro  headquarters  for 
Calgary,  Through  a multi-media  presentation  they 
attempt  to  convey  the  real  meaning  and  the  tremen- 
dous scope  of  missionary  work  around  the  world. 


Fr.  Mike  Traher  points  out  a possible  slide  for  the 
fast-building  program. 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch  edits  the  sound  track  of  the  “Calgary 
production.” 
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ifferent 

rummer 

If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

- — Henry  David  Thoreau 

WISE  MAN  FROM 
THE  WEST 

Abandoning  an  age-old  exclusive  pro- 
vincialism the  Church  must  recognize 
and  tolerate  all  that  is  best  in  the  older 
civilization  and  introduce  only  her  es- 
sential message:  her  revelation  and  her 
theology.  If  she  attempts  to  impose  un- 
essentials— philosophic,  literary,  artistic 
or  ritual — or  to  cut  the  local  civilization 
to  Western  patterns  she  will  remain  an 


exotic  tied  to  Occidental  methodology 
and  customs  which  will  make  her  mes- 
sage unacceptable  to  the  local  peoples 
mind. . . . 

The  words  written  above  might  very 
well  have  originated  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  Vatican  II  but  strangely  enough 
they  are  the  thoughts  and  policy  of  a 
missionary  who  worked  in  China  in  the 
late  sixteenth  century.  A man  of  pro- 
digious talents  he  laboured  in  China  for 
nearly  thirty  years  without  ever  once 
returning  to  his  native  Italy.  He  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a scholar  and  a 
man  of  righteousness.  The  Chinese 
called  him  Li  Ma-tou,  the  wise  man 
from  the  far  western  country. 

When  he  was  given  permission  by 
Chinese  authorities  to  enter  the  Middle 
Kingdom  (China)  in  1583  he  was  de- 
termined to  reach  the  Emperor  with 
the  Christian  message.  He  knew  in- 
stinctively that  because  religion  was 
intellectual  it  appealed  to  the  head  as 
well  as  the  heart  and  therefore  he 
should  seek  out  the  head  of  the  nation. 

At  first  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  and 
ridicule  because  he  looked  so  strange 
with  his  long  nose  and  big  eyes.  He  was 
classified  as  a barbarian  because  the 
people  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  were 
convinced  that  theirs  was  the  most  im- 
portant region  of  the  world. 

Well  versed  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy  this  Italian  was  content  to 
talk  to  the  local  mandarins  and  scholars 
about  the  things  that  were  of  interest 
to  them.  He  lived  a strict  life  and 
showed  himself  to  be  a man  of  prayer 
but  he  nevertheless  had  time  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  those  who  came  to 
see  him  whether  out  of  curiousity  or  a 
genuine  interest  in  what  he  had  to  say. 
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At  first  he  donned  the  robes  of  a 
Buddhist  monk  not  realizing  that  the 
monks  were  not  held  in  high  esteem  as 
in  Japan  but  were  actually  looked  down 
upon.  In  spite  of  this  barrier  the  Italian 
Jesuit  continued  to  adopt  Chinese  ways 
and  to  study  intently  the  Chinese 
classics.  Gifted  with  an  almost  photo- 
graphic memory  he  was  soon  writing 
books  to  explain  Christian  doctrine  in 
Chinese  literary  style.Those  books  were 
to  become  classics  in  themselves  and 
were  later  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  those  intellectuals  who  read 
them. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  man’s  un- 
usual penetration  into  the  psychology 
of  the  Chinese  that  he  was  enabled  to 
determine  that  the  honours  given  to 
parents  and  ancestors  in  Confucianism 
were  really  nothing  more  than  filial 
worship.  Dr.  Li,  as  he  was  called,  used 
the  teachings  of  Confucius  as  a bridge 
between  Christianity  and  the  Chinese. 

Although  progress  was  very  slow  in 
the  beginning  and  there  were  many  set- 
I backs  he  did  not  become  discouraged 
but  rather  viewed  each  setback  or  break 
I through  as  simply  the  will  of  God.  Of 
course  he  was  human  and  there  were 
^ times  when  even  his  unusual  patience 
was  tested  to  the  limit.  He  knew  that 
i many,  even  in  his  own  Order,  thought 
I that  he  should  be  out  in  the  streets  with 
a cross  preaching  Christianity  in  a bold 
and  fearless  way  but  he  was  convinced 
that  such  practices  would  only  turn  the 
Chinese  against  the  new  idea  and  lead 
' to  his  expulsion  from  the  Middle  King- 
dom. The  thought  that  continually 
; haunted  him  throughout  his  many  years 
in  China  was  how  to  be  totally  other 
without  losing  his  own  identity. 

After  many  discouragements  and 


Matteo  Ricci 


even  threats  to  his  life,  Li  Ma-tou 
reached  Peking  the  Capital  of  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  and  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor.  He  had  brought  presents  in 
the  accumstomed  manner  and  on  the 
day  appointed  was  dressed  in  red  gar- 
ments to  match  the  red  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  and  was  ushered  into  the  royal 
presence  at  dawn  with  many  other 
visitors.  As  he  knelt  on  the  floor  of  the 
royal  reception  room  holding  a prism 
up  in  front  of  his  mouth  to  conceal  his 
breath  he  found  himself  doubting  his 
whole  mission. 

“What  am  I doing  here  under  the 
sign  of  the  dragon?  How  absurd,  how 
presumptuous  to  have  dreamed  of  con- 
verting the  Emperor!  Every  event  since 
my  arrival  in  China  should  have  made 
clear  the  futility  of  such  an  attempt. 
Always  it  has  been  I who  have  given 
the  love,  made  overtures  and  sacrifices 
— only  to  be  ignored.  China  simply 
doesn’t  care.  Rejection,  persecution, 
bloodshed  would  be  easier  to  bear  be- 
cause ultimately  it  would  bear  fruit  but 
empty  failure  cannot  fertilize  the 
future.” 
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On  that  occasion  the  Emperor  did 
not  even  look  at  him  or  say  anything 
to  him.  But  this  was  not  a man  who 
could  be  put  down  easily.  He  used  his 
talent  for  clock-making  to  win  favour 
with  the  Emperor  and  finally  won  his 
way  into  the  palace  compound. 

At  the  peak  of  his  influence  there 
were  2500  Christians  in  China  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  converting  one 
hundred  a year. 

This  was  the  missionary’s  missionary. 
He  used  every  opportunity  and  every 
excuse  to  introduce  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  into  the  lives  of  his  adopted  peo- 
ple. There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his 
talents  and,  on  different  occasions,  he 
put  Chinese  words  to  madrigals  which 
were  popular  at  that  time  in  the  court 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Always  he 
combined  culture  and  creed  so  that  his 
works  not  only  pleased  the  ear  but  in- 
dicated the  right  way  to  live. 

Consider  this  madrigal  he  composed 
on  the  True  Way  to  Longevity: 

‘True  longevity  is  reckoned  not  by 
the  number  of  years  but  according 
to  progress  in  virtue.  If  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  grants  me  one  more  day  of 
life,  He  does  so  that  I may  correct 
yesterday’s  faults;  failure  to  do  this 
would  be  a sign  of  great  ingratitude.” 
When  he  died  in  1610  he  was  buried 
just  outside  of  Peking. 

Through  his  patience  and  consider- 
able virtue  Matteo  Ricci  had  made  the 
Church  acceptable  to  the  Chinese.  Un- 
fortunately when  foreign  powers  were 
made  aware  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
they  approached  it  not  as  Ricci  who 
had  come  to  give  something  but  rather 
to  exploit  and  to  conquer.  After  the 
Opium  Wars  and  the  opening  up  of 
China  to  the  outside  world  far  from  the 


image  of  the  wise  and  gentle  man  from 
the  West  the  Chinese  had  learned  the 
hard  way  that  the  result  of  Western 
progress  was  to  be  selfish,  to  kill  others 
and  to  feel  little  integrity  and  less 
shame. 

Even  missionaries  changed  their  style 
and  spent  little  time  on  learning  the  cul- 
ture and  language  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  undeniable  zeal  to  preach  the 
gospel.  More  and  more  Western  ways 
were  beginning  to  cloud  the  message 
of  salvation  and  rejection  was  just 
around  the  corner.  ■ 


Yes,  you  CAN  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it. 


Learn  about  our  ANNUITY  PLAN, 
whereby  you  can  (1)  help  the  mis- 
sions with  that  bond  or  stock  or 
bank  account  and  (2)  still  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  from  6.5%  to 
12%  depending  on  your  age. 


Please  send  me  your  Annuity  leaflet, 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

i 


Name . .. 
Address 
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TAKE 
A 

The  safeguard  of  faith  is  a right  state 
of  heart.  This  it  is  that  gives  it  birth;  it 
also  disciplines  it.  This  is  what  protects 
it  from  bigotry,  credulity  and  fanati- 
cism. It  is  holiness  or  dutifulness,  or 
the  new  creation,  or  the  spiritual  mind, 
however  we  word  it,  which  is  the  quick- 
ening and  illuminating  principle  of  true 
faith,  giving  it  eyes,  hands  and  feet.  It 
is  Love  which  forms  it  out  of  the  rude 
chaos  into  an  image  of  Christ. 

— John  Henry  Newman 
Oxford  University  Sermons. 
>1: 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
republics  and  democracies  have  gener- 
ally lost  their  liberties  by  way  of  pass- 
ing from  civilian  to  quasi-military 
status.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
arbitrary  rule  than  the  military  junta. 

— Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 

^ ;fc  jJ; 

Being  a front-page  hero  is  about  the 
shortest-lived  profession  on  earth. 

— Will  Rogers 

We  know  we  need  some  law  as  every 
family  does,  but  we  also  know  that  the 
thickness  of  our  legal  code  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  absence  of  confidence 


and  love.  The  man  who  must  ever  re- 
sort to  the  law  to  hold  us  is  the  man 
afraid  of  us,  because  he  is  first  afraid 
of  himself.  He  does  not  trust  man  nor 
believe  in  his  nobility,  nor  sense  the 
Creator’s  mark  that  rests  on  him. 

=i=  * 

Development  will  dictate  radical 
changes  that  will  take  time  . . . and 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  continued  agi- 
tations and  even  to  violence.  The  coun- 
tries that  give  aid  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  this  in  a realistic  way;  they  must 
not  be  too  easily  disappointed  or  prone 
to  discontinue  their  aid. 

— George  D.  Woods  (1968) 
Retiring  President  of  World  Bank 
❖ 

Many  times  we  are  misunderstood  be- 
cause the  reason  for  our  actions  is  not 
known  by  our  critics.  For  example, 
two  Indians  once  watched  the  pro- 
gress in  the  construction  of  a light- 
house. After  many  months  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and,  as  the  Indians 
watched,  a thick  fog  began  to  roll  in. 

“Ugh,”  said  one  to  the  other,  “light 
shine,  bell  ring,  horn  blow,  but  fog 
come  in  all  the  same.” 

=!=  =i-- 

“Nobody  wants  you  when  you’re  old.” 
True  enough,  but  I’m  not  sure  people 
want  you  that  much  when  you’re  young. 
I’d  say  that  if  you  want  to  be  desired, 
you’d  better  make  yourself  desirable; 
if  you  want  to  be  needed,  you’d  better 
make  yourself  necessary;  if  you  want 
to  be  loved,  you’d  better  make  your- 
self lovable.  Nobody  in  this  world  has 
a right  to  be  wanted  or  needed  or 
loved;  nobody  in  this  world  has  a right 
to  anything. 

— Richard  I.  Needham. 
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Canada's 
External  Relations 

with 

Latin  America 


In  December  of  1969  a group  of  Cana- 
dian Oblate  Missionaries  and  volun- 
teers, engaged  in  development  work  in 
various  countries  of  Latin  America, 
submitted  a brief  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment in  which  they  offered  nine 
recommendations  whereby  Canada 
might  better  play  its  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  hemispheric  solidarity  in  the 
progress  of  a civilization  that  would 
enhance  Canadian  life  even  as  it  raised 
the  living  standards  of  Canada’s  Latin 
America  neighbors.  During  the  months 
that  follow  “Scarboro  Missions”  will  be 
considering  these  recommendations  in- 
dividually in  order  to  understand  more 
fully  what  makes  one  form  of  aid 
acceptable  and  another  form  dehuman- 
izing. 

CANADIAN  AID  TO  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA SHOULD  BE  OF  SUCH  A 
NATURE  AS  TO  BENEFIT  FULLY 
THE  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES. 

Too  often  the  so-called  “external 
aid”  of  the  industrialized  nations 
proves  to  be  ineffective.  Following  are 


the  remarks  of  a man  who  speaks  with 
the  hard  realism  of  a banker: 

The  developed  countries  do  not  seem 
to  think  of  the  future.  Their  policies  of 
assistance  tend  to  strongly  reflect  their 
own  narrow  preoccupations  to  take  into 
effective  consideration  the  situation  in 
the  developing  countries  or  to  adopt 
far-sighted  visions  for  the  truth.  Bi- 
lateral programs  of  aid  constitute  their 
foremost  objective,  so  that,  by  this  ‘ 
means,  high-revenue  countries  continue 
to  help  themselves.  Indeed,  they  see  in 
these  aid  programs:  j 

— the  hope  of  financing  their  export-  I 
able  production; 

— a tactical  support  for  their  diplom- 
acy; 

— a guarantee  for  their  strategic  mili- 
tary positions. 

In  order  to  avoid  making  of  its  aid 
an  object  of  some  contempt  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiaries  themselves,  we  sug- 
gest that  it  conform  to  the  following 
norms: 

Aid  requires  planning  — if  economic 
growth  is  to  be  coherent  and  the  eco- 
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nomic  structures  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned are  to  assume  a truly  modern 
form.  This  will  be  achieved  through 
basic  changes  in  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion by  the  adoption  and  full  utilization 
of  modern  technology  directed  towards 
the  collective  interest  and  the  just  re- 
distribution of  income. 

Aid  should  focus  on  the  marginal 
I sector  (80%  to  90%)  of  the  population 
I of  a country,  since  any  hope  of  change 
!|  rests  necessarily  on  this  element.  It  has 
! now  been  forcibly  demonstrated  that 
; any  aid  entrusted  to  the  ruling-class 
I only  serves  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
I Aid  must  aim  at  the  social  integration 
I of  the  nation  through  a strategy  of  de- 
I velopment  that  is  not  based  on  the 
I present  factors  of  growth  nor  on  the 
I setting  up  of  growth  industries  in  rural 
I areas,  but  that  looks  forward  to  a num- 
iber  of  successive  transitions  aimed  at  a 
|better  qualitative  and  quantitative  use 
! iof  the  human  potential. 

. I Aid  should  address  itself  primarily  to 
I {agriculture  and  should  postulate  a de- 
^Iveloprhent  policy  that  favours  improve- 


ment from  below  in  the  agricultural 
community.  The  development  must 
meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the 
rural  population  and,  where  possible, 
be  carried  out  under  the  control  of 
agricultural  worker  groups  with  the 
adjunct  of  local  secondary  industries. 
Sustained  development  presupposes  di- 
versified farming  capable  of  future 
expansion  by  itself. 

Aid  should  foster  education  — an 
educational  system  closely  integrated  in 
a general  program  of  development.  Aid 
applied  within  the  traditional  frame- 
work of  education  often  only  succeeds 
in  strengthening  a system  designed  to 
favor  an  educated  class  that  is  incap- 
able of  assuring  development.  Adult- 
education  ought  therefore  to  receive 
some  priority  from  external  aid.  Prac- 
tical training  in  more  successful 
methods  of  production  is  also  most 
important.  The  training  of  administra- 
tors and  technicians  to  direct  govern- 
mental services,  cooperative  movements 
and  small  industry  should  also  be  re- 
garded as  essential  in  aid  programs.  ■ 
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Many  centuries  of  academic  edu- 
cation and  at  least  one  century  of 
public  education  in  the  affluent  world, 
find  man  with  some  painful  delusions. 
One  is  that  education  in  itself  makes 
man  a better  person;  if  he  knows  better 
he  will  do  better.  Another  is  that  man’s 
progress  depends  on  his  knowledge; 
man  is  himself  the  master  of  his  destiny. 
And  a third  is  that  the  certainty  of 
knowledge  is  the  best  that  man  can 
hope  for,  dismissing  the  real  thing  on 
which  all  human  progress  depends, 
man’s  faith,  his  extraordinary  power  to 
believe.  When  man  depends  so  com- 
pletely on  his  power  to  know  that  he 
loses  sight  of  his  much  greater  power 
to  believe,  his  plight  is  tragic.  For  only 
by  the  light  of  faith  can  he  glimpse  the 
very  real  things  which  are  invisible  in 
the  dim  light  of  knowledge. 

Christian  culture  has  tended  to  en- 


The  Power 
To  Believe 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM. 

It  takes  faith  to  see  Christ  in  your  fellow  man, 


courage  man  to  think  of  his  power  toS 
believe,  to  accept  what  he  cannot  see 
and  touch,  as  being  exclusively  tied  to^; 
his  relationship  with  God.  In  reality, ^ 
every  man  who  truly  loves  exercises  his  J 
power  to  believe  in  another  human  1* 
being,  to  be  aware  of  another’s  precious^ 
potential  which  is  intangible,  invisible,^ 
hidden,  but  very  real.  Furthermore  it  is» 
too  quickly  accepted  that  scientists  are| 
men  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  faith. 
Actually,  every  scientist  who  discov-  i 
ered  any  of  the  secrets  of  creation  did 
so  because  he  did  not  know,  but  did-  | 
believe  that  it  was  there  to  be  found. 
He  sought  the  invisible.  He  was  usually'  | 
a scientific  maverick  who,  as  Einstein  | 
put  it,  “questioned  an  axiom.”  He  was  | 
just  not  satisfied  with  what  he  saw 
and  knew.  J 

St.  Paul  calls  faith,  “the  substanc® 
of  things  to  be  hoped  for,  the  evidences 
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of  things  which  appear  not.”  Man’s 
power  to  believe,  like  his  other  powers 
cannot  simply  be  ignored.  If  he  does 
not  use  it  well  he  will  use  it  badly.  If 
he  does  not  believe  in  that  which  is 
good  and  true  and  right,  he  will  accept 
what  is  bad  and  false  and  wrong.  Super- 
stition is  merely  faith  badly  invested, 
badly  used.  Man  simply  cannot  be 
without  gods,  without  priorities.  Some- 
thing always  has  to  come  first  in  his 
life.  If  his  priorities  are  valid  and  true 
he  will  be  happy;  if  they  are  erroneous 
and  ill-conceived  he  will  be  a very  un- 
happy, mixed-up  person,  capable  of 
almost  any  aberration,  doomed  eventu- 
ally to  moan  as  did  the  dying  Cardinal 
Wolseley,  “Had  I but  served  my  God 
as  I have  served  my  king.  . . .” 

The  man  who  opts  for  God.  Chris- 
tianity, does  a dangerous  thing.  He 
decides  to  live  by  his  faith,  to  base  his 
life  on  the  relationship  between  man 
and  God.  He  does  not  ignore  his  knowl- 
edge but  lives  his  life  primarily  by 
faith,  his  belief  that  there  is  a God  who 
created  man,  who  determined  man’s 
purpose,  who  makes  much  more  than 
adequate  help  available  for  man’s 
achievement  of  his  purpose,  his  poten- 
tial. He  believes  that  man’s  immediate 
and  ultimate  happiness  is  tied  into  his 
relationship  with  God  here  on  earth 
and  forever  in  heaven.  This  so  fantastic 
thing  would  indeed  be  incredible  with- 
out the  power  to  believe. 

The  priest  is  merely  the  Christian 
who  dedicates  his  whole  professional 
life  to  the  development  of  every  man’s 
awareness  of  God  here  and  now,  aware- 
ness of  the  relationship  on  which  his 
earthly  happiness  depends.  For  this 
reason  vocations  are  not  found  among 
those  with  minimal  awareness  of  their 


Faith  is  a necessary  part  of  everyday  life. 


power  to  believe,  whose  lives  are  spent 
measuring  and  accumulating  the  ma- 
terial things  of  this  world  as  if  spiritual 
reality  was  a myth. 

Even  among  so-called  good  Chris- 
tians the  reason  few  people  opt  for 
religious  life  is  easily  seen.  For  even 
though  they  do  profess  man  to  be  body 
and  soul,  and  seem  convinced  that  the 
soul  outweighs  the  body  many  times  in 
importance,  their  lives  are  lived  with 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  emphasis 
on  the  body  — how  they  feel,  what 
they  like  and  dislike,  what  they  eat, 
drink  or  wear,  where  they  go  and  what 
they  do  — as  if  birth  to  death  were  the 
total  picture  of  man.  To  be  a real  Chris- 
tian, let  alone  a priest  or  religious,  is 
to  believe  deeply  that  everything  one  is 
and  does  here  and  now  has  an  eternal 
value,  an  eternal  consequence. 

Much  more  overlooked  than  this, 
however,  is  the  fact  that,  only  one  who 
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has  a deep  faith  can  ever  hope  to  relate 
deeply  and  intimately,  lastingly  in  love, 
to  another  human  being.  For  ultimately 
the  deepening  of  all  personal  love  de- 
pends on  the  ability  to  see  in  the  other 
person  a tremendous  though  invisible 
value  and  potential,  which  can  unfold 
only  in  the  sunshine  of  a loving  trust. 
In  such  sunshine  the  great  loves  of  the 
world  are  born.  Only  through  faith  can 
one  see  the  person  hidden  in  the  body, 
the  youth  hidden  by  the  years,  the 
beauty  hidden  by  the  decay,  the  strength 
hidden  by  the  physical  weakness,  the 
real  goodness  behind  the  personality. 

It  takes  faith  to  equate  the  other 
person  with  oneself,  and  only  doing  so 
makes  exploitation  of  another  unthink- 
able. It  is  the  very  faith  which  sees 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  which  also  sees 
Christ  in  one’s  fellow  man.  Faith  makes 
it  possible  to  go  by  more  than  appear- 
ance. Failure  to  equate  the  other  with 
oneself  makes  the  cut-off  point  in  every 
human  relationship.  And,  of  course  the 
conviction  of  the  value  of  human  life, 
the  living  person,  comes  specifically 
from  the  belief  that  God  made  that 
person  for  Himself.  When  one  accepts 
by  faith  that  ultimate  union  with  God 
is  the  greatest  thing  one  can  help  an- 
other towards,  one  is  then  a genuinely 
loving  person,  one  whose  interest  is 
true,  deep  and  lasting.  Without  such 
faith  there  is  only  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man,  the  value  of  people  measured  by 
their  usefulness  to  their  masters,  their 
survival  subject  to  their  fellow  man’s 
expedient,  faulty  and  selfish  judgment. 
What  hope  can  there  be  for  man  in 
such  circumstances?  All  suicides  are 
the  incredible  conclusion  from  unhappy 
experience  that  not  to  live  is  better  than 
life. 


What  does  Faith  bring  you  to?  — 

Life  everlasting. 

To  believe  in  God  is  to  accept  that 
one  has  a loving  Father.  Faith  assures 
that  we  will  always  be  on  the  winning 
side  if  we  choose  to  be,  that  there  will 
never  be  circumstances  in  our  lives  so 
devastating  that  we  cannot  surmount 
them.  Many  of  our  fellow  men  have 
proven  this.  Those  who  crumble  fast- 
est under  adversity  are  those  who  de- 
pend primarily  on  material  resources. 
The  man  of  faith  survives  all  trials  in- 
cluding death  itself  through  his  spiritual 
resources.  Such  faith  made  St.  Paul  cry 
out  “Death  where  is  your  sting?” 
Materialists  dread  nothing  more  than 
death,  fearing  even  its  mention. 

Genuine  faith  sees  God  as  Beauty, 
Truth,  Goodness  and  Love,  infinite  and 
immeasurable  but  neither  distant  nor 
disinterested.  While  true  faith  sees  evi- 
dence of  God  everywhere  it  sees  Him 
especially  in  people  and  makes  service 
to  them  a privilege.  Faith  makes  the 
difference  between  darkness  and  light, 
sickness  and  health,  poverty  and  riches, 
hate  and  love,  despair  and  hope,  be- 
tween dying  and  living.  Faith  is  the 
stuff  of  commitment,  the  star  leading 
man  through  the  jungle  of  his  pains  and 
his  pleasures,  saving  him  from  being 
put  off  course  by  pain  or  drawn  off 
course  by  pleasure.  Faith  is  man’s  moti- 
vation for  virtue,  the  power  he  has  to 
do  what  has  to  be  done  regardless  of 
everything  less  than  commitment  con- 
viction. Faith  gives  man  his  true  self 
respect.  To  believe  in  himself  and  his 
role,  man  must  believe  in  the  God 
behind  it  all.  Faith  is  precious.  ■ 
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JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

I have  never  laid  eyes  on  George 
since  I was  about  ten.  His  family 
I must  have  moved  away.  However,  my 
memories  of  him  are  still  quite  vivid. 

George  was  the  type  of  fellow  who 
seems  to  turn  up  in  almost  every  neigh- 
bourhood — every  school.  A fellow, 
big  for  his  age,  tough  and  mean.  One 
who  takes  extreme  delight  in  having 
someone  at  his  mercy. 

He  seemed  to  be  always  pushing  and 
shoving  smaller  children.  I can’t  count 
the  number  of  times  he  would  flip  me 
on  my  back,  hold  me  down  and  punch 
me  — or  throw  snow  in  my  face.  No- 
body really  liked  George.  Everyone 
avoided  him. 

I Our  teacher  used  to  tell  us  that  we 
Imust  love  everyone.  However,  to  love 
George  seemed  no  easy  task.  How  does 
a person  love  one  who  continually 
makes  us  suffer?  It  is  difficult,  and 
challenging.  How  hard  it  must  have 
been  for  Christ  to  forgive  his  tormen- 
tors. However,  he  did.  In  His  wisdom 
he  understood  that  they  were  acting 
mostly  out  of  fear  and  lack  of  under- 
? standing. 

We  too,  in  our  dealings  with  those 
who  seem  to  create  unhappiness  around 
' them,  should  try  as  hard  as  we  can  to 
' see  beyond  their  outward  behaviour 


i 


and  find  the  real  person  inside.  Per- 
haps, unknown  to  us,  he  has  suffered 
deeply  himself,  causing  him  to  be  un- 
kind to  others.  If  we  try  to  follow 
Christ’s  example  of  complete  forgive- 
ness, we  may  be  able  to  help  someone 
like  George  find  his  truly  happy  and 
friendly  self  through  our  understand- 
ing and  kindness.  ■ 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

Best  regards  come  from  the  Misutka 
family.  They  have  also  sent  us  their  pic- 
ture. What  a lovely  family!  Together 
they  have  saved  $10.00  to  share  with 
less  fortunate  children  in  foreign  lands. 
They  also  remember  us  and  our  work 
in  their  prayers.  — Many  thanks  for 
your  thoughtfulness  and  generosity  and 
may  God  bless  you. 


Catherine  (12);  Frances  (10);  Christopher  (9); 
Daniel  (6);  Patricia  (3),  and  Sandra  (2) 
Misutka. 
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Donald  J.  Boyle,  SFM. 


The  first  ship  I ever  saw  up  close 
was  in  San  Francisco  in  1959.  I 
really  didn’t  see  the  ship  at  all  because 
we  walked  right  from  the  dock  onto 
the  freighter.  It  was  in  the  early  autumn 
evening  and  so  we  couldn’t  see  very 
much  of  anything.  Father  Pat  Mc- 
Namara had  made  the  trip  before  and 
so  he  disappeared  somewhere  inside  to 
see  about  cabins.  Father  Pat  Kelly  and 
myself  were  new  to  this  ocean-going 
life  and  we  stood  there  on  the  deck  of 
the  S.S.  Yaka  and  marvelled  that  we 
were  on  a ship.  The  ground  beneath 
our  feet  felt  firm  enough  and  just  pos- 
sibly this  would  be  “a  bit  of  a lark.” 
Father  Kelly  had  an  advantage  over  me 
because  he  was,  and  still  is  for  that  mat- 
ter, a Maritimer.  Hailing  from  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  Father  Pat  grew  up 
breathing  salt  air  and  watching  ships 
come  into  the  harbour.  My  experience 


with  ships  and  large  bodies  of  water 
up  to  that  moment  had  been  confined 
to  rowboats  and  a bath  on  Saturday 
night. 

I was  just  on  the  point  of  remarking 
that  this  Pacific  Ocean  was  no  “big  • 
deal”  when  the  S.S.  Yaka  suddenly 
hauled  anchor.  It  was  then  that  Father 
Kelly  produced  something  which  clearly 
proved  the  superiority  of  a true  Mari- 
timer over  Prairie  landlubbers.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a tiny  box  of  pills. 

“Here  take  this,”  he  said  wisely,  “it’s 
to  prevent  sea-sickness.”  It  was  kind  of 
funny  but  up  until  he  said  those  words 
the  thought  of  sea-sickness  had  never 
crossed  my  mind.  I don’t  like  to  under- 
mine people’s  confidence  in  those  little 
red  pills  but  I had  no  sooner  popped  a 
couple  of  them  back  in  a kind  of  toast 
to  Father  Kelly  when  I began  to  feel 
the  ship  rocking  beneath  my  feet.  It 
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seemed  to  me  that  one  had  to  put  one’s 
foot  down  a little  farther  on  one  side 
and  not  as  far  on  the  other.  In  short 
we  were  beginning  to  rock  and  roll. 

Down  in  the  galley  we  got  the  first 
few  whiffs  of  supper.  It  was  hot  down 
there  and  mixed  with  the  smell  of 
grease  frying  and  the  see-saw  motion 
of  the  vessel  Father  Pat  and  I were  be- 
ginning to  get  the  feel  of  the  ship.  And 
it  didn’t  feel  good.  It  was  right  about 
then  that  we  met  the  Captain  who  was 
somehow  going  to  float  that  barge  to 
Yokohama. 

“You  guys  look  pretty  green.  Maybe 
you’d  better  go  up  on  the  deck.”  He 
was  laughing  as  he  moved  on  through 
the  gang-way. 

Needless  to  say  Father  Kelly  and  I 
didn’t  feel  much  like  tying  on  the  feed- 
bag  that  first  night.  In  fact  it  was  noon 
the  next  day  when  we  ventured  down 
to  the  galley.  We  were  well  out  to  sea 
by  that  time  and  the  salt  sea  air  was 
giving  us  an  appetite. 

I had  an  outside  seat  at  our  corner 
table.  Everything  seemed  to  be  bolted 
to  the  floor  except  my  chair.  I watched 
Sam,  the  cabin  boy  set  the  plates  on  the 
table  in  open-mouthed  admiration.  He 
had  to  do  a little  soft-shoe  shuffle  and 
a brief  juggling  act  to  keep  on  his  feet 
and  under  the  plates.  Suddenly  the  ship 
took  a sharp  list  and  I found  myself  the 
man  in  motion.  I did  two  or  three  back- 
flips  into  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
dining  quarters.  Everyone  was  laugh- 
ing at  me  as  I picked  myself  up  and 
started  back  to  my  seat. 

During  those  first  few  days  all  the 
passengers  were  lined  up  along  the  rail 
watching  the  waves  break  across  the 
bow.  There  were  twelve  of  us  in  all, 
and  almost  to  a man  we  said  the  same 


thing:  “Look  at  all  that  water!  Isn’t  it 
beautiful?” 

I came  to  remember  those  words 
because  as  the  days  drifted  by  and  the 
weather  turned  sour  and  the  ship 
rocked  back  and  forth  and  up  and 
down  the  admiration  for  the  waves 
began  to  waver. 

Father  Kelly  and  I shared  a cabin 
and  we  spent  the  nights  trying  to  keep 
from  falling  out  of  bed  as  we  whiled 
away  the  hours  watching  three  apples 
roll  this  way  and  two  oranges  roll  the 
other  way  between  the  bunks. 

Saying  Mass  was  an  unforgettable 
experience.  It  took  both  Father  Kelly 
and  I to  hold  the  candles  and  book 
and  cruets  on  the  altar  while  Father 
Pat  McNamara,  “the  old  salt,”  strug- 
gled to  keep  from  doing  a belly  roll 
over  the  improvised  altar.  Talk  about 
participation! 

Our  fellow  passengers  were  very 
congenial.  Two  of  them  were  a husband 
and  wife  team,  who  were  going  to 
Japan  to  visit  their  daughter.  The  Cap- 
tain did  his  best  to  make  it  a happy 
ship.  He  was  the  lone  Northerner 
amongst  a crew  of  Southerners  mostly 
from  Mobile,  Alabama.  The  Captain 
fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of  faithful 
movie-goers.  He  had  a talking  raven, 
a well  stocked  library  and  a lot  of 
tall  tales. 

One  day  he  walked  into  dinner  and 
just  before  he  sat  down  he  said  in  a 
barely  audible  voice  to  the  chief 
engineer. 

“Got  any  idea  where  we  are,  chief? 
I was  up  there  on  the  bridge  and  the 
wind  blew  all  my  charts  away.  Maybe 
somebody  on  board  knows  what  Japan 
looks  like,  eh?” 

The  Captain  was  always  putting  in 
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little  references  to  Jonah  as  we  bounced 
our  way  through  the  towering  waves. 
One  night  the  ship  was  heaving  worse 
than  usual  and  all  the  furniture  was 
crashing  against  the  bulkhead.  Even  the 
dishes  were  falling  out  of  the  shelves. 
We  were  playing  a little  game  of  five- 
card  stud  with  the  Captain  and  it  was 
all  we  could  do  to  keep  our  feet  under 
the  table. 

The  Captain,  after  a time,  stood  up 
and  left  the  table.  About  five  minutes 
later  the  ship  settled  and  we  seemed  to 
be  gliding  over  the  waves.  When  he 
returned  to  the  table  he  calmly  picked 
up  his  cards  and  proceeded  to  discard. 

“All  right  what  did  you  do?”  said 
Father  Kelly,  speaking  for  all  of  us. 

The  Captain  peeked  over  his  cards 
and  chuckled:  “I  just  calmed  the 
waves.” 

Actually  he  had  turned  the  ship 
around  and  we  were  heading  back  for 
San  Francisco.  We  kept  to  that  policy 
of  “step  forward  to  the  rear”  for  a full 
day  because  we  didn’t  have  enough  bal- 
last to  buck  those  giant  waves  of  the 
ocean  that  is  laughingly  called  Pacific. 
In  fact,  outside  of  our  trunks  and  the 
trunks  of  others  of  our  number  who 
had  very  wisely  gone  Air  Canada,  the 
bulk  of  the  cargo  on  the  S.S.  Yaka 
seemed  to  be  a giant  stove  that  Father 
Kelly  had  been  requested  to  slip  into 
his  luggage  and  bring  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Everybody  was  muttering  about 
it  but  nobody  came  right  out  and  said 
that  it  was  slightly  incongruous  to  be 
packing  a stove  into  the  tropics. 

One  of  the  non-missionary  passen- 
gers was  Mr.  Knu,  who  had  been  study- 
ing music  in  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  took  Mr.  Knu  pretty 
much  on  faith  because  he  disappeared 


into  his  cabin  shortly  after  coming* 
aboard  and  it  was  only  the  Captain 
who  kept  insisting  that  he  was  really  ' 
in  there  and  getting  a lot  of  enjoyment  ■ 
out  of  his  ‘mal  de  mer.’  Mr.  Knu  didn’t  j 
eat  all  the  way  across  and  it  was  only  ' | 
as  we  limped  into  Yokohama  that  he  ' 
appeared  for  the  first  time.  The  word 
‘land’  was  like  a tonic  to  him  and  he  j 
stood  there  on  the  deck  smiling  and  ;! 
looking  just  wonderful.  j 

Father  McNamara  and  I had  arrived 
when  we  reached  Yokohama  but  poor 
Father  Kelly  had  another  long  lap  onu 
the  waves  to  the  Philippines.  As  wef 
waved  farewell  I got  a good  look  at| 
the  crew  and  it  occurred  to  me  thatj 
he  had  an  excellent  chance  of  beingf 
“Shanghai’d.”  In  spite  of  glowing  re-^ 
ports  about  his  work  I never  really  be-J 
lieved  that  Father  Kelly  ever  arrived] 
in  the  Philippines. 

Nine  years  later  my  insatiable  cur-| 
iosity  got  the  better  of  me  and  I stopped^ 
in  at  the  Philippines  on  my  way  backt 
to  Canada.  In  the  immortal  words  of^ 
President  Nixon  “I  just  want  to  makei^i 
one  thing  perfectly  clear  . . .”  Father:: 
Pat  Kelly  is  alive  and  well  and  living 
in  Leyte.  It  will  come  as  a blow  to  his 
Maritimer  forbears  but  he  insists  he’s 
off  ships  for  life.  Don’t  hold  your 
breath  Cunard,  Father  Kelly  is  a pretty 
stubborn  guy!  ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  ack> 
nowledgement  within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us.  f J 
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Fr.  Roderick  McNeil  was  ordained  for 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
1953.  After  a brief  stint  in  the  Promo- 
tion Department,  Father  McNeil  was 
assigned  to  the  Philippine  Mission 
where  he  served  for  six  years.  In  1 962 
he  was  sent  to  the  Dominician  Republic 
where  he  is  still  working. 

I Remember 

I remember  when  we  had  no  cat.  The  rats  just  overran  the  house.  So  I 
sunk  a dollar  and  a half  into  a half-grown  feline,  fed  it,  patted  it, 
made  it  at  home  with  a rope  around  its  neck,  till  finally  it  was  part  of 
the  household. 

To  get  the  value  of  my  purchase,  I cut  little  holes  through  the  bottom 
of  a series  of  doors,  so  Puss  could  go  to  any  part  of  the  house  or  church, 
inside  or  out. 

Soon  the  rats  got  circumspect,  their  battles  scarce,  their  running 
largely  confined  to  inside  the  ceiling. 

When  I would  be  away  for  a few  days  at  meetings,  with  the  place 
locked,  I always  returned  to  find  Puss,  and  later  her  kitten  with  her, 
screaming  for  milk,  but  fine  and  fat,  and  the  remains  of  several  rats 
around  the  floor.  Sometimes  three  or  four  at  once. 

Then  my  absence  found  the  cats  were  thinner.  Their  screams  were 
more  insistent,  and  the  sound  of  rats  died  away  in  the  ceiling.  Some 
time  later,  above  the  rafters  outside  the  wall,  the  reason  was  seen.  Our 
efficient  guest  in  the  ceiling  is  a snake  over  three  feet  long,  to  judge  by 
his  overcoat. 

All  is  quiet  upstairs,  but  I look  before  I walk  at  night.  And  I bought 
two  new  three-cell  flashlights.  One  cat  recently  had  kittens  ...  on  a 
chair  in  the  dining  room,  while  a half  a dozen  ladies  noisily  prepared 
dinner,  and  a dozen  small  children  of  the  neighborhood  were  just  as 
noisily  playing. 

I only  hope  the  friend  who  came  to  dinner  doesn’t  turn  out  a snake 
I’d  rather  forget.  And  I bet,  so  do  the  cats.  ■ 

Rod  MacNeil,  SFM. 
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It's  Hard 
To  Tell... 


You  can’t  really  see  too  many 
changes.  From  day  to  day  things  just 
don’t  change  all  that  much!  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  social  and  politi- 
cal upheaval  of  our  time  . . . good 
things  are  happening. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
is  committed  to  the  belief  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a lot  to  offer  by  way  of 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Our  missionaries  are  only  too  well 
aware  that  today  more  than  ever  be- 
fore man  needs  spiritual  values  if  he 
is  to  live  his  life  in  a truly  human  way. 

Will  you  help  us  to  be  effective 
Christian  witnesses  in  other  lands 
and  cultures  by  using  your  calendar 
envelope?  It’s  so  easy  really!  A few 
pennies  a day  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  simply  seal  the  envelope  and 
send  it  to  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  It’s  not  hard  to  tell  . . . that 
every  little  bit  helps.  [ 


missions 

oro 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP 


Letters 


“The  family  is  as  important 

today  as  it  ever  was.’’ 

i think  it  is  rather  naive  to  expect  the  institution  of  the  family  to  have  remained  the  same  j 
throughout  all  the  scientific  progress  and  unheaval  of  wars  and  mass  migrations  that  this  j 
century  has  known.  It  is  something  of  a miracle,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  the  family  structure 
has  survived  at  all. 

Once  people  began  to  move  off  the  land  and  crowd  into  cities,  it  meant  that  sons  and 
daughters  who  were  formerly  productive  labour  became  something  of  a liability  in  the  new 
situation.  Far  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  family  by  their  work  on  the  family  farm, 
chidren  now  had  to  be  educated  well  beyond  the  formal  grade  school  level  of  former  times 
so  that  they  could  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  new  and  demanding  jobs  of  the  urban 
centers.  Children  today  remain  in  school  often  until  they  are  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Since  these  “children”  are  really  adults  the  former  dependent  status  in  the  family  is 
gone  forever  and  a new  undefined  relationship  has  taken  its  place.  In  short,  it  seems  that 
children  are  no  longer  children  but  rather  well  educated  young  adults  with  strong  opinions 
and  feelings  about  everything. 

Parents  who  grew  up  with  one  set  of  values  are  perplexed  and  confused  by  the  new 
permissive  society.  They  do  not  want  to  unnecessarily  inhibit  their  children  and  yet  they  are 
terrified  by  the  vision  of  sexual  freedom  without  responsibility  and  materialism  accepted  as 
the  only  realistic  style  of  life.  It  seems  to  such  parents  that  they  should  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  schools  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  instilling  some  basic  values  in  their  children 
since  so  many  hours  are  spent  in  school  by  the  youth  of  today.  But  too  many  teachers  are  in 
it  just  for  the  money  and  feel  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  teaching  a lot  of  garbled  nonsense  about  comparative 
religion  in  schools  it  might  be  better  to  help  out  the  poor  parents  by  teaching  some  basic 
human  values  in  the  classroom  and  then  being  radical  enough  to  try  to  stand  behind  them 
and  even  going  so  far  as  to  live  by  them.  Parents  too,  of  course,  can  relieve  the  situation  by 
doing  the  same. 

— Ed  Daigle,  Toronto,  Ont. 

There’s  a lot  of  talk  about  a generation  gap  today.  Well  I for  one  would  like  to  bet  that  that 
gap  has  grown  wider  and  wider  every  year  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  been  exploited 
for  profit  in  advertising  and  by  every  attention-seeking  public  figure  in  town. 

The  kids  of  today  are  beginning  to  believe  their  own  press  clippings  and  are,  for  that 
very  reason,  becoming  a real  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  family  and  of  society  itself.  Raised 
and  nurtured  on  novelty  and  never  knowing  want  of  any  kind  they  are  easily  bored  and 
“turned  off”  as  they  say  by  anything  that  is  not  hyperthyroid  and  geared  to  flashing  strobe  j 
lights  and  rock  festivals.  Their  parents  are  trying  to  compete  in  a highly  competitive  society  | 
and  are  too  ready  to  concede  that  the  kids  may  be  right  after  all. 

One  of  the  big  drawbacks  of  homes  for  senior  citizens  is  that  those  of  our  society  who 
have  raised  their  own  children  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  have  seen  the  futility  of  the 
“rat  race”  and  now  have  the  time  to  talk  to  and  listen  to  young  people  are  being  systemati- 
cally removed  from  the  home  and  shut  off  by  themselves  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  each 
other.  The  children  are  being  robbed  of  valuable  wisdom  about  life  and  parents  are  being 
conned  into  believing  that  youth  is  “where  it’s  at”  and  they  are  trying  desperately  to  stay  with 
the  chosen  people  — under  thirty.  Small  wonder  that  the  kids  are  confused!  Possibly  children 
who  cannot  communicate  with  their  parents  just  might  be  able  to  communicate  with  their 
usually  far  more  objective  grandparents.  It’s  a thought . . . isn’t  it? 

— A Puzzled  Bystander,  Toronto,  Ont. 

>9 
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But  first 

this  word  from... 


It  seems  to  be  at  least  debatable  whether  television  is  the  best 
vehicle  with  which  to  communicate  the  ravages  of  war  and 
the  plight  of  starving  millions  to  those  of  us  who  are  well  fed 
and  living  in  safety. 

Somehow  it  just  never  seems  to  come  off.  There  is  an  air 
of  unreality  about  it  all  which,  at  first  glance,  seems  difficult  to 
comprehend.  Closer  scrutiny  however  reveals  that  the  strange 
juxtaposition  of  ads  and  program  content  contribute  greatly 
to  the  fantasy-like  projection  of  the  most  earth-shaking 
developments. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  almost  blind  pre-occupation  with 
youth.  Old  people  are  strangely  absent  from  the  frantic  activity 
flashing  across  the  screen.  One  would  almost  think  that  people 
never  got  old.  Blooming  health  of  course  excludes  any  hint  of 
sickness  and  tanned  blond  people  with  the  perfect  teeth, 
cavorting  across  idyllic  scenery  under  a smiling  sun,  seem  to 
have  no  other  care  in  the  world  than  to  use  the  sponsor’s 
product  and  to  have  a real  good  time. 

If  it  were  not  so  insidious  it  would  be  truly  laughable!  Just 
when  we  are  on  the  point  of  identifying  with  the  downtrodden 
hero  facing  up  to  powerful  moneyed  interests,  with  only  his 
courage  and  integrity  as  weapons,  there  is  a commercial  break 
and  a well-dressed,  handsome  young  man  is  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a bevy  of  beautiful  girls  because  . . . according  to 
the  cleverly  prepared  message  ...  he  uses  a certain  brand  of 
after-shave  lotion  or  smokes  a certain  brand  of  cigar. 

After  being  subjected  to  such  incredible  fantasy,  the  story 
of  the  weak  good  guy  pitted  against  the  strong  bad  guy  never 
quite  makes  it.  How  can  anyone  really  believe  that  courage  ^ 
and  integrity  are  important  qualities  for  life  when  the  adver-  : 
tising  suggests,  nay  insists,  that  good  grooming  and  luxury  cars 
are  all  that  really  count  in  a world  where  success  is  the  name 
of  the  game  and  the  only  crime  is  to  be  poor,  old  or  sick? 

The  great  danger  is  not  so  much  that  we  will  become  com- 
pletely consumer-oriented  but  that  we  will  become  insensitive 
to  real  people  with  real  problems  because  we  have  been  dulledai 
by  the  antics  of  professional  models  with  a product  to  sell.  ■B 
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HINUNDAYAN 

HOSPITAL 


Father  Pat  Kelly  is  concerned  about  his  people. 


Father  Pat  Kelly  has  the  kind  of 
enthusiasm  that  is  contagious.  He 
attacks  new  problems  with  a relish  that 
seems  to  reflect  the  saying,  “What  is 
difficult  we  do  immediately;  what  is 
impossible  may  take  a little  longer.” 
When  he  talks  to  people  about  the 
Philippines  and  the  people  there  he  has 
a way  of  making  it  all  come  to  life. 
People  who  have  never  thought  very 
much  about  the  Philippines  suddenly 
find  themselves  eager  to  tell  others 
about  the  beautiful  and  gentle  people 
I who  live  there  and  about  the  wonder- 
j fill  way  they  are  improving  their  own 
. lives. 

i Important  names  do  not  faze  this 
I energetic  missionary  from  St.  John, 
i New  Brunswick.  When  he  was  home 
in  Canada  on  leave  in  1966  he  was  try- 
ing to  raise  money  for  a much  needed 
school  in  his  area.  The  school  was 
going  to  cost  a lot  of  money  and  his 
I people  were  poor.  He  spent  a good  part 
of  his  vacation  knocking  on  doors. 
I And  of  course  Father  Kelly’s  straight- 
forward manner  coupled  with  his 
effervescent  fervour  and  his  inability  to 


understand  why  everyone  isn’t  as  en- 
thusiastic as  he  is,  soon  won  him  a lot 
of  friends  and  a good  deal  of  admira- 
tion wherever  he  went.  Even  the  name. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  never  daunted  this 
intrepid  salesman.  If  the  Governor  of 
New  York  had  been  in  when  Father 
Kelly  called  he  would  no  doubt  have 
found  himself  literally  overwhelmed 
by  the  earnest  sincerity  of  his  visitor.  It 
came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  that 
Father  Pat’s  one-man  campaign 
reached  its  objective  in  a matter  of 
months. 

A month  or  so  ago  Father  Kelly 
dropped  into  the  office  to  talk  about  his 
favorite  subject  — the  Island  of  Leyte 
in  the  Philippines.  A lot  of  things  have 
happened  in  the  six  years  since  he  was 
last  in  Canada.  He  moves  eagerly  from 
one  project  to  another  and  throws  him- 
self so  whole-heartedly  into  the  new 
enterprise  that  he  can  hardly  recall  the 
many  successful  ventures  of  the  past. 
At  present  he  is  deeply  involved  in 
building  a hospital  in  the  town  of 
Hinundayan.  But  since  the  hospital  is 
only  one  of  the  many  projects  he  has 
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underway  Father  Kelly  seemed  hard 
pressed  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

“The  town  has  a population  of  about 
70,000  people  and  I think  you  can 
measure  the  economic  progress  in  our 
area  by  the  fact  that  our  people  for  the 
first  time  have  been  able  to  build  some- 
thing as  big  as  this  hospital  on  their 
own.” 

Father  Pat  recalled  that  only  two  and 
a half  years  ago  all  construction  on  the 
new  hospital  came  to  a halt  when  they 
ran  out  of  funds. 

“We  just  left  it  that  way  because  we 
wanted  the  people  to  be  able  to  say  that 
they  had  done  it  all  themselves.  Except 
for  the  equipment  which  Peace  and 
Development  very  kindly  supplied  the 
project  was  split  three  ways  — Hinun- 
dayan  parish,  the  municipality  and  the 
association  of  people  from  Hinundayan 
living  in  Manila.  Each  group  con- 
tributed 10,000  pesos.  That  was  almost 
half  the  cost  right  there. 

He  laughed  as  he  recalled  some  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  con- 
struction. 

“You  could  see  that  the  people  really 
wanted  that  hospital.  They  used  the 
town  fiesta  to  raise  money.  They  held 
dances,  served  meals  and  donated  coco- 
nuts and  copra  to  be  sold  in  favour  of 
the  hospital.  There  was  even  a beauty 
contest.  It  wasn’t  your  usual  kind  of 
beauty  parade.  This  one  had  all  the  old 
ladies  in  town  competing.  The  winner 
was  a lovely  lady  only  a hundred  years 
old  with  a million  friends.  It  was  a real 
fun  thing  and  a painless  way  to  raise 
money.” 

As  he  talked  I could  recall  when  such 
an  ambitious  campaign  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question  for  that  town. 


Father  Kelly  seemed  surprised  that  I J 
was  not  aware  of  the  ever-growing  1 
independence  of  his  people  brought  | 
about  through  the  rapidly  expanding 
Credit  Union  movement.  | 

“People  have  a little  money  now  be-  '] 
cause  they  have  been  able  to  buy  back  | 
their  mortgages  and  borrow  the  money  $ 
for  seed  and  for  emergencies  from  their  ^ 
own  Credit  Union  rather  than  selling  4 
themselves  into  bondage  to  the  local  j 
money-lender.  Our  problem  at  present  .-J 
is  administration  of  the  new  hospital.  ] 
I don’t  know  anything  about  hospitals 
myself  and  even  Our  Lady’s  Mission-  'i 
aries  are  more  accustomed  to  nursing  : 
than  looking  after  the  complex  prob-  I 
lems  of  running  a hospital.  Peace  and  ’S 
Development  gave  us  the  money  for  i 
the  equipment  and  now  if  we  can  talk  -J 
one  of  the  local  doctors  into  becoming  | 
resident  physician  we’re  in  business.”  J 
Father  Kelly  was  already  moving  • 
on  to  another  project  in  his  mind  even 
as  I talked  to  him.  He  had  mentally 
turned  the  hospital  over  to  Sisters 
Mary,  Helen  and  Patricia  Kay,  OLM. 
These  same  Sisters  very  kindly  added 
a postscript  to  this  community  hospital 
program  which  reveals  a promising 
move  towards  ever  greater  cooperation 
between  religious  orders  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  for  the  development  of 
people. 


In  the  past  years,  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  a silent  group  in 
greeting  the  readers  of  Scarboro  maga- 
zine. We  have  now  been  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  five  years,  working  in  the 
same  area  as  the  Scarboro  Father s.-t 
Why  I am  enticed  to  write  now  is  thatj 
I want  to  share  with  you  a joy  that  wel 
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Father  Pat’s  confrere,  Father 
Fred  Wakeham,  supervising  the 
construction. 


Hinundayan  Hospital  from 
the  beginning  grew  in 
spurts. 


experienced  in  Leyte. 

For  some  time  now,  in  fact  for  two 
years,  a Community  Hospital  Project 
has  been  underway  in  Leyte.  The  Scar- 
boro  Fathers,  OLM’s  and  the  people  of 
this  area  are  included  in  this  project. 
As  it  grew,  a little  fear  grew  in  us.  We 
never  had  built  a hospital  before  or 
administered  a hospital.  St.  Michael’s 
in  Toronto  trained  nurses  but  never 
taught  us  how  to  build  hospitals.  Then 
something  beautiful  happened.  Our 
I fear  was  shared  with  another  group  of 
I Sisters  in  Canada  and  they  took  the 
j risk  and  sent  one  of  their  Sisters  to  us. 

I Sister  Joan  who  came  at  our  call  is  a 
i member  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Martha  in 
, Antigonish.  She  has  been  the  director 
\ of  St.  Rita’s  Hospital  and  is  highly 


qualified  in  administration.  That  her 
Sisters  would  make  the  sacrifice  to  send 
her  here  made  me  realize  there  is  hope 
in  today’s  world.  Christ  said  ‘Ask  and 
it  will  be  given  you.’  I realized  now 
that  He  did  mean  it.  We  asked  — the 
Sisters  of  St.  Martha  answered. 
Another  reason  that  made  me  very 
happy  with  this  experiment  was  that,  it 
wasn’t  OLM’s  and  Martha’s,  it  was 
Christian  women  working  together.  It 
has  taught  us  that  we  are  working  for 
the  same  God  and  it  doesn’t  really 
matter  what  we  are  called  or  where  we 
are,  as  long  as  we  are  trying  to  be 
Christian.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Martha 
showed  us  that  there  is  Hope  if  we  only 
ask.  We  are  grateful  and  say  thank  you 
to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha.  ■ 
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/ Give  to  You  and  You  Give  t 


You  meet  the  nicest  people  in  a hospital.  . . 


Richard  Veltri,  SFM 

Many  years  ago  when  I was  teach- 
ing fifth  grade  literature,  there 
was  a poem  called  “Neighbours”  which 
used  to  delight  the  children  immensely. 
The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  went 
like  this: 

“My  mother  sends  our  neighbour 
things, 

On  fancy  little  plates, 

One  day  she  sent  them  butter  tarts. 

And  they  sent  back  stuffed  dates'' 

The  summation  of  the  poem  was  that 


whenever  the  mother  offered  some- 
thing to  the  neighbour,  the  neighbour 
in  turn  would  send  something  back  to 
mother.  Of  course  the  children  were 
absolutely  delighted  as  they  ended  up 
with  having  two  desserts  instead  of  one 
and  what  child  would  pass  up  two  for 
one? 

It’s  a fanciful  piece  of  poetic  non- 
sense and  yet  I couldn’t  help  but  recall 
this  poem  when  I got  “involved”  in 
offering  my  Japanese  neighbour  some- 
thing. 

At  home,  it  seems  that  helping 
neighbors  or  sharing  something  with 
them  is  an  everyday  affair  with  no 
strings  attached  i.e.  with  no  obligation 
to  return  the  favour  received  immedi- 
ately. Of  course  we  do  repay  the  kind- 
ness on  a future  occasion  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  an  obligation  fulfilled.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  all  cultures, 
as  I was  to  learn. 

I recall  so  clearly  one  experience  I 
had  while  I was  in  the  hospital  here  in 
Japan,  on  a rather  strict  diet,  therefore 
unable  to  eat  in  between  meals. 

One  of  the  elderly  ladies  mentioned 
in  passing  that  she  really  liked  coffee 
and  that  she  had  not  had  any  since  she 
had  been  admitted  a couple  of  months  ^ 
before.  As  there  was  a large  pot  of 
coffee  on  my  tray  every  day  and  more 
than  I could  drink,  I decided  to  bring 
her  a cup  for  breakfast.  All  went  well 
until  a couple  of  days  later,  just  after  I i 
had  given  her  the  coffee  she  appeared! 
at  my  door  bearing  cheese  sticks  an^ 
an  orange  as  a thank-you  gift. 
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1e  and  / Give  to  You,  etc 


As  1 was  unable  to  eat  anything  that 
was  not  on  the  tray  and  not  wanting  to 
waste,  I now  had  cheese  sticks  and  an 
orange  to  dispose  of,  so  I offered  these 
to  another  old  lady  down  the  hall.  Of 
course  “Obachan”  (the  honorific  title 
of  aunt  given  to  ladies  over  60)  ac- 
cepted my  gift  but  the  next  day,  I heard 
a weak  knock  on  the  door  and  low  and 
behold  there’s  the  Obachan  with  a 
thank-you  gift  of  candies.  Immediately 
the  “inner-light”  flashed  on  — I was 
caught  in  the  vicious  circle  of  give  and 
receive!  1 I finally  was  able  to  ease  out 


'Like  this  90-year-old  obachan.  . . 


of  the  circle  by  not  offering  anything 
and  if  I did  receive  fruit,  etc.  from 
anyone  who  came  to  visit  me,  I’d  give 
it  to  the  little  children  in  the  playroom 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

Each  culture  has  its  own  tried  and 
proven  customs  passed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Their  origin  may 
have  long  since  been  forgotten  but  they 
do  serve  a purpose  for  the  orderly  life 
of  the  country.  The  foreign  missionary, 
like  the  child,  has  to  learn  by  expe- 
rience and  sometimes  through  an 
embarrassing  one,  the  customs  of  the 
people  he  is  working  with  and  try  as 
best  he  can  to  forget  the  old  and  adapt 
to  the  new. 

St.  Paul  in  I Corinthians  9:20-23 
briefly  sums  up  what  a missionary 
should  be  and  why. 

“To  the  Jews  I have  become  like  a 
Jew,  to  win  Jews  over;  to  men  under 
the  Law,  I have  become  like  a man 
under  the  Law,  so  as  to  win  over  those 
under  the  Law.  ...  I have  become 
everything  to  everybody,  so  as  by  all 
means  to  save  some  of  them.”  ■ 
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Scarboro^s 
JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES  I 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Last  Fall  I dropped  in  to  visit  an  old 
friend  of  mine  in  the  country.  Joe  has 
been  a farmer  all  his  life  and  is  doing 
quite  well  at  it.  He  has  a wonderful 
wife  and  a family  of  three  boys  and  two 
girls.  Much  of  our  time  was  spent  in 
recalling  the  good  old  days.  After  a 
while,  Dorothy  excused  herself  and 
said  she  was  going  to  prepare  some  tea. 
Believe  me,  it  was  more  like  a dinner. 
Everything  was  so  delicious,  especially 
the  venison  steaks.  Joe  proudly  stated 
that  he  had  just  shot  the  deer  the  pre- 
vious week  while  on  the  deer  hunt. 
They  didn’t  have  to  ask  me  how  I like 
venison.  I cleaned  up  three  pieces. 

Soon  after  the  meal,  I departed.  I 
had  just  turned  onto  a gravel  side  road 
when  I spotted  two  deer  running  just 
ahead  of  my  front  fender.  I slammed 
on  my  brakes.  They  also  halted  and 
stared  into  my  headlights.  It  was  a doe 
and  her  fawn.  What  absolutely  beauti- 
ful creatures! 

How,  I thought,  could  anyone  shoot 
such  lovely  animals.  Finally,  they 
moved  off  into  the  woods  and  I con- 
tinued on  my  way  home. 

A few  miles  further  down  the  road  I 
picked  up  an  oldtimer.  He  must  have 
been  eighty-five  years  old.  He  was  on 
his  way  home  from  the  country  store. 
I told  him  of  the  deer  I had  just  seen. 


“Pity  you  hadn’t  a gun  with  you,” 
he  answered. 

I shuddered  with  horror. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “in  order  to  eat,  you  : 
have  to  take  life,  whether  a dove,  or  a i 
potato,  a lamb  or  a peach.” 

It  did  seem  to  make  good  sense  and,  ji 
after  all,  the  steaks  were  quite  tasty.  I 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

Sharon  Hehn  of  Islington,  Ontario  ' 
tells  us  that  she  is  the  third  oldest  in  a 
family  of  five  girls  and  one  boy.  She  i 
has  an  interesting  way  of  collecting  i 
money.  She  collected  bottles  and  took  i 
them  to  Consumers  Glass  for  a half  a 
cent  each.  A total  of  $5.00  was  realized  j 
and  she  has  sent  this  amount  to  us  for  • j 
our  missionary  work.  — Many  thanks, 
Sharon,  for  your  wonderful  effort  and  \ 
may  God  bless  you  always.  j , 

Melanie  and  Claire  Richard  col-  ij 


lected  $13.50  by  selling  cards  to  assist 
in  missionary  work.  — Congratulations 
fellow  missioners. 


Melanie,  aged  11.  Claire,  aged  13. 


I, 
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CONCERN 


Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


JUST  FOR  FUN 

i 

We  can  almost  envy  the  natural  talent  kids  have  to  introduce  refreshing 
I humour  into  the  lives  of  everyone  around  them.  Three  of  us  working 

I recently  in  the  diocese  of  Calgary  (Fathers  Jack  Lynch,  Gus  Roberts,  Mike 
! Traher)  have  returned  with  many  enjoyable  memories.  Here  are  just  a few: 

In  one  classroom  the  children  asked  Father  Jack,  “What  do  people  eat  in 
I Guyana?”  Among  other  things  he  mentioned  the  importance  of  rice.  Everyone 
then  discussed  at  length  when  we  use  or  do  not  use  rice  here  at  home.  Finally 
one  boy  at  the  back  of  the  class  got  down  to  real  facts.  “We  use  a lot  of  rice  at  our 
' house,”  he  said,  “cause  my  father  makes  beer  down  in  the  basement.” 

One  evening  Father  Gus  was  invited  to  a country  home  for  a catechism  class. 
After  it  was  over  he  found  himself  outside  in  the  middle  of  a running  snowball 
fight.  Half  an  hour  later,  our  exhausted  hero  retreated  to  the  house  for  some 
coffee  and  a rest,  but  barely  had  he  caught  his  breath  when  one  six-year-old 
challenged  him  again  to  the  outdoors.  Carefully  Father  Gus  declined  for  fear  of 
another  clobbering.  Not  at  all  put  down,  our  determined  youngster  then  issued 
his  ultimate  threat:  “Okay.  If  you  don’t  come  out  and  throw  snowballs,  I won’t 
come  to  catechism  class  anymore.” 

Their  teachers  behind  them,  a Grades  4 to  6 group  sat  assembled  on  a gym 
floor  offering  their  ideas  to  Father  Mike  about  the  purpose  of  missionaries  . . . 
“they  help  . . . they  serve  . . . they  love  others.”  Father  then  asked  if  they  could 
help,  serve  and  love  other  people?  Raising  their  hands  in  full  agreement,  they 
shouted  back,  “Yes.”  Almost  certain  that  the  children  would  see  the  connection, 
that  they  too  were  missionaries,  he  asked:  “Did  you  notice  something  interesting 
here?”  Hands  went  up  and  one  boy  remarked  incisively:  “I  noticed  that  none  of 
the  teachers  put  up  their  hands.” 

At  the  end  of  a very  pleasant  visit  with  a Grade  1 class.  Father  Mike  was 
getting  ready  to  leave  when  the  teacher  came  up  beside  him  to  express  her  thanks 
and  that  of  the  class.  When  she  finished  one  little  boy  raised  his  hand  for  permis- 
sion to  speak,  and  said  with  a sheepish  grin:  “Well  . . . why  don’t  you  kiss  her.” 
Our  Concern  now?  How  to  find  an  excuse  to  go  back  to  Calgary.  ■ 
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The  worst  kind  of  loneliness  is  being  lost  in 
a crowd. 


Children  of 
Hope 

Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 

Returning  missionaries  who  have 
been  used  to  some  sense  of  com- 
munity life  and  work  are  appalled  by  a 
spirit  of  loneliness  they  see  in  the  en- 
lightened urbanized  environment  of 
Canada.  They  contrast  the  peaceful 
contentment  of  people  like  the  poor 
peasant  I met  on  a mountain  top  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a man  evidently 
in  love  with  Christ  and  his  fellow  man, 


■'i 


with  the  utter  loneliness  and  emptiness 
of  the  men  of  the  world  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  downtown  crowd.  His  ’72 
Buick,  finely  tailored  mod  suits,  color 
TV,  trips  to  exotic  and  luxurious 
tourist  haunts  do  nothing  to  take  his 
loneliness  away.  Who  is  the  real  child 
of  hope? 

Another  indication  of  a spirit  of 
hopelessness  is  the  increasing  number 
of  books  and  articles  which  are  appear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  hope.  Why  on 
hope  if  there  be  no  despair  to  be 
countered? 

Along  the  same  lines,  many  people 
1 talk  to  shake  their  heads  in  utter  dis- 
appointment at  the  way  things  are 
going.  They  figure  things  have  never 
been  worse  than  they  are  now.  Some- 
how or  other  I don’t  see  it  that  way.  At 
first  I was  worried  that  perhaps  my 
feelings  were  just  foolish  fancy;  that  1 
was  firmly  imbedding  my  head  in  an 
ostrich-like  stance  in  the  sands  of 
blindly  complacent  wishful  thinking. 
Then  I thought  that  maybe  my  feelings 
were  founded  in  an  unconscious  but 
extremely  valid  Christian  hope  that  • 
Jesus  is  Lord  and  that  man  has  been 
this  way  many  times  before  and  will  be 
again  until  he  places  his  restless  heart 
at  rest  in  the  heart  of  the  Lord. 

And  as  I did  some  thinking  and 
reading  around  the  subject  I became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  there  is 
such  a thing  as  Christian  hope  and  that 
mankind  is  not  engaged  in  “an  endless 
search  for  a fulfilment  which  will  never 
come.”  I 

Are  things  as  bad  as  they  seem?  1 | 
dare  say  they  are  and  perhaps  worse  I 
than  many  realize.  But  is  this  the  end  | 
for  us?  I 

When,  do  you  suppose,  these  words  | 
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Who  are  the  children 
of  hope? 


were  written? 

'"The  world  now  bears  witness  to  its 
approaching  end  by  the  evidence  of 
its  failing  powers  . . . the  farmer  is 
failing  and  disappearing  from  the 
fields,  the  sailor  at  sea,  the  soldier  in 
the  camp,  uprightness  in  the  Forum, 
justice  in  the  courts,  concord  in 
\ friendship,  skill  in  the  arts,  discipline 
\ in  morals.” 

No,  they  are  not  from  a MacLeans 
editorial.  They  are  from  St.  Cyprian. 
He  died  in  258  A.D. 

What  do  you  think  this  describes? 
“.  . . depopulation  of  the  country- 
side, overcrowded  cities  of  derelict 
unemployed,  emergency  measures 
for  dealing  with  these  town  prole- 
tarians . . . free  bread,  free  education 
and  free  games  . . . the  march  of 
social  progress  was  assured,  that  the 
I poor  and  dispossessed  were  receiving 
justice  long  overdue,  and  that  all 
would  soon  come  right,  because  it 
must.  . . .” 

No,  it  is  not  the  black  Canadian 


thirties,  nor  the  prosperous  sixties,  nor 
the  winter  of  1971-72;  it  is  a descrip- 
tion of  third  century  Rome. 

History,  unfortunately  tends  to  re- 
peat itself.  It  is  a terribly  tough  way  for 
the  human  race  to  live.  But  you  have 
to  expect  it  when  mankind  does  not 
look  for  Christ’s  coming.  Aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Evil  Spirit  we’ve  done  it 
before  and  we’ll  probably  do  it  again. 
We  keep  getting  taken  in  by  crazy 
ideas.  It  was  the  same  story  in  the  Old 
Testament.  God’s  chosen  people  time 
and  again  forgot  their  terrific  deal  with 
God.  They  wanted  to  be  on  their  own. 
God  left  them  on  their  own.  They  got 
into  real  serious  trouble  every  time. 
Then  they  would  come  crawling  on 
their  bellies  asking  God  to  take  them 
back. 

It  seems  to  me  that  modern  mankind 
has  done  the  same  thing.  Is  not  the  so- 
called  Western  World  repeating  the 
history  of  Israel?  Are  we  not  reaping 
the  harvest  of  several  generations  of 
mankind’s  attempt  to  replace  God’s 
ways  with  men’s  ways  . . . like  the 
inevitable  progress  of  rational  man, 
like  social  reform  as  the  sole  criterion 
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of  human  progress. 

I don’t  want  to  engage  in  an  over- 
simplistic  view  of  history.  Nor  do  I 
suppose  that  our  present  human  crises 
are  all  subject  to  rational  explanation. 
There  will  always  be  inscrutable,  irra- 
tional elements  in  human  existence 
that  form  part  of  “those  forces  of 
destiny  that  lie  within  the  providence  of 
God  and  are  withheld  from  human 
understanding.” 

Nor  do  I propose  to  give  a false  op- 
timism, the  “trust  in  God  and  all  will 
be  well”  philosophy.  Christian  hope 
founded  in  the  biblical  promises  of 
God’s  saving  help  does  not  exempt 
those  who  bear  witness  to  it  from  the 
long  dark  night  of  waiting.  We  look  to 
Jesus  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
“The  confidence  of  Jesus  is  not  naivety. 
He  knows  the  fate  of  the  prophets;  all 

were  put  to  death. 

He  is  under  no  illusion  about  his  fate. 
He  pursues  his  path  with  no  less 

audacity.” 

What  does  Christian  hope  mean  to 
us,  then,  in  the  face  of  world-shattering 
events? 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
Christian  hope  deals  with  the  present 
as  well  as  the  future.  It  looks  to  that 
future  when  we  will  sit  down  at  the 
heavenly  banquet  with  God  the  Father 
and  all  the  People  of  God.  But  it  re- 
fuses to  look  to  heaven  as  a substitute 
for  the  absence  of  real  happiness  here 
on  earth.  It  does  not  compensate  for  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  present  by  a deep 
longing  for  future  bliss.  We  must  not 
lose  the  present  in  a constant  pursuit 
of  a better  future. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
that  Christian  hope  does  deal  in  the 
future  in  this  sense  that  we  are  striving 


towards  a future  goal  that  is  reasonable"'^ 
and  worth  attaining.  Although  it  is  a_ 
reasonable  goal,  it  is  also  a mystery  of 
faith  and  not  something  arising  from 
human  conclusions  or  foresight.  With-' 
out  the  acknowledgement  of  a future 
over,  above  and  beyond  himself,  man 
ends  up  with  a progressive  shortening 
of  vision,  a progressive  shirking  of 
responsibility,  a progressive  insistence 
on  material  values,  in  an  ever  narrow- 
ing and  more  limited  sense  until  at  the 
end  man  is  completely  turned  in  on  ^ 
himself.  And  that  is  despair. 

That  is  a far  cry  from  the  man  who 
has  hope  in  God  for  he  “breaks  the 
moorings  of  all  assurance  in  himself 
and  in  the  world,  and  tosses  the  anchor 
into  the  bottomless  depths  of  the 
mystery  of  God  in  Christ.” 

What,  then,  is  the  goal  of  Christian 
hope? 

Ultimately  it  is  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  More  immediately  it  is  the  unity 
of  mankind  in  Christ.  Christian  hope 
is  not  an  inactive  waiting  for  eternal 
happiness  in  the  future,  but  it  is  action 
here  and  now  in  the  present.  Man  ex- 
periences something  that  creates  unity 
and  concludes  from  this  experience 
that  the  goal  towards  which  his  hope  is 
directed  is  attainable.  In  hope  man  de- 
cides to  make  a modest  contribution 
of  his  own  to  the  work  of  perfecting 
and  uniting  mankind. 

The  Canadian  missionary  can  wit- 
ness to  the  Canadian  people  because  of 
his  experience  in  other  lands  among 
other  Christian  and  non-Christian  tra- 
ditions. He  may  be  able  to  tell  Cana- 
dians that  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  not  based  on  the  unfailing  promise 
of  God  to  be  with  his  people  but  rather 
on  some  other  set  of  values.  We  might 
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resent  him  because  he  does  tell  us  that 
our  attitudes  and  values  are  all  mixed 
up,  and  that  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  are  inclined  to  cop  out,  to  give  up, 
to  despair. 

It  is  the  Christian  thinkers  of  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  Africa  who  are 
telling  us  that  our  money-grabbing 
capitalistic  ways  are  destroying  us  and 
that  they  don’t  want  us  to  export  our 
ways  to  them  so  that  they  too  can  be 
destroyed.  It  is  the  same  Christian 
leaders  who  are  telling  us  that  artificial 
birth  control  is  not  a valid  solution  to 
our  family,  social  and  population  prob- 
lems. Is  is  they  who  are  insisting  that 
optional  celibacy  will  not  alone  solve 
our  priestly  ministry  problems.  It  is 
they  who  have  made  us  aware  of  the 
full  human  concept  of  development  — 
that  development  is  much  wider  than 
economic  development  — and  there- 
fore they  use  the  word  “liberation” 
rather  than  “development.”  It  is  they 
who  have  shown  us  that  the  Church 
can  and  should  get  away  from  the 
heavy  permanent  human  structures  to 
engage  in  temporary,  flexible  programs 
geared  to  answer  to  immediate  and 
changing  problems.  It  is  they  who  can 
teach  us  to  ask  deeper  questions  than 
we  have  about  the  meaning  of  things 
like  Marxist-Leninist  communism, 
Church-State  relations,  integration  of 
religion  and  culture.  Perhaps  they  can 
also  show  us  how  to  make  the  Bible 
live  more  and  more  in  our  lives. 

Thank  God  for  the  universal  Church 
so  that  when  one  part  of  the  world 
loses  hope  because  it  has  lost  its  Chris- 
tian perspective,  the  Church  some- 
where else  gives  witness  in  a different 
way  to  the  hope  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Lord.  ■ 


A Hospital 
that  goes 
to  the 
Patient 

The  following  is  an  abridged  version 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  Family  Physician  by  Doctor 
Ruth  Sky,  who  volunteered  her  serv- 
ices for  two  weeks  last  winter  in 
Amazonas,  Brazil- 


In  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  there  is  a 14- 
bed  hospital,  staffed  by  nurses  whose 
home  base  is  a convent  in  Peter- 
borough, Ont.  Several  Brazilian  doctors 
are  in  private  practice  in  the  city;  they 
use  the  hospital  and  staff  the  out- 
patients’ department.  Dr.  Heather 
Morris,  a Canadian  obstetrician  gyne- 
cologist, worked  at  this  hospital  while 
I visited  at  villages  down  the  river.  The 
doctors  and  nurses  had  scheduled  sur- 
gery for  her  prior  to  her  visit,  and  she 
was  teaching  one  of  the  doctors  how 
to  do  some  of  the  procedures.  They 
had  made  these  arrangements  on  her 
previous  visit  two  years  ago.  I met  the 
public  health  doctor  and  the  nurse  em- 
ployed by  the  provincial  (Amazonas) 
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Small  clinics  like  this  one  serve  the  remote 
communities. 


government,  and  watched  them  work 
in  the  large,  well-built  stucco  building 
at  Itacoatiara.  They  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  doing  wonderful  work  serv- 
icing a large  area  and  population. 
Children  are  immunized  as  ours  are 
against  pertussis,  diphtheria,  tetanus 
and  polio.  Measles  is  a serious  health 
hazard  and  the  vaccine  is  still  very 
expensive. 

Most  of  my  time  was  spent  on  the 
mission  boat,  the  Ste.  Terezinha,  a 50- 
foot  motor  launch.  The  deck  is  wide 
and  flat,  and  was  our  consulting- 


examining  area.  When  our  work  was 
over,  the  deck  became  the  dining-sitting 
room.  At  night  seven  hammocks  were 
hung  across  the  deck  and  we  slept  sus- 
pended under  our  mosquito  nets.  Two 
men  operated  the  boat;  one  young  girl 
helped  with  the  meals  and  the  washing 
up.  Father  Omar  Dixon  was  making  his 
scheduled  visits  to  the  villages  in  this, 
his  parish.  Sister  Leticia,  a Brazilian 
nun,  conducted  meetings  with  the  wo- 
men of  the  villages  discussing  baby 
care,  diet,  and  other  matters  at  the 
“mothers’  clubs,”  while  Sister  Theresa, 


We  saw  as  many  as  sixty  people  a day. 
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Doctor  Sky  coming  aboard  the  Terezinha  with  medical  supplies  to  equip  the  floating  hospital. 


a Canadian  nurse  from  the  hospital  at 
Itacoatiara,  and  I made  up  the  boat- 
load. 

The  boat  was  stocked  with  cartons 
of  antibiotics,  aspirin,  vitamins,  iron 
preparations,  antihelmintics,  assorted 
ointments,  and  various  other  medica- 
tions. Our  journey  began  with  the 
seven-hour  voyage  down  river  to  the 
village  of  Urucara.  Priests  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  have 
started  a farm  here  — a working  and 
teaching  project.  They  are  about  to 
harvest  their  first  crop  of  bananas,  the 
hutches  are  ready  for  rabbits,  and  the 
men  are  very  excited  and  proud  about 
their  achievements. 

On  his  previous  trip.  Father  Dixon 
had  told  the  people  that  he  would  be 
accompanied  by  a doctor  and  a nurse 
on  this  visit.  Therefore  at  each  com- 
munity, as  the  familiar  parish  boat 
approached  shore,  a group  of  people 
gathered  to  greet  us.  Father  Dixon  an- 
nounced our  consulting  hours,  and  the 
people  filed  up  the  little  gangplank  for 
treatment.  The  people  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil  are  very  attractive,  gentle 


folk.  They  appear  to  be  a racial  mixture 
of  Indian,  Caucasian  (Portuguese)  and 
black;  small  in  stature  by  Canadian 
standards. 

We  saw  as  many  as  60  people  in  a 
day  in  one  village,  then  another  20  or 
so  at  the  next  village.  Many  of  the 
people  counted  were  several  members 
of  one  family  requesting  “worm  medi- 
cine.” Most  of  the  people  were  given  a 
cursory  examination,  but  any  com- 
plaints were  more  thoroughly  asked  • 
about,  and  the  people  examined.  Many 
of  our  visitors  were  people  with  vague 
complaints,  a barely  veiled  excuse  to 
see  the  visitor  from  the  outside  world. 

Many  of  the  people  had  severe  pain 
from  rotting  teeth;  many  asked  for 
vitamin  supplements  for  the  duration 
of  a pregnancy,  or  for  their  children. 
One  beautiful  small  girl  had  evidence 
of  a repairable  congenital  heart  defect. 
We  took  details  of  identification,  and 
the  bishop  of  the  area  will  arrange 
for  her  trip  to  a medical  center  in 
Brazil  at  which  heart  surgery  is  done.  ^ 
Two  children  in  one  village  had  obviouM 
Down’s  syndrome.  Several  adult^  ^ 
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showed  evidence  of  having  had  polio 
when  young.  Father  Omar  escorted  me 
on  a visit  to  a patient  too  unwell  to 
come  to  the  boat.  We  walked  about  a 
quarter  mile  across  fields  to  the  “hut 
call”  and  saw  a man  with  advanced 
emphysema. 

In  some  villages  I had  the  impression 
that  many  of  the  people  were  poorly 
nourished,  while  surrounded  by  plenti- 
ful sources  of  food.  The  priest  and 
nurses  told  me  that  the  people  need 
much  education  about  nutrition.  We 
made  colourful  posters  urging  them  to 
feed  the  children  bananas,  oranges, 
mashed  meat  and  chicken.  The  diet  is 
chiefly  manioc  — a starchy  root  dug 
up  in  the  jungle. 

The  priests  teach  people  chosen  in 
the  villages  to  be  “catechists.”  These 
men  and  women  return  to  their  villages 
after  the  course  taught  in  Itacoatiara 
and  have  learned  about  nutrition,  sani- 
tation, boiled  water,  etc.,  as  well  as 
about  conducting  some  religious  serv- 
ices. The  parish  priests’  visits  supple- 
ment the  training  program.  I could  tell 
which  villages  had  catechists,  because 
the  people  were  obviously  better  fed 
and  healthier  than  in  the  villages  with 
no  catechist. 

All  the  people  in  the  interior  im- 
pressed me  by  their  cleanliness.  When 
I saw  the  washday  work  — rubbing  the 
clothes  on  a flat  log  in  the  river,  then 
spreading  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  I 
was  constantly  impressed  by  the 
“shining”  cleanliness  of  everyone. 

As  a family  physician  I found  the 
experience  at  the  mission  in  Brazil  a 
great  education.  And  I’m  sure  that  my 
experience  is  not  unique;  any  doctor 
who  has  worked  at  a mission  has  a 
similar  story  to  tell.  ■ 


Yes,  you  CAN  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it. 

Learn  about  our  ANNUITY  PLAN, 
whereby  you  can  (1)  help  the  mis- 
sions with  that  bond  or  stock  or 
bank  account  and  (2)  still  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  from  6.5%  to 
12%  depending  on  your  age. 


Please  send  me  your  Annuity  leaflet, 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name 

Address  
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MODERN  MOOD  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

By  Anthony  Padovano 


Paulist  Press  $10.00  (TT) 

From  the  “Catholic  News’’,  Trinidad,  as 
reviewed  by  Victor  Newton. 

Priest-author  Anthony  Padovano,  a 
professor  of  theology  at  a seminary 
in  New  Jersey,  has  written  an  unusual 
book.  It  is  either  a picture  book  with 
text  or  a book  of  essays  illustrated  with 
pictures. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a truly  exquisite 
work  of  beauty  and  sensitivity.  The 
writing  is  lyrical  and  the  pictures,  in 
full  colour,  are  of  an  excellence  not 
usually  found  outside  a photography 
magazine. 

Father  Padovano’s  book  is  a happy 
mixture  of  philosophy  and  theology 
made  very  readable  for  the  average 
layman. 

The  theme  of  the  book  reflects  the 
modern  mood  of  the  Church  and  a 
postconciliar  view  of  religion  and 
Christian  ethics. 

The  life  of  Jesus  pours  through  these 
pages  in  illustration  of  the  basic  beliefs 
of  the  author. 

Do  we  set  up  arbitrary  standards  of 
achievement  which  have  little  to  do 
with  the  value  of  life?  Jesus,  says 
Father  Padovano,  did  not  accept  the 
arbitrary  standards  of  His  day. 

He  sought  no  place  of  power;  He  re- 
fused kingships;  He  bought  no  home; 
He  praised  mercy  over  sacrifice,  need 


over  the  suffocation  of  wealth;  He  pre- 
ferred the  lilies  of  the  field  to  political 
power.  He  lived  life. 

He  was  no  slave  to  the  conventional 
values  of  either  a Judaic  or  Roman 
system.  We  shall,  the  author  postulates,  J 
become  Christians  on  that  day  when  I 
sunshine  means  more  to  us  than  further  , 
acquisitions. 

The  Church,  Padovano  feels,  is  most 
effective  when  it  maintains  a dialogue, 
not  only  with  those  who  enter  its  fel- 
lowship, but  also  with  those  who  are 
passionate  about  faith  but  tentative 
about  its  ecclesiality. 

Some  of  our  traditionalists  may  in- 
deed find  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
author’s  further  contention  that  main- 
taining this  dialogue  will  preserve  the 
Church  from  the  temptation  of  sup- 
posing it  has  already  discovered  Christ 
in  every  way  in  which  He  reveals  Him- 
self in  the  course  of  human  history. 

According  to  Padovano,  it  is  fatal  to 
maintain  that  the  life-style  of  Jesus  was 
suitable  for  Him  but  not  for  us. 

We  are  deceived,  he  says,  in  thinking 
that  we  can  separate  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  from  His  behaviour:  “Jesus 
reveals  less  in  His  words  than  in  His  ! 
life-style.  And  He  reveals  not  only  who 
God  is  but  what  a man  must  become.” 

The  writing  is  clear,  compelling  and 
cogent.  A beautiful  book,  beautifully 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  — 
which  will  grace  any  family  library. 

J 
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ifferent 

rummer 

//  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  Which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 


A GUY  NAMED  JOE 

He  well  knows  what  snares  are  spread 
about  his  path,  from  personal  animosity 
. . . and  possibly  from  popular  delu- 
sion. But  he  has  put  to  hazard  his  ease, 
his  security,  his  interest,  his  power. 


even  his  . . . popularity.  . . . He  is  tra- 
duced and  abused  for  his  supposed  mo- 
tives. He  will  remember  that  obloquy 
is  a necessary  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  all  true  glory:  he  will  re- 
member . . . that  calumny  and  abuse 
are  essential  parts  of  triumph.  . . . He 
may  live  long,  he  may  do  much.  But 
here  is  the  summit.  He  can  never  ex- 
ceed what  he  does  this  day. 

— Edmund  Burke's  eulogy  of  Charles 
James  Fox  for  his  attack  upon  the 
tyranny  of  the  East  India  Company 

— House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1, 
1783. 


Politics  has  been  described  as  the  art 
of  the  possible  or  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit as  the  art  of  compromise.  There 
is  just  no  room  for  the  “hundred  per- 
center” or  the  knight  in  shining  armour. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  uncompro- 
mising idealist  should  leave  the  political 
battlefield  in  favour  of  the  pragmatic, 
“hard-nosed”  realist  who  will  “get 
things  done.” 

Joseph  Paul  Borowski  who  held  two 
key  portfolios  — Highways  and  Public 
Works  — in  the  Manitoba  government 
has  always  believed  in  speaking  up  and 
putting  his  real  thoughts  into  words. 
Mr.  Borowski  resigned  last  September 
from  the  Manitoba  Cabinet  over  the 
controversial  abortion  issue. 

But  what  has  abortion  got  to  do  with 
highways  and  public  works?  No  doubt 
at  least  some  of  Joe’s  constituents  in 
Thompson,  Manitoba,  are  asking  them- 
selves that  very  question.  It  would  be 
only  reasonable  to  presume  that  there 
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Joseph  Paul  Borowski 


will  be  considerable  grumbling  and 
even  recriminations  among  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  former 
hard-rock  miner  turned  politician. 
After  all  abortions  and  the  question  of 
referrals  to  New  York  where  such 
operations  are  legal  do  not  come  under 
Mr.  Borowski’s  jurisdiction.  He  could 
easily  have  remained  silent.  Just  be- 
cause Joe  happens  to  believe  that  abor- 
tion is  murder  is  no  reason  to  put  his 


political  neck  on  the  chopping  block. 
He  could  have  made  a private  protest 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  as 
a kind  of  salve  for  his  conscience  and 
then  gone  back  to  “business  as  usual” 
but  he  didn’t!  Joe  Borowski  resigned 
both  portfolios  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
back  benches  of  the  house. 

Joe  has  always  done  it  that  way. 
When  he  was  working  in  the  Nickel 
mines  in  Thompson  he  publicly  ac- 
cused the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany of  criminal  negligence  in  not 
maintaining  proper  safety  conditions 
and  was  promptly  fired  for  his  efforts. 
He  went  to  jail  three  times  for  refusing 
to  collect  the  sales  tax  even  though  he 
paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Joe  con- 
tinued his  war  with  INCO.  As  far  as 
he  could  see  the  town’s  8,000  residents 
had  no  say  in  local  affairs  and  so  Joe 
decided  to  represent  Thompson  on  the 
steps  of  the  legislative  buildings.  He 
moved  his  bedroll  out  onto  the  steps 
and  swore  to  stay  there  until  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  the  citizens  of  Thomp- 
son to  elect  their  own  town  council. 
Only  the  flu  bug  forced  him  to  abandon 
the  vigil.  But  Joe  Borowski  was  back 
on  the  steps  of  the  parliament  buildings 
in  1965  and  this  time  he  was  protesting 
the  proposed  wage  hike  for  Cabinet 
Members.  Whether  it  was  due  to  his 
one-man  crusade  or  not,  the  Cabinet 
settled  for  half  what  they  had  hoped  to 
obtain.  Once  in  power  Joe  could  not 
forget  his  old  ways  and  he  accused  cer- 
tain members  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration of  being  dishonest  and  was 
expelled  from  the  house  pending  his 
apology.  Joe  apologized  but  as  he  put  it: 

“Every  time  I make  a statement 
there’s  some  donkey  waiting  around  for 
an  apology.”  — 
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On  the  Pierre  Berton  Show  last  fall 
Joe  sparred  with  a room  full  of  con- 
cerned citizens  about  the  abortion 
issue.  He  made  no  effort  to  deny  or 
cover  up  what  he  had  said  but  rather 
reaffirmed  his  own  stand  on  morality. 
He  stated  frankly  to  the  audience  that 
he  believed  abortion  and  birth  control 
to  be  morally  wrong  but  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  forcing  his  values  on 
them.  He  kept  insisting  that  he  had 
been  elected  to  uphold  the  existing  law. 
“If  you  want  that  law  changed,”  Joe 
said,  jabbing  a finger  at  the  audience, 
“get  involved  in  politics.  Before  you 
elect  somebody  to  public  office  find  out 
what  he  stands  for  on  this  question. 
Get  the  guy  to  state  his  real  feelings  on 
the  subject.  Don’t  wait  until  the  guy’s 
in  office  and  then  expect  him  to  go 
against  his  conscience.” 

Joe  Borowski  is  a real  departure 
from  the  usual  image  of  the  lawyer 
turned  politician.  Mr.  Borowski  has 
carried  a lunch  pail  for  most  of  his 
working  life  and  he  identifies  readily 
with  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 
He  insists  that  the  only  reason  he  is  in 
politics  is  because  it  offers  him  a chance 
to  do  some  good  in  the  community. 
Because  Joe  has  had  to  learn  the  law 
he  seems  to  have  more  respect  for  it 
than  those  who  have  been  schooled  in 
its  manipulation. 

Joe  makes  mistakes  and  is  misunder- 
stood and  misinterpreted  because  he 
refuses  to  couch  his  remarks  in  diplo- 
matic language  which  he  calls  hypoc- 
risy. He  talks  freely  and  tells  people 
what  he  thinks.  He  warned  everybody, 
before  taking  office  in  1968,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  changing  his  ways. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  Joe 
Borowski  claimed  that  he  had  been  able 


to  accomplish  more  on  the  outside 
demonstrating  than  on  the  inside  mak- 
ing laws. 

There’s  no  denying  that  the  citizens 
of  Thompson  and  all  of  Northern 
Manitoba  lost  a powerful  voice  for 
their  interests  when  Joe  submitted  his 
resignation.  To  the  people  of  Thomp- 
son it  may  be  that  Mr.  Borowski’s  per- 
sonal values  are  not  as  important  as  his 
political  influence.  Somehow  Joe  can- 
not see  it  this  way.  He  will  continue  to 
speak  up  as  a back  bencher  and  pos- 
sibly his  controversial  decision  may 
give  added  weight  to  his  words. 

In  an  age  of  expediency  it  is  posi- 
tively refreshing  to  encounter  an 
idealist  like  Joe  Borowski.  Maybe  there 
is  no  place  for  Joe  in  politics  but 
somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be.  ■ 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  ack- 
nowledgement within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 
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Father  Jim  Gauthier,  SFM,  was  ordained  in  1965 
and  is  presently  working  as  a missionary  in  Japan. 


James  Gauthier,  SFM 


When  we  first  saw  this  story,  as  related 
here  by  Father  Jim  Gauthier,  we  were 
rather  forcibly  reminded  of  another 
story  which  Jesus  told  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  neighbor.  That  other  story, 
so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  starts  off: 

“A  man  was  on  his  way  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  when  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers. . . 

The  tall  figure  stood  in  the  doorway 
showing  visible  signs  of  agitation. 
His  face  was  pale;  his  hands  were  wet 
with  perspiration;  his  voice  trembling. 
He  looked  like  a man  who  had  just  ex- 
perienced a terrifying  ordeal,  perhaps 
even  running  for  his  life.  My  conjec- 
tures were  soon  proven  to  be  true  as 
he  began  to  relate  the  strange  happen- 
ings of  that  morning. 

Fr.  Gerry  Curry  and  I had  left  the 
church  together  that  morning  as  was 
our  custom.  He  went  on  to  teach  at  the 
university,  and  I to  study  Japanese.  The 
traffic  was  as  heavy  as  usual.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  quite  normal.  He 
dropped  me  off  at  my  destination,  said 


goodbye,  and  assured  me  that  he  would 
see  me  that  night  at  supper. 

I was  therefore  quite  surprised  when 
he  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door  a 
couple  of  hours  later.  ‘T  have  to  see 
you  at  once,”  he  said. 

“Fine.  I’m  finished  studying  for 
today;  let’s  go  and  eat  somewhere.  We 
can  talk  while  we  eat,”  I answered. 
Something  was  wrong  and  I couldn’t 
imagine  what. 

“I’m  afraid  for  my  life,”  he  said, 
holding  a glass  of  water  in  a trembling 
hand.  “I’m  afraid  to  return  to  the  uni- 
versity because  the  students  might 
pounce  on  me  and  beat  me  up.”  We 
ordered  our  meal,  after  which  he  began 
to  relate  the  events  which  had  come  to 
pass  only  a few  hours  before. 

“As  you  know,”  he  began,  “the  stu- 
dents at  our  university  have  been 
demonstrating  for  the  past  week.  Every 
morning  there  are  students  on  campus 
with  loud  speakers,  shouting  out  objec- 
tions to  the  new  jet  airport  which  will 
soon  be  built  in  Tokyo.  The  trouble- 
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makers  are  a minority,  probably  Com- 
munist inspired,  and  are  trying  to 
disrupt  classes  at  the  university. 

“This  morning  as  I was  about  to  be- 
gin my  first  class,  one  of  the  students 
I sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  he  wanted 
to  discuss  the  pro’s  and  con’s  of  the 
radical  group’s  position.  I answered 
that  the  class  was  free  to  discuss  the 
problem  and  even  to  use  that  room  for 
the  discussion.  However,  since  I have 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  you 
today,  I will  move  to  another  class- 
room. Those  who  wish  to  study  may 
follow  me.  I left  the  room.  Three  or 
four  of  the  students  followed;  the 
majority  remaining  behind  for  the 
discussion. 

“Most  of  the  classrooms  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  university  were  occupied,  so 
we  decided  to  go  to  another  section.  As 
we  left  the  building  we  noticed  100 
students  or  more  standing  around  look- 
ing at  something  that  seemed  to  be 
taking  place  in  front  of  them.  As  I drew 
closer  I noticed  three  students  in  hel- 


mets yelling  obscenities  at  a helpless 
looking  figure  who  stood  in  the  center, 
trapped  by  the  circle  of  angry  students. 
The  three  students  were  the  leaders  of 
the  radical  student  group;  the  helpless 
figure  in  the  center  was  one  of  the 
teachers.  No  one  made  a move  to  help. 
People  just  seemed  to  ignore  it  and 
walked  by. 

“Many  things  ran  quickly  through  my 
mind.  The  Christian  thing  to  do  is  to 
help,  I thought.  And  yet,  maybe  it’s 
best  not  to  get  involved.  For  a short 
period  of  two  or  three  seconds  I went 
completely  blank,  after  which  I found 
myself  wading  through  the  crowd  to- 
wards the  front.” 

“ ‘Sensei  (professor)  1 want  to  see 
you.’  I boldly  shouted  out.  ‘Let’s  go 
to  your  office.’  The  three  long-haired 
young  men  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

“ ‘What’s  your  name,’  demanded  the 
leader.” 

“ ‘Father  Curry,’  I answered.  ‘You 
fellows  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
selves for  the  rude  way  you’re  treating 
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this  teacher.’  I then  turned  to  the 
teacher.  ‘Sensei,  stay  close  to  me,  we’re 
getting  out  of  here.’ 

“The  teacher’s  building  was  less  than 
100  yards  away.  If  we  reached  it  we 
would  be  safe,  and  yet  safety  seemed 
so  far  away.  We  had  to  act  fast.  I 
quickly  moved  to  my  right,  trying  to 
slip  between  two  of  them.  But  they 
closed  the  gap  with  their  bodies  push- 
ing me  back.  I then  countered  with  my 
right  shoulder,  pushing  them  out  of  our 
way.  The  third  student  moved  into  the 
breach  and  threw  his  weight  against 
me.  I was  twice  his  weight  and  so  had 
no  trouble  getting  by  him.  A hole 
opened  up  and  the  two  of  us  headed  for 
the  building,  reaching  it  before  the 
three  stunned  students  knew  what  had 
happened. 

“We  were  safe  for  the  time  being, 
but  what  would  happen  next  I 
couldn’t  say.  The  three  young  men  had 
lost  face  before  their  fellow  students 
and  would  probably  retaliate  against 
us;  particularly  against  me.  Only  a 
short  time  ago,  in  Tokyo,  students  beat 
up  a teacher  and  caused  him  to  be  hos- 
pitalized for  six  months.  I visualized  all 
kinds  of  possible  ways  that  those  angry 
students  might  retaliate. 

“Well,  that’s  what  happened,”  he 
said,  as  he  put  down  his  cup  of  tea.  He 
had  hardly  eaten  and  his  hands  were 
still  shaking.  “When  I finished  classes 
I went  straight  over  to  pick  you  up. 
You  see  I had  to  speak  with  someone 
right  away.  I’m  afraid  to  return  to  the 
university  as  the  students  might  be 
waiting  for  me!” 

After  some  discussion  I suggested 
that  we  return  to  the  university  together 
that  afternoon.  If  they  intended  to  take 
revenge  they  would  have  to  deal  with 


both  of  us.  We  paid  the  bill,  left  the 
restaurant  and  drove  back  to  the  uni- 
versity to  meet  whatever  might  be 
awaiting  us. 

A few  days  later  the  newspaper  re- 
ported the  killing  of  three  policemen 
by  members  of  that  same  radical  group. 
I couldn’t  help  thinking  that  Father 
Curry  had  dared  to  live  what  he  be- 
lieved. Scholars  call  it  “Living  Faith.” 
Christ  taught  us  to  love  our  God  with 
all  our  might  and  to  love  our  fellow 
men  even  to  the  point  of  laying  down 
our  own  lives.  Therefore,  a Christian 
must  act  without  fearing  the  conse- 
quences; a Christian  must  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right 
and  not  be  afraid  of  the  opinions  and 
reactions  of  men.  He  must  truly  be  a 
peacemaker. 

I was  proud  of  Father  Curry  that  day 
as  he  risked  his  safety  and  perhaps  even 
his  life  to  stand  up  for  what  he  knew 
to  be  right.  It  was  a demonstration  of 
Christian  concern  and  a wonderful 
living  witness  to  those  Japanese 
students.  ■ 


W e need  postage  stamps  — used 
ones.  We  know  there  are  lots  of 
them  around.  In  fact,  thousands  of 
them  are  thrown  away  every  day. 

Stamps  of  any  denomination,  from 
any  country,  including  Canada  would 
be  appreciated.  Just  leave  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  paper  around  the 
stamps  and  mail  us  as  many  as  you  can. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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MINUTE... 


Nowadays  our  faith  can  find  hardly 
anything  outside  itself  to  support  it;  we 
no  longer  live  in  a believing  society, 
surrounded  by  Christian  ideas  and  ways 
of  thinking.  It  is  forced  back  to  its  pure 
state,  to  leaning  only  on  its  true  object, 
on  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom.  It 
could  barely  keep  alive  in  us  without 
the  Eucharist  and  the  church  cannot 
depend  on  any  of  her  faithful  who  do 
not  receive  it. 

— In  the  Redeeming  Christ, 

Father  Durwell. 

♦ ♦ * 

Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asks  you  a reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  you. 

— 1 Peter  3:15 

* * * 


Was  there  ever  greater  hypocrisy  than 
that  which  flows  from  those  who  casti- 
gate private  capitalism  as  an  evil  to  be 
renounced  by  human  society  while 
avidly  seeking  to  ensnare  its  benefits? 

— Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 

♦ * * 

An  angry  customer  summoned  a waiter 
in  a new  roadside  cafeteria  and 
demanded : 

“Why  do  you  serve  cloudy  water  in 
this  joint?” 

“There’s  not  a thing  wrong  with  that 
water,”  insisted  the  waiter,  “the  glass 
is  dirty  that’s  all.” 

* * * 

It  is  not  simply  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  — in  fact  it’s  not 
even  poverty  itself  — that  keeps  the 
world  in  such  a state  of  high  tension. 
After  all  most  of  the  world’s  people 
have  always  been  distressingly  poor. 
Today,  however,  two  new  elements 
have  entered  the  scene.  Where  pre- 
viously the  poor  were  hopeless  — and 
being  hopeless  were  resigned  and  apa- 
thetic — now,  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  them,  hope  has  replaced  resignation 
and  determination  has  taken  over  from 
apathy. 

— Paul  G.  Hoffman  (1968) 
Director  of  UN  programs 
for  Development. 

5(:  ♦ * 


The  world  is  a lopsided  community  in 
which  one  small  group  of  North 
Atlantic  nations  own  70%  of  the 
world’s  wealth  although  they  represent 
only  16%  of  the  world’s  population. 
Meanwhile  three-quarters  of  the  human 
race  live  in  a state  of  poverty  border- 
ing on  or  below  the  subsistence  level. 

— James  Norris 
* * * 


The  first  day  of  the  trial  was  just  over 
and  the  accused  was  talking  to  his 
lawyer:  “I  see  that  the  prosecution  has 
two  lawyers.  I think  that’s  a great  idea!” 
“Why?”  asked  the  irritated  counsel. 
“Well,”  the  accused  replied,  “the  way 
I see  it  when  one  of  those  guys  is  on  his 
feet  talking  the  other  guy  is  thinking. 
But  when  you’re  on  your  feet  talking 
. . . there’s  nobody  thinking.” 
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CANADA’S 

EXTERNAL 

RELATIONS 

WITH 

LATIN  AMERICA 


This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  abbre- 
viated accounts  dealing  with  nine 
recommendations  made  in  a brief  to 
the  Canadian  Government  by  a group 
of  Canadian  Oblate  Missionaries  and 
volunteers  engaged  in  development 
work  in  various  Latin  American 
countries. 

CANADA  SHOULD  ASSUME  THE 
ROLE  OF  MORAL  LEADER  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  CONFERENCES 

International  agencies  often  fall  short 
of  their  purpose  because  they  lack 
true  international  feelings  or  because 
of  the  short-sightedness  of  some  mem- 
bers, usually  the  more  wealthy,  who 
have  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  from 
an  infantile  nationalism  to  allow  for 
the  establishment  of  a political  and 
economic  system  on  a world  scale.  At 
the  present  time  commercial  relations 
recognize  no  ethical  norms.  Powerful 
national  self-interests  prevail  most  of 
the  time. 

The  have-not  countries  meet  with 
ever  greater  frustrations  at  interna- 
tional conferences,  as  was  the  case  for 
UNCTAD  (United  National  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development)  in 


New  Delhi,  February-March  1968. 

In  other  conferences  of  this  kind  as 
well  as  in  meetings  of  OECD  (Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development),  CAD  (Committee  on 
Aid  to  Development)  and  GATT 
(General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade)  Canada  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  the  interests  of 
Latin  America,  which  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  a “developing”  region, 
but  as  an  underdeveloped  continent. 

In  the  past,  Canada  has  acquired  a 
reputation  for  wisdom,  bold  initiative 
and  generosity  in  proposing  peaceful . 
settlements  of  international  disputes 
and  conflicts.  Why  could  it  not  today 
likewise  assume  the  role  of  moral  j 
leader  as  regards  problems  of  develop-  j 
ment  in  its  own  hemisphere?  Canada 
is  not  a super-power,  but  if  it  possessed  | 
sufficient  imagination  and  courage  to  | 
propose  new,  positive  solutions  to  the  | 
now  hopeless  problems  of  under-  I 
development,  it  would  certainly  make  I 
an  effective  contribution  to  the  cause  | 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  would  play  a | 
vital  role  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  I 
At  least,  it  would  gain  the  respect  and  I 
gratitude  of  all  underdeveloped  | 
nations.  ■ j 
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WHAT 
TO  DO 
TIL 

THE  SUN 
COMES 
UP 

Donald  J.  Boyle,  SFM 


Recently  I spent  the  night  at  a 
friend’s  house.  It  was  my  first 
night  ever  in  the  house  and  since  my 
host  was  tired,  he  and  his  wife  sug- 
gested that  we  all  retire  early.  I was 
shown  the  room  that  I would  occupy 
and  it  was  at  the  front  of  the  house.  My 
host  and  his  wife  left  me  to  my  own 
devices  and  went  out  to  the  back  of  the 
house. 

It  was  only  ten  o’clock  and  as  I 
switched  off  the  light  and  leaped  under 
the  covers  I thought  to  myself : 

“Boy  it’s  going  to  be  great  to  get  a 
good  night’s  sleep.” 

I was  just  beginning  to  doze  off  when 
I heard  a whimpering  sound  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  right  under 
the  bed.  And  then  it  started.  High 


pitched  yelps  began  to  assault  my  ears. 
Apparently  there  was  a new  pup  dog 
down  in  the  basement  determined  to  be 
heard.  He  was  succeeding  far  beyond 
his  wildest  dreams.  Sometimes  the 
sharp  cries  sounded  strangely  like  those 
of  a small  baby  before  the  two  o’clock 
feeding  only  there  was  no  two  o’clock 
feeding.  Other  times  the  sound  was 
unmistakably  that  of  a coyote  soprano 
reaching  for  new  heights.  And  to  punc- 
tuate the  shrill  indignant  barks  and 
yelps  the  pup  seemed  to  be  throwing 
himself  up  against  the  furnace  which 
served  to  set  all  the  plumbing  in  the 
house  ahum.  The  pup  had  a very  good 
change  of  pace  in  spite  of  his  tender 
years.  His  frantic  yelps  would  build  up 
to  an  ear-piercing  crescendo  and  then 
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begin  to  fade  into  a gentle  whimper. 
And  just  as  my  eyes  began  to  grow 
heavy  that  pup  seemed  to  sense  that  my 
attention  was  wandering  from  his  plight 
and  he  would  gradually  increase  the 
volume  of  the  low  whine  and  then  sud- 
denly rev  it  up  to  full  volume  and  sus- 
tain the  running  staccato  for  fully  five 
minutes.  All  the  while  that  well  co- 
ordinated callow  canine  was  hinging 
his  body  against  that  resounding 
furnace. 

At  first  I thought  that  the  pup  would 
finally  succumb  to  fatigue  and  fall 
asleep  but  as  I peered  out  from  between 
the  mattress  and  the  springs  with  the 
pillow  wrapped  around  my  head,  I 
glanced  at  my  watch  and  it  was  two 
o’clock  and  that  pup  was  still  going 
strong  with  no  sign  of  a let-up.  As  I 
attempted  to  bury  myself  in  the  blan- 
kets I must  confess  that  I was  having 
black  thoughts  regarding  that  pup  dog 
which  would  have  me  placed  in  irons 
with  no  reprieve  if  they  were  ever 
breathed  to  the  SPCA.  Too  bad  some- 
body wouldn’t  invent  a similar  society 
for  homo  sapiens. 

Just  as  it  seemed  that  the  pup’s  vocal 
chords  were  giving  out  the  refrigerator 
would  switch  on  and  that  party-loving 
pooch  would  think  he  was  missing  a 
real  lively  bash  above  ground  and  in- 
crease his  efforts  to  be  heard  in  the 
next  county.  I finally  deduced  that  that 
rollicking  pup  had  settled  on  a rather 
unique  life  style.  Obviously  he  slept  all 
day  and  barked  all  night. 

At  three  o’clock  I decided  to  take 
matters  into  my  own  hands.  I crawled 
out  from  under  the  mattress  and 
stomped  out  into  the  hall.  Naturally  it 
was  pitch  black  in  the  hall  and  I didn’t 
know  where  any  of  the  light  switches 


were  and  so  I stubbed  my  toe  on  a 
chair  and  upset  a table  with  some  kind 
of  a bead  collection  on  it.  Of  course 
this  new  development  sent  the  eager 
pup  into  a new  frenzy  of  yelps  and 
barks  being  thoroughly  convinced  now 
that  he  really  was  missing  a party 
upstairs. 

I was  still  groping  for  a door  or  a 
staircase,  anything  that  might  lead  me 
to  that  mind-bending  noise  when  I i 
heard  a different  sound.  This  was  no 
soprano  but  a low  growling  authorita- 
tive baritone  bark  that  sounded  uncom- 
fortably like  that  of  a big  Labrador  or 
a police  dog.  Needless  to  say,  I was 
back  between  the  mattress  and  the 
spring  before  you  could  say,  “I’m  a 
coward.”  From  bitter  personal  expe- 
rience I knew  that  big  dogs  do  not  take  | 
kindly  to  suspicious  strangers  padding  i 
stealthily  over  their  turf  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

I don’t  know  which  of  us  fell  asleep 
first  but  I do  know  that  it  was  after  four 
o’clock  when  the  last  barks  registered 
on  my  exhausted  ear  drums.  And  then 
what  seemed  like  only  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  later  I heard  the  loud  enthu- 
siastic voice  of  my  host  as  he  tried  to 
wake  the  pup  for  the  six  o’clock  run 
around  the  block. 

At  breakfast  the  host  and  his  wife 
were  happily  regaling  with  me  tales  of 
how  much  noise  the  pup  had  made  be- 
fore he  became  accustomed  to  his  home 
in  the  basement. 

“I  had  a hard  time  waking  the  little 
fellow  up  this  morning.  Boy  you’re 
sure  lucky  you  weren’t  sleeping  in  that 
room  a few  weeks  back.  Say  what’s  the 
matter?  You  don’t  seem  to  have  any 
pep  this  morning  and  after  going  to  bed 
early  too!”  ■ 
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Father  Richard  Veltri  of  Fort  William, 
Ont.,  was  ordained  for  Scarboro  Mis- 
sion Society  in  1967.  Before  ordination 
Father  Veltri  was  a teacher  and  he  is 
presently  working  in  the  Japan  Mission. 


I Remember 

I think  that  all  of  us  know  from  first  hand  experience  that  even  acting 
with  the  very  best  of  motives  we  can  often  be  made  to  look  foolish 
and  even  ridiculous  for  our  efforts.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  such  cases  the 
ability  to  laugh  at  oneself  is  an  indispensible  tool.  I’m  sure  that  God 
allows  such  pitfalls  to  help  us  overcome  our  feeling  of  self-importance. 

The  day  after  arriving  in  Toronto  from  Japan  for  my  first  leave 
home,  I had  to  go  downtown  on  some  business  and  while  there  I decided 
to  make  a visit  in  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral. 

It  was  very  cool,  quiet  and  restful  within  the  church  when  all  of  a 
sudden  from  within  the  vestibule  the  panic-stricken  plea  of  a lady  could 
be  heard.  Like  a true  knight  of  old,  I ran  out  to  the  lady  in  distress  to  find 
her  being  confronted  by  a gentleman  who  had  already  a few  too  many 
drinks  and  was  looking  for  a little  cash  to  save  up  for  the  long  evening 
ahead. 

After  speaking  to  the  man,  I was  able  to  get  him  to  let  the  lady  enter 
the  church  and  get  him  on  his  way,  assuring  him  that  there  was  no 
money  to  be  had  for  drinks.  As  I say,  I thought  I had  him  on  his  way 
and  proceeded  to  re-enter  the  church. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  I thought  I should  look  back  and  see  if  all  was 
well.  From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I saw  a large  hand  in  the  holy  water 
fountain  and  as  I completed  my  turn,  squarely  in  the  face  I received  it 
— the  entire  contents  of  the  fount. 

A little  wet,  I couldn’t  help  but  smile  as  the  words  of  St.  Paul  flashed 
across  my  mind,  “We  are  fools  for  Christ.”  ■ 

Richard  Veltri,  SFM 
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To  relieve  that  soggy  . . . overstuffed  feeling  . . . pass  up  those 
fizzing  seltzers  and  those  dissolving  tablets  in  favour  of  a . . . 

HARDLUCK  SUPPER 

It’s  easy  to  prepare. 

You  take  bread  and  water  and  . . . well  . . . you  serve  it! 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Well  . . . not  quite! 

You  add  a large  helping  of  compassion  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  present  world  population  that  goes  to  bed  hungry  EVERY 
night. 

Mix  In  your  own  conviction  that  you  do  have  a responsibility 
to  your  hungry  brother. 

Sprinkle  generously  with  plenty  of  your  own  home-grown 
talent . . . guitar  and  piano  . . . and  what-have-you  to  distract  the 
family  from  the  meagre  menu. 

Remove  the  cost  of  a regular  meal  at  your  house  from  pocket 
or  purse  and  send  It  to  your  favorite  charity  to  help  relieve 
some  of  the  hunger  and  misery  in  the  world. 

WARNING: 

1 . This  meal  is  to  be  taken  ONLY  by  those  who  REALLY  want 
to  feel  for  themselves  In  a token  way  at  least  some  of  the 
hunger  pangs  of  all  too  many  of  our  fellow  world  citizens. 

2.  This  meal  must  be  planned  well  in  advance  so  that  every 
member  of  the  family  knows  and  understands  why  he  or  she  is 
going  to  bed  hungry. 

3.  Any  ‘nibbling’  before  or  after  this  meal  will  only  defeat  the 
whole  purpose. 

4.  Be  sure  to  read  something  during  the  course  of  the 
meal  which  will  explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of  the 

FEAST  (?) 

YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  TRY  THIS  RECIPE  MORE  THAN 
ONCE  DURING  THE  LENTEN  SEASON. 


'^ears  would  well  up  in  his  eyes  whenever  he  thought  about  the  Capital  and  the  wayi 
things  were  going.  He  had  a regional  accent  that  might  have  grated  on  the  ear  had  | 
it  come  from  the  lips  of  one  less  sincere. 

The  fact  is  that  he  spoke  simply  and  used  no  rhetoric.  He  made  no  promises  buij 
continually  challenged  his  audiences  to  be  more  so  that  they  might  do  more.  i 

He  had  no. campaign  headquarters  but  he  drew  large  crowds  wherever  he  appeared.; 
He  travelled  extensively  in  his  own  country  but  never  went  abroad.  Unlike  so  many| 
other  candidates  he  never  talked  about  himself  but  always  referred  to  the  one  who  had  j 
sent  him.  The  message  was  straightforward:  “My  Father  loves  you  and  he  wants  you  tel 
love  each  other  in  the  same  way.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  how  He  loves! 
you.  ...”  ! 

He  wasn’t  in  any  hurry  to  declare  his  candidacy.  Usually  he  put  his  followers  off  b>i 
telling  them  that  it  was  still  too  early.  His  workers  were  enthusiastic.  But  even  some  of  | 
them  began  to  look  elsewhere  when  he  showed  no  eagerness  to  answer  the  mandate.  | 
He  had  a way  of  irritating  the  party  in  power  by  criticizing  the  showy  splendour  and  j 
the  empty  words.  He  seemed  to  sense  instinctively  the  real  needs  of  his  constituents ; 
He  had  time  for  the  unimportant  people  and  the  social  misfits.  He  showed  a particulai  | 
interest  in  children.  He  listened  to  people  and  he  urged  them  to  have  faith  in  him.  I 
At  last  he  declared  his  candidacy.  And  there  was  a spontaneous  demonstration  foi! 
him  in  the  streets  of  the  Capital.  A few  days  later  he  was  arrested.  He  was  executed  as  c 
common  criminal,  dying  after  three  tortuous  hours  nailed  to  a cross. ... 

This  news  is  about  the  Son  of  God  who,  according  to  the  human  nature  he  took,  was 
descendent  of  David;  it  is  about  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  who,  in  the  order  of  the  spirit  \ 
the  spirit  of  holiness  'that  was  in  him,  was  proclaimed  Son  of  God  in  all  his  powe) 
through  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Through  him  we  received  grace  and  ow]^ 
apostolic  mission  to  preach  the  obedience  of  faith  to  all  pagan  nations  in  honour  of  hl\ 
name.  You  are  one  of  these  nations,  and  by  his  call  belong  to  Jesus  Christ.  ^ 

— Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans  j 
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I Did  it  My  Way 

Too  often  we  tend  to  think  that  somehow  we  are  doing  it  all 
and  we  can  afford  to  leave  the  Lord  out  of  our  calculations. 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  work- 
ing in  and  through  men  and  women  of  good  will.  He  continues 
to  act  often  in  spite  of  our  so-called  talents,  our  big  buildings, 
our  up-to-the-minute  schools  and  the  last  word  in  equipment. 
What  we  so  often  find  is  that  in  doing  it  our  way  the  whole 
project  collapses  and  we  begin  to  suspect  that  just  possibly  we 
should  try  doing  it  his  way. 

Relying  on  the  Lord  means  accepting  our  humanity  with  all 
that  that  implies.  It  means  accepting  our  weakness,  our  lack  of 
talent,  our  inconsistencies,  our  insecurity,  and  our  utter  naked- 
ness before  the  Lord.  If  the  Cross  has  no  other  meaning  for  us 
it  should  scream  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  that  the  One  who 
hung  on  that  cross  accepted  his  humanity  completely  and  did 
not  retreat  for  an  instant.  : 

Wanting  to  be  a big  success  or  to  be  well  thought  of  or  just 
comfortable  is  to  flee  from  our  humanity.  For  it  is  in  the  weak-  i 
ness  of  our  humanity  that  we  will  find  the  Lord.  When  the  Lord  ' 
is  allowed  to  work  in  us  and  is  truly  reflected  in  what  we  do  and  ' 
say  then  we  will  find  fulfilment  not  only  in  success  but  in  failure 
as  well.  I 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  of  us  have  been  guilty  of  attempting  | 
to  do  great  things  for  the  Lord  only  to  lose  heart  when  the 
project  collapsed  or  when  our  co-workers  became  bored  with  it  j 
all  and  left  us  for  more  novel  pursuits.  That  should  tell  us  | 
something.  It  should  remind  us  that  we  are  building  on  sand  i 
unless  we  build  with  the  Lord.  It  is  only  in  walking  with  the  ' 
Lord  and  praying  to  him  in  a very  real  way  that  we  will  finally  ' 
understand  what  it  is  that  he  wants  us  to  do.  With  this  aware-  j 
ness  our  own  “great”  schemes  become  unimportant  and  only  j 
a means  to  an  end  rather  than  the  end  itself.  i 

The  Lord  never  allows  those  who  are  close  to  him  to  become 
complacent  and  comfortable.  The  Lord  tends  to  move  on  to  a : 
less  secure  place  and  then  he  turns  and  invites  us  to  leave  our 
security  and  follow  him.  We  can  say  “No!”  of  course,  but  that 
means  we  can  no  longer  hear  and  see  the  Lord  in  the  events  of 
our  lives.  We  are  simply  doing  “our  own  thing”  rather  than  the  j 
Lord’s  thing. 

In  the  words  of  Micah  the  prophet  it  is  not  holocausts  and  j 
sacrifice  that  the  Lord  wants  from  us  but  that  we  do  what  is  j 
right,  love  goodness  in  all  its  forms  and  walk  humbly  with  th^ 
Lord.  ■ m 
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Translation  of  an  account  in 
the  Jornal  Do  Commercio  of 
Manaus  by  Sister  Marilia 
Menezes,  a frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  Brazilian  daily. 

For  he  is  the  peace  between  us  and  has  made  the  two 
into  one.  . . . 


I / think  everyone  would  agree  that  there 
I is  something  pretty  wonderful  about 
\ attending  Mass  in  a strange  city  and 
then  just  before  Communion  having  a 
I person  you  have  never  seen  before  turn 
to  you  and  with  a friendly  smile,  shake 
i your  hand  and  whisper  the  word  that 
means  so  much  and  heals  so  quickly, 

{ “Peace”  In  the  following  account 
, Sister  Marilia  Menezes  tells  of  a far 
' deeper  experience  — the  experience  of 
i reconciliation.  Surely  this  story  will 
I give  us  cause  to  meditate  on  the  sign  of 
I peace  which  must  never  be  allowed  to 
i become  an  empty  gesture. 

It  is  nearly  three  years  ago  since  the 
land  squabble  arose  here  in 
; Manaus.  It  was  not  the  typical  case  of 
j evicting  one  or  two  squatters;  this  was 
I a city  with  10,000  people  occupying 
I the  land.  According  to  a judicial  de- 
I cree  the  land  belonged  to  Senhora 
I Borel,  a widow  who  also  lived  on  the 
i land.  That  same  decree  ordered  that  all 
I the  families  living  on  the  land  of  Sen- 
! hora  Borel  be  removed  as  soon  as 
j possible.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  under- 
! stand  why  ten  thousand  people  who 
j had  built  homes  and  made  improve- 


ments considered  the  land  to  be  their 
own  and  the  city  they  formed  by  their 
numbers  to  be  a reality.  After  the  first 
shock  of  the  decree  the  squatters 
watched  their  hope  and  security  fade 
and  they  called  that  fading  dream,  City 
of  Straw. 

The  families  were  very  poor  and  they 
had  no  nowhere  to  go  if  forced  to 
vacate  the  land.  It  all  seemed  like  a 
cruel  joke.  But  what  could  anyone  do? 
The  decree  was  there  and  what  was  the 
use  of  protesting? 

Father  Domingos  Nogues  of  Sao 
Jorge  parish  which  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  that  had  now  in 
reality  turned  to  straw,  took  up  the 
cause  of  his  people.  As  spiritual  leader 
of  the  squatters  he  felt  obligated  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  remove  this 
awful  threat  from  their  lives.  Father 
Domingos  took  the  case  to  the  Arch- 
diocesan Commission  of  Justice  and 
Peace.  Fortunately  for  the  people  the 
Commission,  backed  up  fully  by 
the  Archbishop,  appointed  Monsignor 
Valter  Nogueira  as  a priest  and  a law- 
yer to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Straw. 


! 
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The  case  of  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Straw  vs.  Senhora  Borel  got  under  way 
before  the  Commission  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  day’s  session  were  fol* 
lowed  avidly  by  the  concerned  citizens. 
Their  futures  would  be  determined  by 
the  outcome  of  the  trial.  It  is  here 
where  the  story  takes  a sudden  and 
dramatic  shift.  What  could  have  been 
a long  and  bitter  battle  in  the  courts 
was  settled  amicably  in  a meeting  of 
Senhora  Borel  and  her  lawyer  with 
Monsignor  Valter  and  members  of  the 
Justice  and  Peace  Commission.  With 
none  of  the  expected  threats  and  re- 
criminations, Senhora  Borel  agreed  to 
allow  those  who  now  occupied  the  land 
and  who  had  made  improvements  to 
remain  on  the  land  if  they  promised  to 
buy  the  lots. 

In  a scene  that  might  have  been 
reminiscent  of  the  very  first  Mass  cele- 
brated in  Brazil  hundreds  of  people 
crowded  around  the  altar  and  even 
climbed  up  into  the  trees  to  better  fol- 
low the  outdoor  Mass  celebrated  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  late  October  of 
last  year,  overlooking  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. The  Celebrant  was  appropriately 
Father  Domingos  whose  efforts  had 


restored  peace  of  mind  to  so  many.  In 
his  homily.  Father  Domingos  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  case  and  urged  all 
those  living  in  the  area  to  do  everything  , 
in  their  power  to  improve  the  locality.  ' 
But  is  was  at  the  moment  in  the  | 
Mass  which  called  for  the  sign  of  peace  ! 
that  will  be  remembered  longest  by  j 
those  in  attendance.  Father  Domingos  | 
embraced  Senhora  Borel  as  a sign  of  j 
Christian  reconciliation.  Senhora  Borel  j 
then  proceeded  to  embrace  those  j 
whom  she  had  once  thought  to  be  in-  I 
vaders  of  her  land  and  who  had  chal-  j 
lenged  her  right  to  evict  them. 

After  the  Mass,  Monsignor  Valter 
Nogueira,  the  people’s  lawyer  and 
Senhor  Barrella,  the  lawyer  for  Senhora  ' 
Borel,  embraced  each  other  before  the  | 
entire  assembly  to  illustrate  in  an  un-  j 
mistakable  way  that  there  was  no  . 
bitterness  or  ill  feeling  and  that  the 
struggle  was  over  and  peace  had  been 
restored.  Now  the  work  of  dividing  the 
large  property  and  the  urbanizing  of  it  j 
to  make  it  the  most  beautiful  area  in 
Manaus  could  get  underway.  j 

It  was  suggested  that  the  peopleii 
change  the  name  of  the  controversiarl 
territory  from  City  of  Straw  to  City  of  ; 
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. . , destroying  in  his  own 
person  the  hostility  caused  by 
the  rules  and  decrees  of 
the  Law. 
— Paul’s  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians. 


Peace,  so  that  future  generations  would 
recall  the  victory  that  had  been  won 
through  reconciliation  rather  than 
show  of  force. 

* * * 

Historical  background 

The  Commission  of  Justice  and 
Peace  which  made  this  happy  ending 
possible  began  in  Manaus  as  an  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  Pope  Paul  VI  who, 
deeply  concerned  with  the  ever  increas' 
ing  problems  of  justice  in  the  world, 
asked  the  Bishops  of  the  World,  at  the 
end  of  Vatican  II  in  1965,  to  take  more 
positive  action  in  this  important  matter. 

The  Conciliar  Document  “The 
Church  in  the  Modern  World”  and  the 
social  encyclical,  “Development  of 
Peoples”,  gave  norms  about  what  must 
be  the  attitude  of  Christians  in  the 
world  — to  love  their  brothers  and  to 
give  themselves  completely  to  them  in 
an  effort  to  improve  their  conditions 
of  life. 

In  1968,  in  answer  to  the  Pope’s 
appeal,  the  Pontifical  Commission  of 
Justice  and  Peace  was  established  with 
its  headquarters  in  Rome  to  coordinate 
on  the  international  level,  Christian 


action  for  peace  and  justice  in  the 
world. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Brazilian  Bishops  each  Arch- 
diocese has  organized  its  own  Justice 
and  Peace  Commission.  These  commis- 
sions, made  up  of  priests  and  lay 
people,  are  striving  today  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  the  unprotected  and  the 
oppressed. 

Then,  in  August  of  1968,  at  Medel- 
lin, Columbia,  bishops,  priests  and  lay 
people  from  all  over  Latin  America 
met  for  the  now  famous  Medellin  Con- 
ference. The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Pope  Paul  VI,  the  first  pope  to  visit 
Latin  America.  In  his  opening  address 
the  Holy  Father  appealed  to  all  Chris- 
tians to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  renewal  and  the  elevation 
of  the  poor  — all  those  who  live  in 
conditions  of  inhuman  and  social 
inferiority.  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
Will.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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MY 

OTHER 

MOTHER 

As  told  by  Father  Robert  Hymus,  SFM, 
stationed  in  Bani,  Dominican  Republic. 


This  is  just  a simple  story.  It’s  about 
me,  Luis,  and  my  sister  Dilcia.  We 
live  in  a three-room  board  shack.  Up 
until  this  September  I had  no  shoes  and 
only  rags  to  wear  so  I could  not  go  to 
school.  I shined  shoes  in  the  town  park 
to  make  a few  cents  to  help  feed  my 
mother,  my  two  brothers  and  my  sister. 
In  our  house  we  had  one  bed  and  we 
boys  slept  on  the  floor. 

Now  we  have  two  beds  with  sacks 
for  mattresses  and  we  eat  a lot  better. 
As  you  can  see  by  our  picture,  Dilcea 
and  I go  to  school  and  after  school  I 
shine  shoes.  Dilcia  runs  to  school  early 
each  morning  to  play  with  girls  her  age. 
Some  day  we  will  have  a good  educa- 
tion and  will  be  able  to  live  a better  life 


Dilcia  and  Luis  Arias 


and  maybe  smile  a lot  more. 

I write  this  letter  because  we  want  to 
thank  our  other  mothers  who  live  in 
Kitchener,  Ontario  and  New  Water- 
ford, Nova  Scotia,  because  they  send 
money  each  month  to  help  mother  feed 
and  clothe  us.  The  parish  father  told  us  i 
they  were  our  ‘co-madres’  and  we 
thank  them  very  much. 

Would  other  mothers  help  other 
boys  and  girls  like  us? 

Please?  ■ 
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Meet  the 
Li  Family 
of  Taiwan 


In  spite  of  being  expelled  from  the 
Mainland  in  1949  our  Society  has  never 
forgotten  China  and  for  that  reason  we 
have  asked  one  of  our  priests,  presently 
studying  Mandarin  in  Taiwan,  to  give 
us  a close-up  view  of  a typical  Chinese 
family  living  in  Taiwan. 

The  house  where  I board  is  the  last 
one  in  a row  of  six  two-story 
dwellings  in  the  city  of  Hsinchu  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan.  As  I write  this 
account  it  is  a lazy  day  in  July  and  the 
hot  sun  has  brought  everything  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  a near  standstill.  The 
dogs  have  crept  off  into  the  shade  to 
snooze.  Mrs.  Li  however  has  been 
washing  clothes  by  hand  since  early 
morning  and  she  is  hanging  them  out 
to  dry  on  long  bamboo  poles  stretched 
between  trees  in  the  back  yard. 
Although  she  seldom  if  ever  leaves  the 
house,  Mrs.  Li  keeps  busy  with  house- 
hold chores.  She  takes  time  out  now  to 
buy  vegetables  from  the  vegetable  man 
who  comes  by  every  day  at  the  same 
time.  It’s  a fact  that  you  can  almost  set 
your  watch  by  the  different  pedlars. 
They  come  through  the  alley  behind 
our  house  — the  lady  who  sells  fish 
and  meat  and  a steady  stream  of 


hawkers  calling  out  their  wares.  Of 
course  this  means  that  Mrs.  Li  doesn’t 
have  to  journey  out  to  the  stores  each 
day  but  can  nevertheless  pass  the  time 
of  day  with  the  various  mobile  mer- 
chants. Mrs.  Li  never  buys  foodstuffs 
in  any  great  quantities  but  usually 
picks  out  just  enough  for  the  day.  She 
takes  time  out  to  feed  the  chickens  that 
she  is  raising  in  a small  coop  behind  the 
house.  She  doesn’t  raise  them  for  mar- 
ket but  strictly  for  the  Li  table. 

Syan-di,  the  youngest  son,  is  up  on 
the  porch  of  the  second  floor  coaxing 
one  or  two  of  his  pigeons  to  fly.  Syan-di 
is  a high  school  student  but  it  is  the 
summer  holidays  and  he  has  shucked 
off  his  school  uniform  in  favour  of  a 
T-shirt  and  trousers.  His  hair  is  still 
clipped  short  however  and  is  cut  to  the 
regulation  one-quarter  inch  all  over. 
His  perpetual  smile  has  a way  even 
with  the  pigeons.  His  constant  com- 
panion, a little  black  dog  that  he  calls 
Syan-hei  (little  black),  is  sprawled  on 
the  cool  floor  of  the  patio  half  dozing 
but  with  one  eye  on  her  master  in  case 
he  should  suddenly  depart.  Syan-di’s 
own  name  means  small  younger 
brother.  Everyone  calls  him  Syan-di 
except  his  parents.  Syan-di  really  en- 
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joys  the  summer  holidays;  he  doesn’t 
seem  too  thrilled  with  his  high  school 
life.  English  is  his  most  difficult  subject. 

Da-di  (big  younger  brother),  Syan- 
di’s  older  brother  is  busily  engaged  in 
building  his  own  radio  set.  Da-di  is  so 
quiet  that  one  hardly  knows  when  he  is 
in  the  house.  He  is  eighteen  years  old 
and  has  just  graduated  from  high  school 
this  past  semester.  Da-di  is  very  good 
with  electrical  appliances  of  any  kind 
and  he  seems  to  be  forever  repairing 
one  or  more  of  them  whenever  he  is 
home.  Da-di  has  been  working  for  the 
first  time  this  past  summer  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  a day.  Since  he  has  his 
own  bicycle  Da-di  is  the  local  equiva- 
lent to  the  Canadian  high  school  stu- 
dent with  his  own  car.  Da-di  has  no 
intention  of  going  on  to  university. 
Only  the  most  brilliant  students  sit  for 
university  entrance  examinations  be- 
cause the  competition  is  so  severe.  Out 
of  80,000  students  who  took  the  exam 
this  year  only  27,000  were  accepted.  In 
another  year  or  so  Da-di  will  be  called 
up  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  for  two 
years.  He  is  not  apprehensive  about  his 
approaching  draft  notice  because  he  is 
convinced  that  the  fight  to  regain  the 
Mainland  is  a just  cause.  But  like  his 
fellow  teenagers  who  were  born  in 
Taiwan,  Da-di  is  quite  content  to  have 
things  remain  the  way  they  are  at 
present. 

When  Mr.  Li  returns  home  from 
work  at  the  Power  Company  he  joins 
his  youngest  son,  Syan-di,  out  on  the 
second-floor  porch  to  relax  with  the 
pigeons.  There  is  a wonderful  rapport 
between  father  and  son  as  they  fondle 
and  stroke  the  pigeons  and  discuss  the 
prospects. 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  supper. 


they  will  all  eagerly  look  on  at  the  pro- 
wrestling on  TV  which  has  a strange 
fascination  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  During  these  evening  sessions 
together  they  will  speak  Fukienese, 
their  own  dialect,  unless  I happen  to  be 
with  them.  For  my  benefit  they  all 
agree  to  speak  Mandarin.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  differences  involved  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  French 
and  Spanish  (there’s  a big  difference 
but  occasional  words  and  phrases  can 
be  picked  up.) 

Mr.  Li,  like  most  who  have  emi- 
grated from  the  Mainland,  never 
bothered  to  learn  Taiwanese.  In  fact 
from  all  the  evidence  I would  think 
that  the  Taiwanese  people  are  second- 
class  citizens.  Of  course  many  of  them 
have  good  paying  jobs  and  flourishing 
businesses  but  they  really  can’t  get 
ahead  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Li  and  his  wife  have  been  living 
in  Taiwan  for  twenty-five  years  (they 
are  both  about  50  years  of  age).  They 
have  a love  for  the  Mainland  but  like 
most  of  their  middle-class  neighbors 
they  are  happy  with  their  newfound 
affluence. 

Since  the  Government  controls  the 
media  there  is  a steady  barrage  of  re- 
ports about  the  appalling  situation  on 
the  Mainland.  Actually  compared  to 
many  countries  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Taiwan  has  a better  distribution  of 
land  and  wealth.  Of  course  there  is  still 
a terrific  chasm  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor. 

The  amount  of  control  that  the 
Government  exercises  over  the  people 
can  be  readily  understood  when  you 
find  out  that  students  only  demonstrate 
when  the  Government  gives  them  per- 
mission to  do  so!  Compulsory  army 
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service  is  so  rigidly  enforced  that  boys 
are  not  given  passports  until  they  have 
put  in  their  two  years.  If  boys  do  not 
serve  in  the  army  there  is  social  cen- 
sure and  even  a jail  term.  Only  the 
physically  handicapped  are  exempted. 
Jobs  are  open  for  those  young  men 
who  serve;  without  military  service  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a 
good  job. 

Taiwan  is  far  from  being  a permis- 
sive society.  If  children  wish  to  do  any- 
thing of  importance  they  always  ask 
permission.  And  what  may  seem  even 
more  unusual  they  do  what  they  are 
told.  There  is  a difficulty  apparent  in 
the  communication  between  parents 
and  children.  The  children  have  been 
educated  while,  in  so  many  cases,  their 
parents  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  an  education.  As  a result  there 
seems  to  be  little  in  common  between 
children  and  parents  but  the  respect  for 
elders  is  still  very  much  alive  here. 

Mrs.  Li  is  certainly  not  a militant 
member  of  Women’s  Lib.  She  would 
I probably  be  puzzled  if  you  suggested 
I some  of  the  demands  for  equal  oppor- 
I tunity  that  are  being  voiced  in  North 
America.  Here  in  Hsinchu  there  are 
still  some  women  who  have  had  their 
feet  bound.  ■ 


We  need  postage  stamps  — used 
ones.  We  know  there  are  lots  of 
I them  around.  In  fact,  thousands  of 
I them  are  thrown  away  every  day. 

Stamps  of  any  denomination,  from 
any  country,  including  Canada  would 
be  appreciated.  Just  leave  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  paper  around  the 
stamps  and  mail  us  as  many  as  you  can. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  RESULTS 

ARE  AMAZING! 


T ewelry  is  sorted,  repairs  are  made  and 
^ every  piece  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Other  articles  too  are  shined  up  and 
priced. 

Dedicated  layworkers  give  one  night 
a week  to  this  task.  And  those  Dominion 
Store  tapes  that  you  send  in  are  added 
up  and  bundled.  It  is  with  those  tapes 
that  beautiful  prizes  are  made  available 
for  the  giant  raffle  that  climaxes  every 
sale. 

Twice  a year  — at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber and  June  — these  jewelry  sales  are 
held  and  the  proceeds  used  to  support 
Scarboro  Missions  in  eight  countries. 

If  you  have  old  gold,  costume  jewelry, 
watches,  etc.,  keep  us  in  mind.  The 
results  are  truly  fantastic! 
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GO  IN 
PEACE 


In  Luke's  account  of  the  Good  News, 
there  is  a beautiful  incident  in  which  a 
woman  of  the  streets  braves  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  the  “respectable" 
people  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord  and  ask  that  he  forgive  her 
sins.  Our  Lord  sent  her  away  only  after 
he  had  replaced  the  gnawing  guilt  and 
the  fearful  anxiety  with  the  wonderful 
peace  of  forgiveness.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  be  the  happy  instru- 
ments of  that  peace.  Here  is  a brief 
account  from  one  of  our  missionaries 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  which  illus- 
trates how  that  peace  can  sometimes  be 
restored  by  something  as  simple  as  a 
sewing  machine  given  with  love  in  a 
spirit  of  faith. 

She  earned  her  bread  by  selling  her 
body.  And  then  one  day  she 
thought:  Can  it  be  true — all  this  about 
God  being  “Our  Father,  give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,  lead  us  not  in 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.” 
“Well,  no  harm  giving  it  a try,”  she 
thought  and  so  she  turned  to  God  and 


asked  for  her  daily  bread.  I have  for- 
gotten now  how  the  prayer  was 
answered.  She  did  get  the  food  she  had 
asked  for  and  not  by  being  a prostitute. 

When  I came  to  know  of  her  — she 
earned  what  she  could  by  sewing;  but 
since  she  had  to  use  some  one  else’s 
machine,  she  wanted  her  own.  Well,  I 
managed  to  get  a second-hand  one  and 
thus  she  did  not  have  to  divide  her 
profits  with  the  owner  of  the  machine 
she  borrowed  for  her  work.  Who  sup- 
plied the  cash  for  the  purchase?  You 
did,  my  dear  Canadian  friends.  The 
contract  was  that  she  pay  back,  as  she 
was  able,  the  cost  of  the  machine.  But 
you  were  the  kind  benefactors  — mak- 
ing it  possible  for  her  to  earn  her  living 
honorably.  May  I be  permitted  to 
thank  yoUjj  in  God’s  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  this  poor  woman. 

Missionaries  are  more  and  more 
turning  to  what  is  called  “development 
of  peoples  and  to  their  humanization.” 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
in  their  different  mission  fields.  Thank 
you  good  Canadian  friends  for  making 
our  work  possible.  ■ ■ 


I 
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! Man  with  placard 
leads  happy 
marchers  on 
Credit  Union  Day. 


nftuwniSAit’ 


A CENTAVO  AS  BIG  AS  THE  RITZ 

Fred  Wakeham,  SFM 


A few  years  ago  a common  slogan  in 
the  Philippines  was  'Respect  the 
Centavo’.*  The  idea  was  that  in  watch- 
ing the  lowly  centavo  the  people  would 
develop  better  habits  of  saving.  This 
idea  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a very 
vivid  way  during  our  Credit  Union 
celebration. 

Parades  on  Credit  Union  day  have 
become  almost  standard  practice  since 
the  Credit  Unions  were  organized  in 
the  towns  of  Southern  Leyte  where  we 
work.  The  festivities  vary  from  place  to 
place  depending  on  the  fervor  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  members.  Placards 
bearing  such  slogans  as  “Down  with 
usury”  or  “Save  now  spend  later”  are 
carried  to  encourage  the  members  and 
maybe  remind  the  non-members  what 
they  are  missing.  Bringing  up  the  rear 
is  a float  on  which  Miss  Credit  Union 
and  Mr.  Credit  Union  are  seated.  They 
are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  faith- 
fulness in  making  deposits  during  the 


year.  Sometimes  the  farmer  having  the 
best  rice  harvest  is  honored  too  as  the 
“Farmer  of  the  Year.” 

The  design  of  the  float  tries  to  depict 
some  aspect  of  living  — to  give  some 
meaningful  sign  of  the  value  of  the 
Credit  Union  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
One  year  we  had  a mock-up  of  a coco- 
nut split  down  the  middle,  and  rice 
shoots  spread  along  the  sides  of  the 
float.  Coconuts  and  rice  are  the  main 
crops  of  the  area  and  many  people 
whose  land  had  been  mortgaged  were 
able  to  reclaim  it  through  loans  from 
the  Credit  Union. 

The  float  that  really  grabbed  my 
attention  during  one  of  the  celebrations 
was  a huge  centavo,  backed  on  the 
other  side  by  a smaller  10-centavo.  This 
was  easily  the  biggest  centavo  ever 
made  in  the  Philippines.  The  designer 
of  these  floats  in  the  town  where  I was 
stationed  (Hinunangan,  South  Leyte) 
is  a man  we  call  the  Maestro-Elyong, 


i 
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It  was  hard  to  miss  the  point. 


Mr.  and  Miss  Credit  Union  were  the  guests 
of  honour. 


although  his  real  name  is  Cecilio 
Aberado.  He  is  a construction  foreman 
and  part-time  designer  and  artist  all 
rolled  into  one.  I found  so  many  times 
that  all  he  required  was  a suggestion  or 
two  and  he  would  invariably  come  up 
with  a terrific  design.  As  a member  of 
the  Credit  Union  he  took  pride  in  using 
his  talents  for  the  celebration. 

The  parade,  the  speeches,  the  danc- 
ing that  go  into  the  celebration  of 
Credit  Union  day  are  signs  of  the 
underlying  sense  of  pride  and  accom- 
plishment achieved  through  the  Credit 
Unions.  So  many  who  were  hesitant 
before  have  now  become  believers  — 
believers  in  their  own  ability  to  unite 
and  to  trust  one  another  and  through 
that  mutual  trust  help  each  other  by 
means  of  the  Credit  Union.  Many 
examples  could  be  given  of  loans  ob- 
tained to  redeem  land,  to  take  care  of 
sudden  illness  and  of  people  who  sur- 
prised themselves  that  they  could  really 
save  a little  from  their  meager  income 
to  invest  in  the  future. 

Their  centavoes  have  increased  and 
multiplied.  One  has  grown  to  ten;  ten 
has  grown  to  a full  peso  and  perhaps 


even  more  important  is  that  their  self- 
confidence  has  grown  with  their  sav- 
ings. There  is  more  hope  now  as  they 
look  to  the  future.  When  the  Credit 
Unions  first  began  many  people  said 
‘Tt’ll  be  o.k.  as  long  as  the  Padre  is 
around  to  look  after  it.”  Now  they  are 
finding  that  even  when  the  Padre  is  not 
around  or  merely  advises  once  in  a 
while,  that  the  officials  they  choose  can 
make  the  Credit  Union  work. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is  of 
course  we  know  the  struggle  to  keep 
things  on  an  even  keel  must  continue. 
We  must  overcome  petty  envy  and 
selfishness.  As  membership  grows  so  of 
course  do  the  problems.  And  yet  if  the 
basic  principle,  written  on  one  of  the 
placards,  “Pagtinabangay  ang  Yawe 
sa  Kalampusan”  (Cooperation  is  the 
Key  to  Progress)  can  be  always  re- 
membered, we  feel  the  problems  can 
be  ironed  out  and  those  Credit  Unions 
can  be  effective  instruments  in  the 
development  of  the  people  of  Southern 
Leyte.  ■ 

*The  basic  unit  of  exchange  (small 
coin)  in  the  Philippines;  equal  to  the 
1 00th  part  of  a peso. 
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ALGARY 


Michael  Traher,  SFM 


“Missionaries  should  stay  home  and 
help  Canadians  for  a change.’’ 

“It’s  time  to  stop  imposing  our  western- 
ized Christianity  upon  other  peoples 
and  cultures.” 

“Can  we  be  sure  that  money  given  to 
missionary  work  will  actually  reach 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended?” 

The  three  statements  listed  above 
represent  a cross-section  of  the 
difficulties  that  ordinary  people  in  the 
Diocese  of  Calgary  have  about  mis- 
sionaries and  the  foreign  missions  in 
general. 

Searching  of  this  kind  has  come  to 
light  recently  with  the  advent  of  a Mis- 
sion Board  of  clergy  and  laity,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  ‘educating  to  mis- 
sion’ their  diocesan  parishes,  schools 
and  organizations.  Early  in  1971,  with 
considerable  preparatory  discussion 
and  planning  behind  them,  this  Mission 
Board  invited  Scarboro  Missions  to 
address  the  people  of  Calgary  Diocese 
with  the  question  of  “Mission  Today”. 

Our  job  at  Scarboro  began  inten- 
sively in  July  of  1971  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  multi-screen  audio-visual 
presentations;  one  on  the  work  of  mis- 
sionaries from  Calgary  diocese  itself; 
the  other  a more  general  program,  de- 
signed for  home  groups,  high  school 
and  ecumenical  groups.  We  also  gath- 
ered special  materials,  information  for 


teachers  and  priests,  and  then  designed 
a brochure  for  everyone  summarizing 
our  mission  themes. 

By  early  September,  three  priests, 
(Fathers  Jack  Lynch,  Gus  Roberts  and 
Mike  Traher)  had  arrived  in  Calgary. 
The  Mission  Board  asked  us  to  cover 
over  one  hundred  schools,  about  forty 
parishes,  and  a number  of  smaller 
home  and  parish  groups.  Our  activities 
were  confined  to  an  area  stretching 
west  from  Medicine  Hat  to  Banff  and 
north  from  Cardston  to  Calgary. 

We  decided  to  complete  this  task 
before  Christmas.  As  a team  we  came 
with  these  three  main  objectives: 

( 1 ) To  help  Western  Catholics  and 
their  Christian  friends  to  realize  their 
mission  more  clearly  here  at  home  and 
among  other  people,  in  the  context  of 
the  Church’s  responsibility  to  the  world 
as  a whole. 

(2)  ...  to  inform  the  laity  and  clergy 
of  the  work  of  their  own  missionaries 
(priests  and  laity)  who  serve  here  in 
Canada  and  overseas. 

(3)  ...  to  assist  smaller  groups  of 
people  who  wish  to  examine  more  in 
depth  the  mission  of  their  lives  as 
Christian  people  in  today’s  society. 

Our  chief  priority  was  to  inspire  new 
hope  in  the  lives  of  Catholic  people  and 
their  friends,  where  it  seems  there  is  a 
hunger  for  direction  and  positive  exam- 
ples of  Christian  action  and  thought. 

Teachers,  children,  priests  and  peo- 
ple, enjoyed  our  program  and  visits.  We 
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Mrs.  Bea  Davis  is  seen  here  with  four  of  the 
priest  members  of  the  Calgary  Mission  Com- 
mittee. (L.  to  r.)  Fathers  Ray  Lowing,  Joe 

Toole,  Pierre  Richard*  and  Phil  Tessier.  Children  were  quick  to  grasp  the  idea  of 


Christians  reaching  out  to  others  as  Christ 
himself  had  done. 


At  Catholic  Central 
in  Lethbridge,  Fr. 
Gus  Roberts,  SFM, 
d iscusses  the 
merits  of  filming 
your  own  commer- 
cials with  one  of 
the  up  and  coming 
young  producers. 


3Xis  and  George  Lowborn  of  Gleichen,  Alberta, 
mted  the  Scarboro  Team  to  remember  their  dogs 
well. 


could  sense  that  there  was  a genuine 
interest  in  the  mission  message  of  the 
Gospel  for  today.  It  is  true  that  people 
in  homes  and  in  schools,  particularly, 
were  somewhat  skeptical  before  they 
were  exposed  to  the  program.  But  they 
wanted  to  be  convinced  and  many  of 
them  came  to  us  later  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  Christian  mission.  It 
was  also  amazing  to  observe  how  well 
the  children  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
personal  responsibility  of  Christians  to 
reach  out  to  others  as  Christ  himself 
had  done.  These  same  young  people, 
after  seeing  our  presentation  in  school, 
would  often  prepare  their  parents  for 
the  upcoming  presentation  at  Mass  the 
following  Sunday.  On  Sunday,  in  place 
of  the  regular  homily  at  Mass,  we 
would  present  a 24-minute  audio-visual 
program  directed  to  the  missionary 
work  actually  being  carried  out  in  the 
Calgary  Diocese.  People’s  reaction  to 
this  multiple  slide-tape  presentation  in 
Church  was  favorable  and  we  encoun- 
tered little  opposition.  Not  only  did 
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most  people  appreciate  the  program 
but  they  often  requested  that  there  be 
more  of  the  same  in  the  future. 

In  home  discussion  groups,  we 
found  people  eager  to  know  more 
about  the  lives  and  struggles  of  others 
in  the  world.  They  discussed  in  some 
detail  how  they  might  more  realisti- 
cally serve  people  elsewhere,  consider- 
ing the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Controversial  questions  were  raised 
in  a very  objective  way  to  attempt  to 
probe  the  real  state  of  missionary  work 
in  the  Church  as  well  as  the  future  of 
Christian  life  at  home. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  hide  it  or 
disguise  it.  People  expressed  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Church. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  mis- 
sionary work  was  discussed  as 
well.  People  were  sincerely  wondering 
whether  or  not  Christians  might  ac- 
tually live  and  work  without  forcing 
their  religious  beliefs  upon  other 
people  and  other  cultures.  Common 
conclusions  were  reached  in  the  groups. 
These  resolutions  insisted  that  we  our- 
selves must  first  live  the  Christian  life,  as 
Jesus  taught  it  and  continue  to  deepen 
our  faith  through  regular  attention  to 
prayer  and  worship.  The  importance  of 
continued  searching  for  ways  and 
means  to  best  serve  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  peoples  alike  was  very  much 
a part  of  their  thinking. 

People  assured  us  that  they  would 
like  to  have  more  information  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  to  promote  further 
discussion.  It  was  exciting  to  see  people 
recognize  the  personal  richness  pos- 
sessed by  each  and  every  person.  This 
same  awareness  came  to  be  shared  in  a 
very  special  way  on  the  occasion  of 
home  visits. 


The  curtain  came  down  on  our  pro- 
gram and  on  Monday,  December  20  we 
were  on  the  road  driving  back  to  T oronto 
to  be  home  for  Christmas.  We  were  no 
more  than  out  on  the  road  when  we 
began  to  miss  the  frantic  pace,  the  long 
hours,  the  darkening  of  churches,  the 
setting  up  and  taking  down  of  equip- 
ment and  most  of  all  the  good  friends 
and  the  genuine  warmth  and  hospitality 
we  had  found  everywhere.  Mrs.  Bea 
Davis  was  in  charge  and  she  is  one 
great  organizer.  We  gave  her  a bad  time 
for  ‘being  so  hard  on  us’  with  her  ap- 
pointments and  phone  calls.  In  reality 
we  were  more  than  impressed  by  her 
dedication  and  genuine  friendship.  She 
and  her  associates  on  the  Mission  Board, 
made  our  job  easier  and  more  effective 
by  coordinating  the  activities  every  step 
along  the  way. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  thank 
Bishop  Paul  O’Byrne  for  his  wonderful 
support  and  spirit  of  friendship  which 
was  so  much  in  evidence  from  our  very 
first  night  in  Calgary. 

It  is  our  hope  that  similar  oppor- 
tunities to  view  mission  in  its  broadest 
aspects  will  arise  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  as  well.  From  our  still  limited 
experience  it  seems  that  such  programs 
help  us  all  to  develop  more  realistic 
attitudes  towards  mission  and  even  to 
acquire  a pride  in  our  Canadian  mis- 
sionaries and  in  the  mission  of  Christ 
to  which  each  of  us  is  called.  ■ 

* Father  Pierre  Richard  is  a member  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
and  served  in  the  Philippines  and  with 
the  Society’s  Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment. Fr.  Richard  is  presently  a 
Catholic  Chaplain  to  the  Canadian 
Forces  at  Currie  Barracks  in  Calgary. 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

It  is  really  amazing  to  see  how  man 
has,  and  is,  continuing  to  better  him- 
self and  the  world  he  lives  in.  In  medi- 
cine, a faulty  heart  is  able  to  be 
replaced  to  give  the  recipient  a few 
more  years  of  life.  Scientific  study  and 
experimentation  has  enabled  man  to 
land  on  the  moon.  Travel  is  something 
else.  Within  hours  one  is  able  to  be  on 
another  continent.  Indeed,  man  does 
deserve  a pat  on  the  back. 

However,  let’s  not  pat  too  hard  — 
or  too  long.  As  these  achievements 
make  headlines,  less  noble  items  are 
crowding  them  off.  For  example.  Racial 
Riots  Leave  6 Dead — War  is  Inevitable 
— Old  Man  Murdered  and  Thieves 
Make  off  with  his  Money  — Seven- 
year-old  Boy  Kidnapped.  And  the  list 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Jesus  Christ  came  upon  earth  to  give 
us  an  example  of  how  we  should  live. 
He  spread  peace  and  love  wherever  he 
went.  As  he  was  about  to  leave  this 
earth  he  gave  us  a few  commands. 
These  were  not  to  see  what  makes  this 
old  world  tick,  or  to  see  if  there  is  life 
on  Mars,  but  rather  to  go  and  love; 
spread  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mind  you,  I am  not  against  medical 
or  scientific  advancement,  or  any  other 
achievements.  All  this  is  good  and 


necessary.  However,  let  us  keep  upper- 
most in  our  minds  that  this  is  a world 
of  people.  Each  person  has  been  cre- 
ated by  God,  and  has  a right  to  live  a 
peaceful,  happy  existence.  We  are 
social  beings.  We  need  and  depend  on 
one  another  for  fruitful  growth  and 
development.  Violence  and  hatred  tend 
to  produce  unhappiness.  Peace  and 
love  tend  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
people. 

Let  us  all  spread  love  and  peace  in 
our  own  little  worlds. 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

Susan  Roberts,  Terrace  Bay,  Ontario, 
is  in  Grade  4 at  St.  Martin’s  School. 
She  has  one  brother  and  one  sister, 
both  older  than  her.  She  hopes  to  send 
50  cents  every  month  to  assist  in  our 
work.  — Many  thanks  for  your  gen- 
erosity, Susan  and  may  God  bless  you 
for  your  thoughtfulness. 

Nancy  Brule  of  Glace  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  is  eleven  years  old.  In  her  letter 
she  says  she  is  so  grateful  for  many 
things  — her  family,  her  friends,  good 
food,  a wonderful  country  to  live  in 
and  so  on.  She  thanks  God  for  all  this 
and  is  sending  us  $1.25  to  assist  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate.  — What  you 
say  is  certainly  true,  Nancy.  In  this  part 
of  the  world  we  are  most  fortunate. 
Thanks  for  your  help. 
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ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 


FOR  THE  LEAST  OF 
H/S  BROTHERS 


When  I read  Pope  Pius  XIV s Christmas 
message  in  which  he  distinguished  be- 
tween the  masses  and  the  people,  I 
almost  wished  I had  named  our  publica- 
tion The  People  instead  of  The  Catholic 
Worker. 

— Dorothy  Day. 


Dorothy  Day  was  very  much  a 
product  of  her  time.  She  served 
as  a nurse  during  World  War  I and  then 
experienced  the  dissillusionment  of  so 
many  of  her  contemporaries  when  the 
world  seemed  no  better  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  She  looked  around 
and  saw  poor  people  everywhere.  She 
saw  workers  being  exploited  by  greedy 
owners  and  managers,  union  members 
beaten  by  strike^  breakers;  children 
without  sufficient  clothing  and  families 
without  food  and  adequate  housing. 

Because  of  her  unusual  sensitivity  to 
the  sufferings  of  others,  Dorothy  Day 
was  like  a woman  born  out  of  due  time. 
She  was  impatient  with  the  apparent 
apathy  and  unconcern  for  social  prob- 
lems that  she  observed  among  Catho- 
lics. She  kept  reminding  herself  that  the 
Church  was  made  up  of  human  beings 
and  for  that  reason  was  very  much  like 
the  Cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified. 

In  1927  a few  months  after  her 
conversion  she  saw  her  old  friends, 
anarchists  and  communists,  demon- 
strating over  the  imminent  execution 
of  the  two  anarchists  Sacco  ^ Vanzetti 
and  she  longed  to  join  them  but  she  felt 
that  because  Christians  were  so  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  she  would  be  | 
labelled  a communist  and  the  whole  ’ 
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purpose  of  the  demonstration  would  be 
lost. 

“I  knew  nothing  of  the  social  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  at  that  time.  I had 
never  heard  of  the  encyclicals,  I felt 
that  the  Church  was  the  Church  of  the 
poor,  that  St.  Patrick’s  had  been  built 
from  the  pennies  of  servant  girls,  that  it 
cared  for  the  emigrant,  it  established 
hospitals,  orphanages,  day  nurseries, 
houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  homes 
for  the  aged,  but  at  the  same  time  I felt 
that  it  did  not  set  its  face  against  a 
social  order  which  made  so  much 
charity  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
necessary.  I felt  that  charity  was  a word 
to  choke  over.  Who  wanted  charity? 
And  it  was  not  just  human  pride  but 
a strong  sense  of  man’s  dignity  and 
worth,  and  what  was  due  to  him  in 
justice  that  made  me  resent  rather  than 
feel  proud  of  so  mighty  a sum  total  of 
Catholic  institutions.  Besides,  more  and 
more,  they  were  taking  help  from  the 
state  and  in  taking  from  the  state  they 
had  to  render  to  the  state.  They  came 
under  the  head  of  Comnninity  Chest 
and  discriminatory  charity,  centralizing 
and  departmentalizing,  involving  them- 
selves with  bureaus,  building,  red  tape, 
legislation,  at  the  expense  of  human 
values.” 

Very  few  movements  of  any  conse- 
quence grow  out  of  the  efforts  of  just 
one  person.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
realize  that  Dorothy  Day’s  coming  into 
contact  with  Peter  Maurin  some  twenty 
years  older  than  herself  and  condi- 
tioned by  life  as  a French  peasant  was 
an  important  step  in  founding  the 
Catholic  Worker  Movement.  It  was 
Peter  who  injected  so  much  of  worker 
philosophy  into  the  Catholic  Worker 
Movement. 


“We  need  to  make  the  kind  of 
society,”  he  said,  “where  it  is  easier  for 
people  to  be  good.”  Peter  sang  the  de- 
lights of  poverty  (he  was  not  talking  of 
destitution)  as  a means  to  making  a step 
to  the  land,  of  getting  back  to  the  dear 
natural  things  of  earth  and  sky,  of 
home  and  children.  Peter  cried  out 
against  the  evils  of  the  day  — the  state, 
war,  usury,  the  degradation  of  man,  the 
lack  of  philosophy  or  work. 

“We  started  publishing  The  Catholic 
Worker  at  436  East  Fifteenth  Street 
(now  at  39  Spring  Street)  in  May,  1933, 
with  the  first  issue  of  2500  copies. 
Within  three  or  four  months  the  circu- 
lation bounded  to  25,000  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  we  had  a circulation  of 
100,000.  In  1936  it  had  mushroomed 
to  150,000.” 

Even  The  Catholic  Worker  brought 
tension  for  Dorothy  Day.  She  sold  it  in 
the  streets  herself  as  did  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  founded  Friendship 
House.  She  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  see  the  evils  in  society 
and  report  on  them  but  over  and  above 
that  she  was  called  upon  to  live  with 
the  poor  and  identify  with  them. 

Feeling  so  strongly  about  peace  and 
social  justice  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  Our  Lord’s  words  about  “turning 
the  other  cheek”  would  have  a pro- 
found influence  on  the  members  of  the 
movement.  Pacificism  became  a domi- 
nant theme  and  The  Catholic  Worker 
Movement  saw  many  of  their  former 
supporters  turn  away  because  they 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
war  implements  as  a job.  According  to 
Dorothy  Day  it  was  the  price  that  one 
is  called  upon  to  pay  whenever  he  or 
she  attempts  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Christ.  ■ 
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Development 
is  People 
Helping  People 

Andrew  Paul 

(Mr.  Paul  is  the  Education  Officer  for  Development 
and  Peace) 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

DEVELOPMENT  & PEACE 

For  many  of  us  the  word  “develop- 
ment” probably  means  hi-rise  apart- 
ments and  digging  up  the  earth  to  find 
oil,  iron  ore  or  some  other  salable 
commodity.  For  others,  who  know  of 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  it  means  something 
else.  It  means  people;  people  who  are 
allowed  to  be  people  in  a world  in 
which  every  law  of  man  and  our  con- 
trived social  order  insists  that  they  are 
pawns  in  the  game  of  power. 

Development  is  a necessity  for  that 
group  of  God’s  Children  who  live  in 
the  Third  World.  They  are  that  two- 
thirds  of  humanity  who  are  so  often 
forgotten  in  our  daily  ruminations 
about  the  cost  of  living,  east-west  ten- 
sions, the  midi-maxi  war,  and  the  day 
to  day  struggle  to  be  relevant  in  the 
real  world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  be- 
come so  callous,  so  caught  up  in  the 
superficial  features  of  life,  that  we  for- 


get what  living  is  all  about.  Develop- 
ment is  probably  an  unfortunate  term 
in  a North  American  context,  because 
it  loses  the  sense  of  humanization,  free- 
dom, and  growth  of  persons  who  are  < 
sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

The  joy  and  pain  of  Christ  coming 
that  we  “may  have  life,  and  have  it 
more  abundantly,”  is  at  best  only  a 
vague  notion  of  personal  fulfilment, 
divorced  from  the  real  world  of  hard 
and  bitter  existence  without  enough 
food  or  the  right  kind  of  food.  It  is  the 
indirect  cause  of  a father  having  to 
bury  too  many  of  his  children  before 
they  are  one  year  old;  it  is  the  sadness 
of  a mother  who  knows  her  child  will 
never  be  able  to  experience  the  joy  of  ; 
life  as  a complete  person.  But  most 
important,  it  will  mean  the  delay  in  | 
God’s  plan  for  the  “Kingdom,  here  on  ! 
Earth”;  it  will  mean  that  one  of  His  | 
children  will  not  be  able  to  join  in  his  I 
irreplaceable  role  in  time  and  eternity;  | 
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People  who  are  allowed  to  be  people. 


We  must  ask  him  to  show  us  his  life. 


it  will  mean  that  there  will  be  gaps  in 
God’s  Kingdom  which  can  never  com- 
pletely be  replaced  — because  men  are 
weak  and  unresponsive  to  his  call  to 
love  His  brother  and  “feed  His  lambs.” 

The  dilemma  that  faces  the  world  is 
one  which  even  more  truly  faces  the 
Church.  In  many  instances  the  Church 
has  faced  the  demon  of  our  indiffer- 
ence, our  neglect,  our  narrowness,  and 
has  been  triumphant  in  the  truest  sense 
of  Christ’s  Resurrection. 

The  faith  and  hope  of  Christ’s 
Church  is  very  much  reflected  in  our 
response  to  those  who  cry  out  to  us  for 
the  “good  news”;  the  “good  news” 
lived  and  breathed  in  a totally  human 
context. 

The  fruit  of  the  labours  of  so  many 
Canadian  missionaries  is  a beacon  to  be 
followed.  The  wealth  and  goodness  of 
God’s  poorest  children  is  our  salvation. 
Let  us  open  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  goodness  and  life  that  has  been 


shown  to  us. 

If  development  is  to  happen,  if 
people  are  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
fulness  of  creation,  then  we  must  re- 
spond to  our  brother  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  We  must  ask  him 
to  show  us  his  life  and  we  must  remove 
the  structures  and  barriers  which  keep 
us  apart.  We  must  see  the  development 
of  peoples  as  the  most  fundamental  of 
God’s  works.  We  must  give  and  we 
must  share. 

All  of  our  accomplishments  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a society  will  mean 
nothing  if  we  do  not  take  the  time  to 
listen  and  try  earnestly  to  recognize  the 
call  of  the  Father  in  the  muffled  voices 
of  His  most  neglected  children. 

If  development  means  anything  it 
means  freedom;  freedom  from  want, 
ignorance,  and  death.  Development 
means  life,  and  as  my  eighteen-year- 
old  brother  tells  me,  “That’s  where 
it’s  at.”  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


At  the  message  of  the  angel,  the  Virgin 
Mary  received  the  Word  of  God  in  her 
heart  and  in  her  body  and  gave  life  to 
the  world.  Therefore  she  is  also  hailed 
as  a pre-eminent  and  altogether  singu- 
lar member  of  the  Church  and  the 
Church’s  model  and  an  excellent  exem- 
plar in  faith  and  charity. 

— Vatican  II  Statement 
* * * 

The  only  time  that  liquor  makes  a man 

go  straight  is  when  the  road  curves. 

* * 


lungs.  Conscience  is  nearer  to  me  than  * 
any  form  of  knowledge.” 

* * * 

That  neighborhood  was  so  tough  that 
there  was  a sign  on  the  wall  of  the  Post 
Office  reading:  “$100  reward  for  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  arrest  of  anyone.” 

* * * 

No  longer  is  war  the  weapon  of  adven- 
ture whereby  a short  cut  to  interna- 
tional power  and  wealth  — a place  in 
the  sun  — can  be  gained.  If  you  lose 
you  are  annihilated.  If  you  win  you 
stand  only  to  lose.  No  longer  does  it 
possess  the  chance  of  the  winner  of  a 
duel.  It  contains  rather  the  germs  of 
double  suicide.  Science  has  clearly  out- 
moded it  as  a feasible  arbiter. 

— Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
* * * 

Humour  cannot  exist  alongside  of 
eager  ambition,  brisk  success  and  ab- 
sorption in  the  game  of  life.  Humour 
comes  best  to  those  who  are  down  and 
out,  or  who  have  at  least  discovered 
their  limitations  and  their  failures. 
Humour  is  essentially  a comforter,  re- 
conciling us  to  things  as  they  are  in 
contrast  to  things  as  they  might  be. 

— Stephen  Leacock 
* * 


We  ask  more  of  our  church  than  we 
ask  of  our  government,  more  than  we 
ask  of  industry,  more  than  we  ask  of 
our  parents  and  our  home.  We  know 
that  the  church  is  a society,  that  it  must 
have  its  structure  and  law.  But  it  can- 
not worship  structures  and  multiply 
laws  until  man  has  no  life  or  conscience 
of  his  own.  Newman  said  it  very  well: 
“Conscience  is  a personal  guide  and 
I use  it  because  I must  use  myself;  I am 
as  little  able  to  think  by  any  mind  but 
my  own  as  to  breathe  with  another’s 


Mr.  Klutz  was  looking  at  two  tubs  of 
soft-shell  cr^bs  standing  side  by  side. 
One  tub  had  a sign  reading  “$2.50  a 
dozen”;  the  other  one  had  a sign  read- 
ing “$1.50  a dozen.”  As  Mr.  Klutz 
watched  in  open-mouthed  amazement 
a crab  in  the  $1.50  tub  pulled  himself 
up  laboriously  from  among  his  fellows 
and  crawled  over  into  the  $2.50  tub. 
Mr.  Klutz  walked  away  with  a feeling 
of  pride.  “That’s  the  kind  of  thing  that 
can  only  happen  in  America,”  he 
sighed. 
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IN 

SEARCH 

OF 

LOVE 


The  very  life  of  an  infant  depends  on  his 
mother. 


I This  is  the  love  I mean:  not  our  love 
I for  God,  but  God's  love  for  us  when  he 
I sent  his  son  to  be  the  sacrifice  which 
j takes  our  sins  away. 

— 1 John  1 0 

\ 

\ 

The  very  life  of  an  infant  depends  on 
his  attachment  to  mother.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  where  the  infant  has  been 
abandoned  or  the  mother  manifests  a 
I cold  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  in- 
; fant,  the  little  one  will  lose  all  desire  to 
I live.  The  child  simply  stops  eating  and 
i dies  of  despair.  Only  parental  love  can 
! draw  out  the  personality  of  the  human 
I infant.  It  is  the  strength  required  by 
the  young  human  with  which  he  will 
become  truly  a person.  Without  it  if  the 
! child  lives,  he  will  develop  into  an  emo- 
I tional  cripple.  Love  (sincerely  wanting 
I the  child)  begets  love  (the  capacity  to 
I want  others).  If  the  child  does  not 
i experience  this  love  (acceptance)  dur- 


I 


ing  the  early  years  of  his  life,  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  never  develop  the  capacity 
to  love.  The  self-centeredness  which  is 
normal  to  childhood  becomes  self- 
obsession in  later  life.  Love  is  life  and 
strength. 

Love  (to  seek  the  good  of  others)  is 
the  great  transforming  force  which 
Christ  spoke  about  continually.  It  is  the 
energy  by  which  the  Christ  converted 
sin,  suffering  and  death  into  the  greatest 
act  of  love  toward  His  Eternal  Father 
and  toward  His  brother  men.  Love 
(self-forgetfulness)  is  the  Saviour’s 
victory  over  mankind’s  most  disturbing 
fears  — sin,  suffering  and  death.  He 
took  upon  himself  the  sins  of  mankind. 
He  suffered  in  mind  and  body  as  all 
men  do.  He  died  as  all  men  must  die. 
As  Man  and  Head  of  the  human  race. 
He  used  the  evils  of  mankind  as  fuel  to 
produce  the  most  desirable  energy  that 
men  can  produce  — Love  (the  glory  of 
the  Creator).  In  this  way  He  led  man 
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Abject  poverty  with  love  is  preferable  to 
luxury  without  it. 


back  to  God.  He  taught  man  that  man 
himself  must  never  become  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  his  existence.  The  crea- 
ture must  not  be  man-centered.  He 
must  transcend  himself  and  become 
God-centered.  God  is  the  end  of  man. 

Love  made  the  Resurrection  pos- 
sible. Yes,  the  Passion,  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ  form  the  Salva- 
tion Event.  This  Event  restored  man  to 
God  in  a relationship  of  intimate 
friendship.  Man,  the  prodigal  son,  re- 
turned to  his  Father’s  home  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  never  ceased  to  be 
loved;  that  his  Father  had  never  ceased 
to  hope  for  his  return.  In  fact,  the 
Father  couldn’t  wait  for  a full  confes- 
sion and  manifestation  of  repentance. 
Before  the  prodigal  son  knew  what  was 
happening,  he  was  re-instated  son  and 
a full-fledged  member  of  the  Family 
of  God. 

The  infant  is  a bundle  of  self- 
centeredness.  He  seems  to  be  conscious 
of  nothing  but  his  basic  needs  of  ten- 
der, loving  care,  food,  sleep,  comfort, 
etc.  He  definitely  wants  what  he  needs 


when  he  needs  it  and  will  brook  no 
delay.  He  knows  nothing  about  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
world  outside  himself  exists  only  to 
gratify  his  wishes.  Gradually,  under  a 
regime  of  “loving  discipline”,  the  child 
can  be  taught  to  have  consideration  for 
and  to  share  with  others.  Eventually,  as 
he  grows  into  adulthood,  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  be  able  to  forget  himself  in 
many  ways  and  to  seek  the  good  of 
others.  Christ’s  injunction  is:  “Treat 
others  as  you  would  like  them  to  treat 
you.”  (Luke,  6:31).  However,  as  we 
have  said,  if  anything  goes  wrong  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  self-centeredness, 
then  self-preoccupation  will  continue 
into  adult  life.  This  happens  to  baptised 
infants  as  well  as  to  non-baptised  ones. 
The  lack  of  love  (wanting  and  caring) 
admits  of  no  preference.  To  be  brought 
up  in  abject  poverty  with  love  is  prefer- 
able to  being  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
every  material  comfort  without  it. 

God’s  love  is  the  burden  of  Christ’s 
teaching.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament 
Book  of  Isaiah  we  find  Yahweh  saying 
to  His  Chosen  People:  “Does  a woman  i 
forget  her  baby  at  the  breast,  or  fail  to  | 
cherish  the  son  of  her  womb?  Yet,  even  | 
if  these  forget,  I will  never  forget  you.”  j 
(Isaiah,  49:15).  | 

In  the  New  Testament,  God’s  love  ! 
for  man  is  revealed  as  extending  be-  | 
yond  the  Israelites  to  include  all  the  | 
Gentile  nations.  Under  the  Old  Cov-  j 
enant,  God  sent  many  human  ! 
messengers  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  ! 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Finally,  He  . 
took  the  unique  step  of  sending  His  | 
own  Son  in  human  form,  to  reveal  His  | 
love  for  all  mankind.  He  revealed  it  in  i 
such  a way  that  no  one  can  help  but. 
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grasp  it.  “A  man  can  have  no  greater 
love  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.”  (John,  15:14).  The  God-Man 
did  this  when  he  took  man’s  sin  upon 
Himself,  endured  the  Passion  and  died 
upon  the  Cross.  Being  the  Son  of  God 
He  turned  these  evils  into  “the  ultimate 
cosmic  energy.”  Being  also  the  Son  of 
Man,  this  infinite  act  of  love  was  so 
pleasing  to  the  Eternal  Father  that  God 
raised  Him  up  from  the  dead  and  a 
Member  of  the  human  race  now  sits  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  In  Christ, 
mankind  returned  to  God.  He  is  the 
“first  fruits”  of  the  Salvation  Event.  In 
Him  is  our  hope  of  Resurrection. 

Love  generates  love,  as  we  have  said. 
If  the  human  child  is  deprived  of  suf- 
ficient love,  he  will  become  an  anxious 
person  and  will  seek  love  compulsively. 
At  the  same  time,  he  will  experience 
anger  and  a deep  desire  for  revenge. 
This  brings  about  in  him  a sense  of 
guilt  which  results  in  depression.  The 
child  must  experience  love  (acceptance) 
before  he  himself  is  capable  of  loving. 
Otherwise  he  becomes  obsessed  with 
himself  and  feels  compelled  to  seek  his 
own  “good”  in  many  strange  and 
erroneous  ways.  He  has  become  in- 
capable of  seeking  the  good  of  others. 

Can  people  who  feel  themselves  to 
be  unloved  ever  attain  holiness  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word?  I believe 
they  can,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  moral  law  in 
every  respect.  True,  they  may  fre- 
quently manifest  anger.  They  may 
make  wild  statements  and  accusations. 
Certain  sexual  impulses  may  be  beyond 
their  complete  control.  However, 
having  received  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  and  having  been  taught  the 
basic  Christian  truth  of  God’s  love  for 


Perfect  love  casts  out  fear. 


them  as  manifested  through  Christ, 
these  people  are  capable  of  making  the 
fundamental  option  in  favour  of  a deep 
and  sincere  love  of  God.  Unfortunately 
this  freedom  of  choice,  which  lies  in 
the  depths  of  the  personality,  does  not 
extend  to  every  area  of  their  lives.  Per- 
haps it  is  their  extraordinary  need  for 
love  which  makes  them  turn  so  will- 
ingly to  Christ  and  His  assurance  of 
God’s  love  for  them. 

Even  when  wave  after  wave  of  “sin”, 
suffering  and  death  almost  crush  them, 
somewhere  in  the  most  intimate  depth 
of  their  being  they  remain  in  union 
with  God  and  keep  protesting  that  they 
want  to  love  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments. In  spite  of  their  extreme 
weakness  and  misery,  their  “sin”  and 
shame,  their  discouragement  and  death 
wish,  they  strive  to  follow  the  example 
of  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane: 
“My  Father,  if  it  is  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  me  by.  Nevertheless,  let  it  be  as 
you,  not  I,  would  have  it.”  (Matt. 
26:39).  They  honestly  try  to  accept 
their  darkness  and  agony  as  having 
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been  permitted  by  God  for  some  good 
purpose.  Like  Job,  after  his  conversa- 
tion, they  cease  to  question  God  and 
surrender  to  the  mystery  of  His  love 
for  man,  as  revealed  by  Christ.  They 
accept  the  shame  of  their  “sin”,  the 
humiliation  of  mental  suffering  and 
longing  for  death.  They  want  to  follow 
Christ  who  took  the  sins  of  the  world 
upon  Himself;  who  endured  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden,  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
and  His  identification  with  wickedness 
and  crime;  then,  finally  Death  itself. 
Like  Christ,  they  hope  to  turn  these 
evils,  so  feared  by  man,  into  a supreme 
act  of  love.  . 

When  suffering  cannot  be  avoided, 
one  should  try  to  accept  it  and  convert 
it  into  an  act  of  love.  Christ,  in  His 
humanity,  did  this  very  thing.  He  did 
not  seek  suffering  and  death  for  their 
own  sake.  But,  rather  than  deny  His 
teaching  and  the  purpose  for  which  He 
came.  He  accepted  these  evils.  By  an 
act  of  freedom.  He  turned  these  unde- 
sirable things  into  an  expression  of  love 
for  His  Eternal  Father.  Thus,  He  re- 
stored mankind  to  its  Creator  and 
accomplished  our  Salvation.  The  very 
things  which  generally  turn  men  away 
from  God  became  the  instruments  of 
love’s  manifestation  and  restored  man 
to  God’s  friendship.  ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  ack- 
nowledgement within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 


This  is  a I 
Recording  1 

Donald  J.  Boyle,  SFM  ^ 

nee  upon  a time  there  were  no.^ 
computers  and  no  labour-saving  "' 
machines,  fn  those  days  of  long  ago  it 
was  possible  to  exchange  pleasantries 
and  even  carry  on  extended  conversa- 
tions with  clerks,  merchants  and  public 
servants  who  stood  behind  solid,  re-, 
assuring  oak  counters  and  performed 
the  necessary  tasks  for  waiting  cus- 
tomers. It  is  true  that  on  occasion  there 
were  mistakes  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  counter  but  they  could  be  corrected 
by  both  parties  coming  together  and 
talking  it  out. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  Now 
you  approach  a formidable  electronic 
monster  that  features  red  and  green 
lights  flashing  and  strange  humming 
and  whirring  noises  emanating  from  its 
innerds.  With  the  simple  trust  of  a 
child  you  place  your  coin  or  your  re- 
quest at  the  feet  of  the  growling  metal 
giant  (more  properly  in  the  slot  pro- 
vided) and  wait  for  its  infallible  de-^ 
cision  as  from  some  Orwellion  Oracle. " 
Unlike  its  human  forerunner  the  grum- 
bling guru  thoroughly  masticates  the 
coin  or  request  and  then  either  spits 
forth  a product  or  comes  to  an  impres- 
sive metal  teeth  gnashing  halt  and,^ 
produces  nothing  but  a little  shredded^j. 
dust.  Unlike  its  human  counterpart"^ 
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however  the  machine  refuses  to  discuss 
the  question  no  matter  what  happens. 
You  are  left  biting  your  fingernails  and 
with  no  other  resort  than  to  kick  the 
imperious,  hard-shelled  dispenser  of  “all 
good  things”  or  attempt  to  jar  it  into  a 
respectful  attitude  with  the  flat  of  your 
hand.  In  either  case  the  stubborn 
majesty  will  maintain  its  icy  calm  and 
you  will  have  nothing  but  a badly 
stubbed  toe  or  a dislocated  hand  for  all 
your  trouble.  The  machine  has  spoken 
and  the  machine  is  never  wrong.  The 
very  solidity  of  that  temperamental 
task  force  seems  to  smirk  at  you  and 
remind  you  of  your  unmistakable  de- 
pendence on  its  imperial  whims.  Stand- 
ing there  in  regal  splendour  rippling  its 
transistors  and  flexing  its  condensers, 
the  proud  gladiator  challenges  you  in 
front  of  your  friends  and  other  by- 
standers to  try  your  so-called  skill 
again.  Such  taunts  and  arbitrary  with- 


holding on  the  part  of  the  machine 
have  been  known  to  lead  to  feelings  of 
persecution  and  unfair  discrimination. 

Take  the  case  of  my  friend,  Sydney. 
Sydney  is  one  who  used  to  frequent 
coffee  vending  machines  but  after 
suffering  great  humiliation  at  the  per- 
fidious buttons  of  your  friendly  neigh- 
bourhood coffee  dispenser  he  has  taken 
to  brewing  instant  coffee  while  glaring 
menacingly  at  his  nemisis.  He  recalls 
the  day  that  ended  his  association  with 
the  fickle  machine  as  though  it  were 
yesterday.  (It  could  have  been  yester- 
day because  the  machine  never  forgets 
a face). 

He  remembers  feeding  dimes  into 
the  slot  and  pressing  the  designated 
buttons.  Nothing  happened.  He  tried 
twisting  the  knob  for  coin  return  and 
the  only  visible  result  was  to  have  it 
turn  part  way  and  then  seize  up  giving 
him  a painful  crick  in  the  neck.  He 
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wanted  a cup  of  coffee  in  the  worst  way 
and  so  he  continued  to  drop  dimes  into 
the  greedy  mouth  of  the  silent  “serv- 
ant” until  he  had  no  more.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  vigil  to  get  a bill 
changed,  a young  man  in  tattered  jeans 
with  shoulder  length  hair  and  a bushy 
beard  stepped  up  to  the  skinflint 
scoundrel  and  proceeded  to  go  through 
his  pockets.  Outside  of  a few  Indian 
rupees  and  the  keys  to  his  Mustang  the 
youth  seemed  to  be  penniless.  Sydney 
was  just  about  to  warn  him  when  the 
confident  youngster  fished  a few  strange 
looking  coins  from  a pouch  around  his 
middle  and  then  pushed  a few  buttons. 
Sydney  swears  that  the  young  man  had 
to  call  a friend  over  to  help  him  carry 
away  all  those  steaming  cups  that  just 
kept  coming.  And  as  though  to  empha- 
size further  the  obvious  rejection  of 
Sydney  by  the  automated  tyrant,  the 
bearded  boy’s  companion  gave  three 
well  placed  kicks  to  the  doughnut  vend- 
ing machine.  The  last  Sydney  saw  of 
the  pair  they  were  busily  dunking 
doughnuts  as  they  disappeared  into  the 
crowd.  Sydney  never  went  back. 

Duplicating  machines  have  certainly 
come  a long  way  since  you  used  to  use 
five  carbons  or  that  vegetable  gelatin 
with  wood  alcohol  and  carbon  that  was 
called  by  the  impressive  title  of  hecto- 
graph machine.  Today  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  typing  up  your  original, 
switching  on  the  machine,  inserting  the 
copy  and  then  calling  the  repair  man. 

Somehow  that  sensitive  machine  can 
detect  timidity  or  uncertainty  and  even 
a slight  tremor  in  the  hand  of  the  one 
who  grips  the  copy  or  flicks  the  switch. 
The  result,  instead  of  a smooth  even 
flow  of  well  oiled  parts,  is  a horrible 
ripping  and  tearing  sound  that  is  guar- 
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anteed  to  strike  fear  into  the  stoutest  | 
heart.  We  have  a nearly  tame  machine  j 
in  captivity  at  Scarboro  headquarters  i 
which  seems  to  have  come  equipped  I 
with  a repair  man.  I used  to  think  that 
the  fellow  worked  here  because  he  was  j 
such  a familiar  face  around  the  place  | 
and  was  on  a first  name  basis  with 
everyone.  The  machine  is  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb  until  the  repairman  leaves  to 
answer  other  desperate  calls  in  Metro 
and  then  it  becomes  a paper-chomping 
tiger.  I 

The  computer  has  certainly  taken 
the  guesswork  out  of  previously  debat- 
able questions.  Today  the  data  is  fed 
into  the  electronic  brain  and  the  results 
are  final.  There  are  still  mistakes  made 
but  not  those  paltry  little  errors  of 
former  times.  Now  the  mistakes  are 
truly  magnificent.  An  extra  slot 
punched  into  your  card  or  a misplaced 
slot  could  see  your  whole  life-style 
changed.  In  University  it  could  mean 
enrolling  in  a basket-weaving  course 
instead  of  the  required  major.  Or  it 
could  cancel  a magazine  subscription 
that  you  have  just  taken  out.  There  is 
no  way  to  reverse  the  process;  there  is 
no  person  you  can  call  on;  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  except  change  your 
name  and  begin  all  over  again. 

I remember  one  occasion  when  I had 
been  sand-bagged  by  a computer  and  I 
was  trying  desperately  to  reconstruct 
my  shattered  life  and  a voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone  seemed  to 
be  sympathizing  with  me.  I had  a lump 
in  my  throat  and  was  about  to  go  on 
with  my  story  when  the  voice  suddenly 
stopped  and  said  tonelessly,  “This  is  a 
recording.  You  have  dialed  the  wrong 
number.  Hang  up  and  dial  again.”  I 
didn’t!  ■ 


Father  George  Marskell  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1960  and 
in  1961  was  assigned  to  the  newly 
acquired  mission  of  Brazil.  Father 
Marskell  worked  in  Brazil  until  1968 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  Fourth 
General  Chapter  to  be  Vicar  General 
of  the  Society. 


I Remember 

One  bright  clear  Sunday  morning  in  Mesopotamia,  St.  Vincent,  I was 
standing  outside  the  church  talking  to  the  people  with  Father  Russ 
Sampson,  the  Scarboro  Father  in  charge  of  that  parish.  It  was  evident 
from  the  easy,  relaxed  way  in  which  Father  Sampson  related  to  the 
people  that  he  enjoyed  his  work  and  had  been  accepted  by  them. 

As  we  walked  over  to  the  car  I caught  sight  of  a small  boy  about  nine 
years  old  standing  close  by.  Father  Russ  called  the  youngster  by  name 
and  invited  him  to  go  along  to  the  next  mission  station  for  the  ride.  From 
the  way  that  the  boy’s  eyes  lit  up,  it  was  readily  apparent  that  he  had 
been  waiting  around  for  that  very  thing. 

The  boy  didn’t  say  very  much  as  we  drove  along  but  every  so  often 
I would  catch  his  eye  and  give  him  a smile  which  he  would  return  with 
interest.  Suddenly  right  out  of  the  blue  he  leaned  over  and  gave  me  a 
great  big  hug  and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  It  was  a pleasant  surprise  and 
we  didn’t  need  any  words  to  express  the  fact  that  we  all  felt  pretty  good 
about  the  whole  thing. 

Father  Russ  told  me  later  that  the  boy’s  father  had  walked  out  on  his 
family  and,  young  as  he  was,  the  boy  understood  how  hard  his  mother 
was  working  to  keep  the  family  together  and  he  helped  her  in  every  way 
he  could.  Like  so  many  of  us,  the  boy  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
loved.  I guess  if  we  could  keep  that  basic  truth  in  mind  we  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  take  the  first  step  in  breaking  down  the  walls  that 
divide  us.  ■ 

George  Marskell,  SFM 
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probably  won’t  be  able  to  buy 
ice  from  this  young  girl  or  find 
out  what  she  dreams  about  in  her 
stall  on  the  main  street  of  New^ 
Amsterdam  in  Guyana. 

It’s  a long  way  to  go  to  buy  a block 
of  ice  but  you  don’t  have  to  travel  to 
Guyana  to  show  that  you  care. 

Scarboro  Mission  Society  is  work- 
ing in  the  new  Co-operative  Repub- 
lic and  your  support  can  help 
Scarboro  help  others. 

A few  pennies  a day  put  aside  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  it’s  a dollar 
or  even  more.  Use  your  Calendar- 
Envelope  and  with  each  passing  day 
you  can  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  your  brothers  and  sisters 
in  other  lands. 


M. 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP  . . . Letters 


“The  Family  Is  As  Important  Today  As  It  Ever  Was.” 

Today  more  than  ever  the  family  is  important.  In  this  day  and  age  of  drugs,  divorces, 
separations  and  lack  of  communication,  it  is  wonderful  to  still  see  families  who  have  a 
perfect  understanding  of  each  member.  I for  one  am  referring  to  my  own  family.  As  a young 
person  I feel  that  for  a family  to  be  important  today,  there  must  be  no  generation  gap.  The 
family  that  lives  together  must  be  able  to  accept  one  another’s  viewpoint.  The  children  should 
realize  that  parents  have  a lot  more  experience  in  many  situations  and  are  trying  desperately 
to  raise  a family  they  can  be  proud  of.  To  me  the  generation  gap  is  the  cause  of  many  family 
problems  and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  gap  between  parents  and  children.  The  family  is  very 
important  today  and  it  is  only  when  you  are  older  and  no  longer  have  your  parents  to  fall 
back  on  for  help  that  you  will  come  to  a realization  of  just  how  important  the  family  is  today. 

— Elizabeth  McVeigh,  Burlington,  Ontario. 

It  is  more  than  a little  disturbing  to  view  the  family  in  this  age  of  permissiveness.  In  former  j 
times  parents  could  confidently  look  to  the  Church,  the  school  and  the  State  to  provide  | 
some  moral  persuasion.  Today  even  the  Church  seems  to  have  abandoned  her  role  of  prophet  | 
for  the  politics  of  joy.  We  are  living  in  a moral  vacuum  and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in  all  | 
sincerity  whether  there  really  are  any  solid  principles  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  j 
compromise. 

The  family  is  unprepared  to  meet  the  many  pitfalls  that  face  people  today  without  at  least  | 
moral  support  from  the  institutions  dedicated  to  the  education  and  protection  of  the  i 
individual.  Cur  society  is  being  steadily  corrupted  by  the  diffusion  of  drugs  and  pornography  1 
for  profit.  The  movie  industry  proved  its  goodwill  and  public  concern,  when  censorship  was  j 
lifted,  by  allowing  anything  and  everything  to  appear  on  the  screen.  Self-imposed  discipline  | 
is  obviously  a myth.  ! 

I am  certainly  not  advocating  a totalitarian  state  but  I could  not  help  admiring,  during  | 
President  Nixon’s  recent  China  trip,  the  healthy  and  wholesome  attitudes  of  Chinese  youth  as  j 
they  seek  knowledge,  self-discipline  and  health  in  that  order.  Cbviously  Chinese  youth  are  J 
not  overwhelmed  by  the  drugs  and  p^versions  of  sex  that  face  Canadian  children.  Here  | 
pornography  is  sold  across  the  counter  under  the  guise  of  freedom.  i 

If  I was  a Communist  hoping  for  fhe  downfall  of  the  West  I would  certainly  be  happy  to  ; 
see  how  effectively  the  youth  of  this  country  is  being  undermined. 

— Paul  Stewart,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  ; 

j 

Yes,  today  the  family  is  as  important  as  it  ever  was.  The  sad  fact  is  that  there  are  parents  I 
who  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  their  children.  There  are  parents  who  spoil  their 
children  by  giving  them  too  much.  Cn  the  other  hand,  there  are  parents  who  mistreat  their  | 
children.  A child  needs  to  know  that  he  is  loved  and  wanted,  but  he  is  not  to  be  given  all 
he  desires. 

Christ  has  said,  “If  you  do  not  become  as  a little  child,  you  shall  not  enter  the  Kingdom  ! 
of  Heaven.’'  How  are  parents  able  to  bring  up  their  children  well  if  they  do  not  have  the 
humility  of  a child?  ! 

It  is  the  woman  who  makes  the  world.  Many  priests  owe  their  vocation  to  their  mothers. 
They  had  a woman  who  prayed  and  made  sacrifices.  This  woman  was  their  mother.  Many  : 
famous  men  have  succeeded  in  life  because  of  the  love  and  understanding  of  a woman.  | 
If  every  woman  would  accept  her  role  into  womanhood  and  as  a mother,  the  world  would  be  | 
a better  place  to  live.  i 

— Adeline  Touzin,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario.,; 
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THAT’S  SENSATIONAL 
ALL  THE  NEWS  WITHOUT  FEAR-OR^E^ 

I have  often  wondered  why  the  name,  Jesse  James,  should 
come  more  readily  to  mind  than  Davey  Crocket.  In  fact  I 
have  often  wondered  why  either  name  should  come  to  mind 
when  we  have  our  own  Canadian  folk  heroes.  But  no  matter 
how  you  view  that  question  it  seems  that  outlaws  are  far  better 
known  than  good  citizens  simply  because  we  hear  a great  deal 
more  about  crime  than  we  do  about  virtue.  And  for  some 
strange  reason  the  more  we  hear  about  crime  the  more  we  tend 
to  glamorize  both  the  criminal  and  the  crime. 

Take  the  case  of  Alvin  “Creepy”  Karpis,  for  example. 
About  a year  ago  “Creepy”  was  returned  to  Canada  with  con- 
siderable relish  by  U.vS.  authorities  upon  his  release  from  prison. 
“Creepy’s”  biggest  claim  to  fame  was  the  fact  that  he  had  once 
been  Public  Enemy  Number  One.  His  return  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  was  that  of  a conquering  hero  because  “Creepy”  had 
written  his  “memoirs.”  In  that  celebrated  book  he  describes  his 
exploits  during  the  thirties  and  holds  FBI  Chief,  Edgar  Hoover, 
up  to  ridicule.  It  was  not  too  surprising  that  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Karpis  about  Hoover  were  given  such  wide  circulation  but 
shocking  to  see  Canadian  reporters  hanging  on  his  every  word. 

More  recently  a contemptible  fraud  was  perpetrated,  not 
only  on  the  long-suffering  public  but  on  the  mass  media  as  well, 
by  a clever  publicity-seeking  author  who  claimed  exclusive 
possession  of  the  one  authenticated  autobiography  of  a world- 
famous  recluse.  Unfortunately  it  seems  that  the  author  also 
had  possession  of  the  money  supposedly  paid  to  the  recluse. 
Night  after  night  weary  watchers  of  TV  News  were  bombarded 
with  more  and  more  things  they  didn’t  want  to  know  about  the 
pseudo-author.  Somewhere,  at  this  very  moment,  a desperate 
man  is  about  to  steal  something.  When  he  is  eventually  appre- 
hended he  will  be  jailed  and  there  will  be  no  one  waiting  at  the 
jailhouse  door  with  a check  for  the  serial  rights  to  his  life  story. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a direct  result  of  all  the  unwarranted 
publicity,  the  author  mentioned  above  became  rich  and  famous. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  find  a ready  market  for  his 
book  no  matter  how  fraudulent  it  is  alleged  to  be. 

We  invariably  read  about  little  people  in  one  abbreviated 
column  hidden  somewhere  in  the  back  pages  of  the  newspaper. 
The  hardships  they  endure  are  given  a brief,  superficial  treat- 
ment and  then  abandoned  in  favour  of  a hi-jacker  with  an 
exciting  new  technique.  ■ 
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La  Soufriere — The  Restless  Mountain 


The  niounUdns  melt  like  wax. 

— Ps.  97:5 

In  AD  79  Mount  Vesuvius,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  forests,  suddenly 
erupted  and  buried  the  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii  and  Stabiae  under  a 
sea  of  ash  and  mud. . . . 

It  was  a hot  lazy  day  on  the  last  day 
of  October  1971.  The  light  plane 
had  just  finished  spraying  the  bananas 
and  was  circling  Mount  La  Soufriere  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent.  It  was  only  natural  for  the 
pilot  to  look  down  into  the  Rigged 
crater.  For  the  clear  green  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  inert  volcano  is  one  of  the 
truly  unforgettable  sights  in  those 
scenic  surroundings.  Beautiful  Mount 
La  Soufriere,  rising  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  had  once  been  an  active 
volcano  and,  on  a fateful  day  in  May 
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of  1902,  had  spewed  forth  ashes  and 
molten  lava  in  a horrible  nightmare  of 
devastation  that  took  the  lives  of  two 
thousand  people.  Such  a crushing  dis- 
aster is  not  something  that  the  people 
who  live  in  the  lap  of  that  sleeping 
giant  are  ever  likely  to  forget. 

The  pilot  glanced  down  casually  as 
he  dipped  the  wing  of  his  plane  and 
what  he  saw  caused  him  to  drop  down 
even  further  over  the  rim  of  the  crater 
for  a closer  look.  Steam  was  drifting 
upwards  in  huge  billowing  clouds  and 
the  usually  placid  green  lake  was 
churned  up  and  strangely  dull  and 
murky.  The  pilot  for  the  Banana  Asso- 
ciation wasted  no  time  in  landing  his 
craft  and  in  contacting  the  authorities 
about  the  strange  behaviour  of  La 
Soufriere. 

In  a matter  of  hours,  seismic  equip- 
ment and  measuring  devices  were  in- 
stalled at  various  levels  on  the  surface 
of  the  mountain  and  even  along  the  lip 
and  down  into  the  yawning  mouth  of 
the  crater  itself.  It  was  evident  to  the 
team  of  experts  that  the  level  of  the 
crater  lake  had  risen  well  above  the 
norm  and  the  temperature  within  the 
crater  itself  was  climbing  steadily.  All 
the  signs  of  an  active  volcano  were 
there.  It  is  so  hot  down  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth  where  volcanic  material 
comes  from  that  solid  rock  gradually 
becomes  a liquid.  If  the  volcano  erupts 
it  sends  forth  glowing  cinders,  fiery 
gases  and  molten  streams  of  rock  that 
flow  like  molasses. 

Father  Roland  Roberts  is  the  Scar- 
boro  Father  in  charge  of  the  parish  in 
Georgetown,  which  is  right  in  the 
shadow  of  the  restless  mountain.  He 
heard  about  the  impending  threat  late 
that  same  night.  At  first  he  thought  that 


he  might  have  overslept  when  the  > 
phone  rang  but  the  message  was  clear,  j 
The  people,  clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  ! 
smoking  crater,  would  have  to  be  I 
moved  to  a safe  place  until  the  dan-  ' 
ger  had  passed.  From  where  Father  ; 
Roberts  viewed  La  Soufriere  it  still  ; 
seemed  peaceful  and  unchanged. 

As  a member  of  the  Eruption  Com- 
mittee, Father  Roberts  soon  found  him- 
self huddling  with  other  concerned 
citizens  in  a series  of  emergency  meet- 
ings to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
the  threat  and  to  investigate  the  best 
possible  plans  to  evacuate  all  the  people  | 
north  of  the  Rabacca  River  in  the  event 
the  crater  were  to  explode.  In  the  1902  !< 
eruption  the  people  had  been  cut  off  by  ;■ 
that  same  river  and  so  had  lost  their  j 
lives.  Even  the  Premier  of  St.  Vincent,  I 
the  Honorable  Milton  Cato,  and  the  j 
Central  Committee  were  in  attendance  i 
as  emergency  teams  from  both  the  east  I 
and  the  west  of^the  Island  combined  | 
for  the  purposes  of  ensuring  a safe,  j 
orderly  evacuation  of  the  people.  In  the 
course  of  those  meetings  it  was  decided  j 
to  use  every  available  bus  and  truck  in  .j 
a single  convoy  heading  south  in  the  | 
event  that  La  Soufriere  should  sud-  ! 
denly  explode.  It  was  a tense  situation  | 
and  for  some  of  the  older  people  on  the  i 
Island  the  last  disastrous  eruption  was  | 
too  real  to  think  about.  | 

Unless  you  are  directly  involved  in  i 
an  evacuation  operation  it  is  very  diffi-  I 
cult  to  imagine  the  countless  details  ^ 
that  must  be  anticipated  in  view  of  a ; 
potential  calamity  such  as  faced  the  j 
people  of  St.  Vincent  in  those  first  few 
days.  Here  in  Canada  we  have  become  ; 
so  accustomed  to  seeing  disasters  and  j 
wars  vividly  displayed  on  our  TV  | 
screens  that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  ; 
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plight  of  the  people  in  the  stimulating 
quality  of  the  event  itself. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
people  living  north  of  the  Rabacca 
River  it  was  necessary  to  guarantee 
their  safety  by  evacuating  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  the  event 
that  there  was  any  drastic  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  crater.  But  waiting  for 
something  to  happen  was  deemed  too 
risky  by  the  Central  Committee  and  so 
in  mid-December,  even  though  it 
would  mean  hardship  and  inconven- 
ience for  those  who  would  be  uprooted 
from  their  homes,  the  Committee  re- 
luctantly agreed  that  three  thousand 
people  would  have  to  be  transported  to 
the  south  of  the  Island  on  government 
trucks  and  then  have  them  put  up  there 
in  some  kind  of  emergency  housing.  It 
was  going  to  be  a big  job. 

The  people  were  told  that  they  could 
only  take  a few  personal  possessions. 
But  there  was  more  room  on  the  trucks 
than  had  been  anticipated  and  so  the 
evacuees  were  allowed  to  bring  along 
extra  baggage  of  a portable  nature. 

Father  Roberts  still  finds  it  difficult 
to  talk  about  the  evacuation  of  last 
Fall.  He  found  it  so  disheartening  to  see 
the  people  leaving  their  homes  with 
little  if  any  hope  of  returning.  He  says 
that  he  never  wants  to  be  involved  in 
another  evacuation  program  that  so 
thoroughly  disrupts  the  lives  of  citizens. 
Father  Roberts  remembers  only  too 
well  the  sad  and  frightened  people  who 
climbed  aboard  those  government 
trucks. 

“It  was  a terrible  thing  but  what  else 
could  you  do  when  the  temperature 
was  going  up  in  the  crater  and  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain might  not  explode  at  any  time?” 


Fr.  Roberts  in  his  Day  Nursery 


In  the  southern  part  of  the  Island 
emergency  living  quarters  had  been 
prepared  using  all  the  churches  and 
schools  in  the  area.  Since  a disease  epi- 
demic was  a distinct  possibility  for 
people  living  at  such  close  quarters 
with  inadequate  sanitation  facilities  the 
people  were  innoculated  for  typhoid 
fever  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  Famine 
too  was  a possibility  and  so  field 
workers  were  trucked  into  the  threat- 
ened area  during  the  day  to  cultivate 
ground  vegetables  and  at  night  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  emergency 
shelters.  The  people  pitched  in  and  in- 
stalled additional  sewage  and  water 
facilities.  In  those  first  few  days  cook- 
ing was  done  on  a mammoth  scale  and 
dished  up  to  the  individuals.  But  grad- 
ually, since  the  families  preferred  to  be 
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together  for  meals,  additional  stoves 
were  erected  and  camp  life  was  under- 
way. 

Blankets  donated  by  the  UN  were 
used  not  only  to  sleep  on  but  as  dividers 
to  give  each  family  as  much  privacy  as 
possible. 

A British  warship  was  anchored 
offshore  to  move  people  to  another 
Island  in  the  event  that  La  Soufriere 
should  blow  up.  American  helicopters 
too  stood  by  for  the  same  reason. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned  the 
mountain  did  not  explode  but  the  gov- 
ernment has  asked  the  people  not  to 
return  to  their  homes  until  the  all  clear 
is  given.  However,  the  urge  to  return 
to  one’s  home  is  strong  and  Father 
Roberts  informed  us  that  many  of  his 
people  in  Sandy  Bay  have  gone  back 
and  he  has  resumed  religious  services. 
Schools  in  the  south  are  closed  because 
the  buildings  are  being  used  for  emer- 
gency housing. 

Father  Roberts,  when  we  talked 
with  him,  still  had  no  idea  what  might 
happen  to  the  mountain.  Experts  from 
the  United  States  and  the  University  of 
the  West  Indies  have  been  running  tests 
on  the  crater  lake  and  teams  have  been 
photographing  the  inside  of  the  crater 
with  infra-red  film.  According  to 
present  predictions  the  restless  moun- 
tain — La  Soufriere  — may  either  cap 
itself  off  or  repeat  the  1902  perform- 
ance sometime  this  month  (May). 
Please  remember  the  people  of  St. 
Vincent  in  your  prayers.  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
Will.  Our  legal  title; 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


People 


A few  months  ago  Pope  Paul,  speaking 
to  a General  Audience,  explained  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  well  known 
and  well  worn  expression  "‘People  of 
God.”  Pope  Paul  uses  every  available 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  role  of 
teacher  in  the  world.  Here,  reprinted 
from  V Osservatore  Romano,  is  an 
abridged  version  of  that  message  to 
the  world. 

The  search  for  the  characteristic  and 
dominant  expressions  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  recent  Council  leads  us  to 
recognize  easily  in  the  term  “People  of 
God”  the  favorite  title  with  which  the 
Church  is  defined.  The  Church  is  the 
People  of  God.  This  is  not  the  only 
denomination  that  belongs  to  this 
mysterious  and  complex  Body,  the  ] 
Church. 

“At  all  times  and  among  every 
people,  God  has  given  welcome  to  ' 
whosoever  fears  Him  and  does  what  is^, 
right.  It  has  pleased  God,  however,  to>|: 
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of  God 


make  men  holy  and  save  them  not 
merely  as  individuals  without  any  mu- 
tual bonds,  but  by  making  them  into  a 
single  people  which  acknowledges  Him 
in  truth  and  serves  Him  in  holiness.  He 
therefore  chose  the  race  of  Israel  as  a 
people  unto  Himself.  With  it  he  set  up 
a covenant.  Step  by  step  He  taught  this 
people  by  manifesting  in  its  history 
both  Himself  and  the  decree  of  His 
will,  and  by  making  it  holy  unto  Him- 
self. All  these  things,  however,  were 
done  by  way  of  preparation  and  as  a 
figure  of  that  new  and  perfect  covenant 
which  was  to  be  ratified  in  Christ,  and 
of  that  more  luminous  revelation  which 
was  to  be  given  through  God’s  very 
Word  made  flesh.  In  Jeremia  we  read; 

'“Behold  the  days  shall  come’ — said 
the  Lord — 'and  I will  make  a new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah.  ...  I will  give 
my  law  in  their  bowels,  and  I will  write 
it  in  their  heart:  and  I will  be  their 


God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  . . . 
For  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  even  to  the  greatest’  said  the 
Lord.”  Christ  instituted  this  new  cov- 
enant, that  is  to  say,  the  new  testament, 
in  His  blood,  by  calling  together  a 
people  made  up  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
making  them  one,  not  according  to  the 
flesh  but  in  the  Spirit.  This  was  to  be 
the  new  People  of  God, 

What  a magnificent  historical  and 
theological  synthesis  of  the  relationship 
between  God  and  mankind,  according 
to  Revelation. 

Many  people  have  attributed  great 
doctrinal  and  practical  importance  to 
the  precedence  given  by  Lumen  Gen- 
tium to  the  People  of  God,  the  subject 
of  the  second  chapter,  over  the  hier- 
archical constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  subject  of  the  third  chapter,  as  if 
that  entailed  a substantial  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  Church  henceforth,  a 
change  that  would  oblige  her  to  reform 
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her  constitutional  order,  such  as  Christ 
established  it  and  tradition  interpreted 
and  fixed  it;  a change  to  the  detriment 
particularly  of  the  dogmatic  doctrines 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the 
Vatican  I,  as  well  as  of  the  usual  theo- 
logical and  catechetical  teaching,  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  democratic  ideo- 
logical movements  of  our  times. 

A fundamental  equality,  a global 
plan,  a common  destiny,  inverted  in 
the  divine  thought;  it  forms  a people  to 
which  everyone  can  have  access.  It  was 
a people  determined  according  to  ethi- 
cal criteria  and  religious  norms,  that  is, 
according  to  the  old  covenant,  the  old 
testament,  a privileged  and  exclusive 
people.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  a 
“new  and  eternal  covenant”  there  arose 
a new  people,  not  defined  by  blood  and 
by  land,  but,  as  the  apostle  Peter  writes 
in  his  first  letter,  “a  chosen  race,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a consecrated  nation, 
a people  set  apart,  “by  means  of 
Christ’s  redemption  offered  to  the 
whole  of  humanity,  to  a People  of 
children  of  God,  to  all  of  you  “called 
. . . into  God’s  wonderful  light.  Once 
you  were  not  a people  at  all  and  now 
you  are  the  People  of  God.”  This  is  the 
religious  plan,  the  plan  of  real  effica- 
cious salvation  springing  from  God’s 
mercy,  from  eternal  love.  The  Council 
presents  it  to  us  marvellously  in  its  his- 
torical, existential  reality,  in  the  span 
of  the  centuries  and  beyond. 

Membership  of  the  People  of  God, 
let  us  think  about  it  carefully,  takes  on 
enormous  and  decisive  importance.  It 
is  the  beginning  and  the  pledge  of 
salvation.  It  is  a matter  of  supreme 
importance,  both  because  this  member- 
ship depends  on  a complex  mystery  of 


grace,  mercy  and  love  on  the  part  of  I 
God  and  of  human  freedom  on  our  I 
side,  and  because  it  is  grafted  upon  the  ' 
drama  of  our  eternal  personal  destiny 
and  because  other  immense  problems 
are  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  mis- 
sionary question  and  the  ecumenical 
issue.  If  the  People  of  God  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  membership  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  becomes  a question 
of  vital  importance. 

He  who,  glimpsing  in  the  idea  and  i 
the  reality  of  the  people  the  supreme  j 
expression  of  collective  human  life,  ! 
deliberately  and  radically  stops,  never-  | 
theless,  at  the  lay  and  secular  level, 
renounces  the  assumption  of  our  mul- 
titude of  mortal  and  ever  dissatisfied  ; 
beings  to  the  higher  level  of  People  of  , 
God,  Messianic  People,  raised  to  the  I 
present  and  future  destiny  of  the 
Church,  the  Body  of  the  risen  Christ 
who  raises  the  dead.  It  is  a dangerous 
risk  and  may  lead  to  a grave  error. 

He  who  thinks  he  can  remain  a 
Christian  by  his  own  efforts,  deserting 
the  institutional  bonds  of  the  visible 
and  hierarchical  Church,  or  who  im- 
agines he  can  remain  faithful  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  by  fashioning  for  him- 
self a Church  conceived  according  to  | 
his  own  ideas,  is  on  the  wrong  track,  | 
and  deceives  himself.  He  compromises  [ 
and  perhaps  ruptures,  and  makes 
others  rupture,  real  communion  with 
the  people  of  God,  losing  the  pledge  of  i 
its  promises.  !j 

We  should  continually  put  in  ourj 
hearts  the  hymn  of  the  pilgrim 
Church:  “How  lovely  is  thy  dwelling' 
place,  O Lord  of  hosts!  My  soul  longs, 
yea,  faints  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;i 
my  heart  and  flesh  sing  for  joy  to  thej 
living  God.”  ■ 
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TAKE 
A 

MINUTE... 

I 

! The  biggest  disease  today  is  not  leprosy 
I or  tuberculosis,  but  rather  the  feeling 
i of  being  unwanted,  uncared  for  and 
; deserted  by  everybody. 

— Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta 

H=  * * 

There  was  a time  when  the  Church  was 
very  powerful  — in  the  time  when  the 
early  Christians  rejoiced  at  being 
I deemed  worthy  to  suffer  for  what  they 
I believed.  In  those  days  the  Church  was 
1 not  merely  a thermometer  that  re- 
; corded  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
I popular  opinions;  it  was  a thermostat 
that  transformed  the  mores  of  the 
i society. 

i — Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I * ♦ * 

I This  is  the  work  of  God : Have  faith  in 
j the  one  whom  He  sent. 

! — John  6:29 

i * * 

I It  is  not  enough  nowadays  to  talk  of 
I development.  The  word  has  become 
I devaluated.  The  term,  liberation,  seems 
I more  adequate  for  it  indicates  that  what 
j is  involved  is  a process  of  emancipa- 


tion. It  better  expresses  the  aspirations 
of  the  oppressed  and  is  used  in  a con- 
text which  accepts  conflict  as  a fact 
of  life. 

— Gustavo  Gutierrez 
(Peruvian  Theologian) 

* * * 

What  can  I say  to  you  men  of  the 
ruling  class?  What  is  required  of  you  is 
generosity.  This  means  the  ability  to 
detach  yourselves  from  the  stability  of 
your  position  which  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
a position  of  privilege,  in  order  to  serve 
those  who  need  your  wealth,  your  cul- 
ture, your  authority. 

— Pope  Paul  VI  (Bogota  — 1968) 
* * 

I profess  this  doctrine  absolutely  and 
without  reservation  that  knowledge  has 
no  other  object  than  truth  and  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  without  regard  for  the 
consequences  good  or  bad,  regrettable 
or  fortunate  which  this  truth  can  have 
in  practice. 

— M.  Gaston  Paris 

* * 

It’s  all  a matter  of  degree.  A recession 
is  a period  in  which  you  have  to  tighten 
your  belt.  In  a depression  you  have  no 
belt  to  tighten  and  when  you  have  no 
pants  left  to  hold  up,  it’s  a panic. 

— Stephen  Leacock 

* * * 

He  learned  to  cook  from  an  old  army 
recipe  book  — the  only  trouble  is  after 
eating  three  pancakes,  what  do  you  do 
with  the  other  750? 

* * * 

When  English  schoolboys  were  asked 
to  put  Mark  Anthony’s  funeral  oration 
into  “modern  English,”  one  lad  started 
his  off:  “Friends,  cats  and  hipsters.  I’ve 
come  to  drop  Caesar  not  to  dig  him.” 


I 

i 
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ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

THE  PRISONER 


‘'You,  Father  Venadam,  Vicar  General 
of  the  Diocese  of  Lishui  because  of 
your  many  crimes  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  People  are  now  being 
arrested  by  order  of  the  People’s 
Government.  . . 

It  was  ten  o’clock  on  that  hot  summer 
morning  in  July  of  1952,  when 
twenty  armed  soldiers  of  the  Com- 
munist Public  Security  Bureau  marched 
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into  the  Catholic  Mission  of  Lishui  to 
place  under  arrest  one  Father  Arthur 
Venadam,  a member  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers’  Mission  in  China.  As  soon  as 
the  officer  in  command  had  read  out 
the  charge,  handcuffs  were  snapped  on 
the  wrists  of  the  prisoner  and  he  was 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  Contrary  to  official  report  there 
was  no  jeering  of  the  prisoner  but 
rather  a murmer  of  sympathy  from  the 
people  as  he  passed  by  with  the  armed 
escort. 

The  authorities  issued  Father  Vena- 
dam a number  and  thereafter  referred 
to  him  only  by  that  number.  He  was  | 
thrown  into  a cell  with  several  other 
prisoners  among  whom  were  spies  with 
orders  to  report  every  word  the  new 
man  uttered.  According  to  his  own 
account  Father  Venadam  remained  in  ' 
that  Lishui  jail  for  six  months  during 
which  time  he  was  awakened  from  sleep 
nearly  every  night,  handcuffed  and  then 
marched,  under  military  escort,  to  a 
full  dress  court.  Those  exhausting  noc- 
turnal sessions  of  ceaseless  accusation  . 
and  interrogation  rarely  lasted  less 
than  three  or  four  hours.  The  admon- 
ition was  always  the  same  and  was  re- 
peated so  often  that  the  prisoner  could 
hear  it  in  his  sleep: 

“Admit  your  crimes  and  you  will  be  | 
set  free.”  | 

The  charges  that  were  hurled  at  i 
Father  Venadam  were  so  fantastic  that 
he  was  utterly  baffled.  He  was  accused  . ? 
of  not  returning  to  Canada  after  the  | 
Sino-Japanese  war  so  that  he  could  t 


continue  to  work  for  the  American  and  | ) 
British  forces!  The  fact  that  those  | ( 
forces  had  been  fighting  for  China  U 
against  the  Japanese  was  completely!:^ 
ignored.  Father  Venadam’s  accusers' 


Fr.  Arthur  Venadam,  SFM 

maintained  that  those  “Allies”  were  in 
! China  during  the  war  to  stir  up  the 
I people  against  the  Reds  and  that  Father 
! Venadam  too  was  in  China  for  that 
I same  purpose  and  he  was  therefore  an 
j “anti-revolutionary  element.”  It  was 
j also  stated  that  before  the  British  and 
j American  forces  had  left  China  they 
had  appointed  the  accused  as  an  agent 
and  had  given  him  all  sorts  of  radios, 
transmitters,  generators,  guns  and 
ammunition.  And  to  further  seal  his 
fate.  Father  Venadam  was  accused  of 
using  foreign  funds  to  contact  the 
much  hated  Nationalist  army  in  the 
mountains. 

Since  the  prisoner  had  repeatedly 
denied  all  these  charges  people  were 
conscripted  to  denounce  him  in  open 
court.  Father  Venadam  recalled  the 
scene  vividly  as  poor  helpless  farmers 
were  compelled  to  speak  out  against 
their  friend.  All  that  most  of  them 
could  do,  he  recalled,  was  simply  stand 
there  and  weep.  One  man  in  particular 
was  forced  to  travel  by  sampan  about 
forty  miles  up  river  to  denounce  Father 
Venadam  as  an  anti-revolutionist.  But 


when  that  courageous  man’s  turn,  came 
he  denounced  the  court  instead  and 
told  everyone  present  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a farce.  He  was  promptly 
ordered  to  sit  down! 

The  Legion  of  Mary,  which  Father 
Venadam  had  established  in  the  parish, 
was  branded  as  anti-revolutionary  and 
his  act  of  forming  such  a group  was 
labelled  a crime  against  the  state.  The 
Society  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
founded  for  young  people,  was  de- 
nounced as  a vehicle  to  train  young 
people  in  anti-revolutionary  activities. 

They  went  on  to  accuse  the  prisoner 
of  speaking  out  against  the  Com- 
munists before  the  “Liberation”  in 
order  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the 
new  regime.  Here  Father  Venadam  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  indeed  warned  the 
people  against  Communism  and  that 
he  had  urged  them  to  remain  firm  in 
the  faith.  The  prisoner  was  further  de- 
nounced for  criticizing  the  new  land 
reform  and  once  again  Father  Vena- 
dam spoke  up  and  reaffirmed  his  posi- 
tion that  since  most  of  the  people  had 
acquired  their  land  honestly  such  arbi- 
trary redistribution  was  but  another 
name  for  banditry. 

The  following  winter,  after  under- 
going continuous  questioning  every 
night,  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to 
make  up  his  bedroll  and  go  with  the 
guards  to  the  bus  station.  Thoroughly 
exhausted  from  the  long  ordeal,  the 
prisoner  had  to  stop  many  times  along 
the  way.  One  of  the  guards  offered  to 
carry  his  bedroll  but  he  was  severely 
rebuked  by  the  officer  in  charge: 

“This  is  a foreign  criminal  and  must 
carry  his  own  bedroll.” 

The  reason  given  for  moving  the 
prisoner  was  that  he  had  kept  repeating 
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the  same  “lies”  and  was  not  “honest” 
with  the  officials.  He  was  being  sent  to 
the  High  Court  of  the  Province  in 
Hangchow. 

In  Hangchow,  Father  Venadam  was 
put  in  a bare  room  with  only  straw  on 
the  floor  for  sleeping.  The  Hangchow 
officials  informed  him  that  he  would 
remain  in  that  room  until  such  time  as 
he  had  meditated  on  his  many  crimes 
against  the  Government  during  his 
twenty-four  years  in  China. 

After  a month  in  the  room  Father 
Venadam  was  summoned  before  the 
court  and  all  the  former  accusations 
against  him  were  repeated  in  detail. 
The  weary  prisoner  continued  to  deny 
the  charges  but  his  antagonists  came 
back  with  the  same  accusations  again 
and  again.  Before  every  session  the 
prisoner  was  urged  to  recall  other 
crimes  against  the  state  and  always  they 
presented  that  weary  man  with  two 
roads  — “the  road  to  life  and  the  road 
to  death.”  His  accusers  put  it  very 
simply:  “If  you  confess  you  will  live;  if 
you  don’t  confess  you  will  die.” 

Towards  the  end  of  his  imprison- 
ment Father  Venadam  contracted  beri- 
beri and  his  feet  had  swollen  up  to 
alarming  proportions  and  he  no  longer 
had  any  feeling  in  them.  On  top  of  that 
the  dark  room  and  undernourishment 
had  brought  on  impaired  vision  and  he 
was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  would  go 
blind.  But  still  the  questioning  con- 
tinued. 

At  last,  on  May  15th,  the  warden 
entered  his  cell  and  told  the  prisoner  to 
follow  him  to  the  court.  On  the  wall  of 
the  courtroom  was  the  familiar  red  flag 
and  a huge  picture  of  Mao  Tse  Tung. 
Behind  a table  two  officials  were  look- 
ing him  over  critically.  The  prisoner 


was  ordered  to  step  back  and  then  two 
soldiers  approached  him  and  pointed 
their  rifles  at  his  body.  But  he  was  not 
to  die.  They  took  photographs  of  the 
scene  and  one  of  the  officials  unfurled 
a long  scroll  and  began  to  read  out  the 
charges.  As  the  voice  droned  on  Father 
Venadam  suddenly  realized  that,  in  the 
very  impolite  phrase  of  the  document, 
he  was  being  “kicked”  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  long  prison  nightmare  was 
over.  His  labours  of  twenty-five  years 
had  been  rudely  terminated. 

Five  years  later,  while  working  with 
Chinese  Canadians  at  the  Chinese  Mis- 
sion in  Vancouver,  Father  Arthur 
Venadam  died.  It  was  March  of  1958. 
He  was  fifty-nine  years  old.  ■ 


Yes,  you  CAN  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it. 

Learn  about  our  ANNUITY  PLAN, 
whereby  you  can  (1)  help  the  mis- 
sions with  that  bond  or  stock  or 
bank  account  and  (2)  still  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  from  6.5%  to 
12%  depending  on  your  age. 


Please  send  me  your  Annuity  leaflet, 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name 

Address 
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Canada’s  External  Relations 
with  Latin  America 


This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  abbrevi- 
ated accounts  dealing  with  nine  recom- 
i mendations  made  in  a brief  to  the 
I Canadian  Government  by  a group  of 
Canadian  Oblate  Missionaries  and  vol- 
unteers engaged  in  development  work 
in  various  Latin  American  countries. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 
SHOULD  SET  UP  A CENTRE  FOR 
STUDY  AND  RESEARCH  ON 
LATIN  AMERICA. 

It  now  appears  urgent  for  Canada  to 
acquire  as  sound  a knowledge  of 
ii  Latin  America  as  it  has  of  Europe  or 


the  United  States. 

A centre  like  the  one  proposed 
should  enlist  the  services  of  experts  on 
Latin  American  Affairs.  It  could  in- 
form and  advise  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs,  but  also  all 
departments,  such  as  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Immigration  and  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  where  decisions  on 
policy  might  have  a bearing  on  Latin- 
American  problems.  Canadian  Govern- 
ment should  also  give  special  subven- 
tions to  some  of  our  universities  so  that 
they  could  organize  courses,  seminars, 
and  conferences  on  Latin  America.  ■ 
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One  of  many  small  family-owned  restaurants.  The  boxes  with 
handles  are  for  delivering  noon-time  noodles. 


The  public  phone  is  brigf  ( 
phone  there’s  a tobacco  s^ 


With  shops  open  to  the 
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street 


policemen  can  patrol  on  wheels. 


'lu  can’t  miss  it.  Where  there’s  a 

Jl. 


Fish  is  preferred  to  meat  and  housewives  shop  for  just  the  ^ 
right  slice.  s 


JUST 

BROWSING  I 

The  shopping  center  is  new  to  Japan  ^ 
but  it  is  still  pretty  much  a big  city 
phenomenon  and,  even  then,  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  downtown  area.  Since  the  . 
war  there  have  been  more  and  more 
cars  introduced  onto  the  already  | 
crowded  streets  of  Japan  but  most 
housewives  still  go  on  foot  to  do  the  j 
shopping.  For  this  reason  neighbor- 
hood shops  and  stores  abound  and  it 
is  possible  to  choose  between  several 
stores  in  the  same  block. 
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e this  one  are  pedalled  from  door  to  door. 


Since  the  stores  are  within  walking 
distance  and  pedlars  continue  to  shout 
out  their  wares  as  they  push  or  pull 
their  portable  stalls  through  the  streets 
each  day,  there  is  little  if  any  need  for 
a refrigerator.  Housewives,  conditioned 
by  wartime  scarcity  and  the  proximity 
of  the  foodstuffs,  rarely  buy  in  quantity 
but  confine  themselves  to  those  things 
necessary  for  the  evening  meal.  A small 
quarter  pint  of  milk,  six  slices  of  bread, 
two  or  three  eggs  and  a chunk  of  fresh 
fish  may  be  the  entire  story  of  the  day’s 
shopping  list. 

Most  people  who  are  working  in  the 
neighborhood  have  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  local  restaurants  to 
have  noodles  sent  in  at  noon  each  day. 
In  fact  this  delivery  service  is  a large 
part  of  the  business  for  any  small 
neighborhood  restaurant. 

The  familiar  red  telephone  is  in  plain 
sight  on  nearly  every  block.  Since  pri- 
vacy, after  all,  is  mostly  a state  of  mind 
it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  own  your 
own. 

It  is  very  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  boards  are  taken  down  from  in 
front  of  the  shops  and  display  counters 
are  moved  out  so  that  they  extend  into 
the  street.  During  the  day  the  shop- 
keeper frequently  washes  down  the 
street  in  front  of  the  stalls  to  control 
the  dust.  When  the  sun  goes  down  the 
boards  are  put  back  up  and  the  lively 
and  fascinating  shops  and  stores  seem 
to  virtually  disappear.  . . . ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 


THERE'S  A 
COMPRIDO  IN  I 

YOUR  LIFE  TOO!  | 

Timothy  Ryan,  SFM 

' 

In  this  account  Father  Ryan  tells  us  of  \ 
an  illuminating  insight  that  he  gained  ' 
into  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrection  ' 
one  night  in  Comprido.  Comprido  is 
one  of  many  small  villages  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil. 

The  signal  bell  begins  to  ring  in  the 
engine  compartment.  The  noise  of 
the  engine  and  the  speed  of  the  launch 
diminish  simultaneously  and  the  prow 
nudges  onto  the  bank.  The  view  which  I 
greets  us  is  not  very  different  from  that  | 
of  a thousand  small  clearings  we  have  ! 
passed  all  morning  on  both  sides  of  the  j 
river.  A small  dock  jutting  out  into  the 
water  with  a canoe  or  two  at  its  side,  a 
clearing  of  beaten  earth  or  stunted 
grass  running  back  twenty  or  thirty  feet  | 
to  a straw  or  wooden  hut.  A few  feet 
behind  there  is  dense  vegetation.  | 

This  clearing  is  notable  for  only  two  j 
reasons.  It  is  quite  a bit  wider  than  I 
most  — a hundred  feet  or  so.  And  be- 
side the  usual  home  on  its  6-ft.  stilts,  j 
stands  a small  playhouse-like  chapel. 
There  is  no  mistaking  that  such  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  with  its  cross  atop  and  its  ; 
tiny  gothic-arched  wooden -shuttered  | 
windows.  The  engine  stops  and  all  is'^ 
silent.  A few  children  are  at  play  in  the  1 
yard.  But  no  one  else  appears  and  no^^iil 
one  will  until  evening.  It  is  the  jute  bar-  j 
vest.  All  able  hands  are  in  the  fieldsSl « 
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Tim  Ryan,  SFM, 
believes  that  some 
encounters  reveal 
the  Lord  with  in- 
credible impact. 


cutting,  or  standing  waist-deep  in  the 
river  beating  the  soggy  plant  to  separate 
its  course  fibres. 

! We  have  come  to  assist  at  the  weekly 
Bible-study  session  of  the  community 
of  Comprido.  It  is  a hot  sunny  after- 
noon in  February.  We  settle  back  to 
await  the  return  of  the  workers  from 
the  fields. 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  two 
leaders  of  the  local  church  community 
I come  aboard  to  express  their  surprise 
j and  delight  at  our  unexpected  call.  The 
study  session  is  marked  for  “between 
I 7:30  and  8:00  p.m.”  Slowly  the  parti- 
I cipants  arrive.  They  come  on  foot  and 
they  come  by  canoe  from  up  and  down 
! the  river. 

The  small  chapel  is  arranged  with 
benches  facing  one  another  along  the 
sides  with  a few  more  at  the  back.  In 
front  of  the  altar  on  a small  table  there 
is  a kerosene  lamp  burning  and  beside 
it  is  a Bible  and  a small  textbook.  When 
all  the  people  have  entered,  the  small 
space  is  packed  with  representatives  of 
all  the  generations  from  grandmothers 
to  curious  children.  A pale  light  settles 
over  the  room  as  candles  flicker  from 
the  backs  of  benches.  Some  people  be- 


gin to  leaf  through  their  Bibles.  At  last 
the  leader  opens  the  sessions  and  a 
lively  one  it  is.  This  night  many  a dis- 
cussion issue  ends  in  appeals  for  the 
opinion  of  the  visiting  “expert.”  It  is 
almost  ten  o’clock  before  we  climb 
back  aboard  our  launch  and  push  off 
upstream. 

The  community  seemed  happy  about 
the  visit.  They  have  perhaps  heard 
some  too  learned  explanations  from 
their  “visitor.”  But  more  important 
they  have  been  visited  by  someone  who 
represents  “the  church.”  They  feel  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  in  their  efforts. 
The  “visitor”  too  is  happy  as  our 
launch  slices  through  the  water.  He  is 
encouraged  with  a method  that  seertis 
to  be  successful  and  effective.  But  far 
more  than  this  he  is  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  Christ  is  risen. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  encounters  such 
as  this  one  that  our  hearts  can  be  said 
to  burn  within  us.  Our  eyes  are  opened 
and  we  recognize  the  Lord  and  we 
know  that  God  indeed  has  raised  him 
up;  raised  the  one  who  humbled  him- 
self and  was  brought  so  low.  It  is  in  the 
presence  of  his  Spirit  alive  and  vigorous 
in  our  world  that  we  know.  That  Spirit 
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could  not  and  never  will  be  extin- 
guished — certainly  not  by  any  human 
law  or  any  human  power;  not  by  an 
ideology  or  any  primordial  force.  This 
gives  man  hope. 

For  if  Christ  is  not  risen  how  could 
we  continue  to  stake  our  lives  on  the 
Spirit  in  which  he  died?  If  he  is  not 
risen,  most  surely  the  poor,  the  meek 
and  the  merciful  will  not  inherit  the 
earth.  And  instead  those  will  triumph 
who  say  that  life  is  for  the  graspers  and 
the  climbers,  the  self-centered,  the  sat- 
isfied, the  organized  and  the  powerful. 

Why  is  it  that  a purring  nostalgia 
overwhelms  us  as  we  mentally  revisit  a 
farm  or  a small-town  street  lined  with 
sturdy  oaks?  Today  that  feeling  may  be 
evoked  by  the  Madison  Avenue  agent 
or  your  friendly  corporate  brewery. 
But  the  string  was  there  before  he 
plucked  it.  Don’t  we  all  have  some  real 
deep-seated  but  rather  suppressed  con- 
viction from  childhood  that  something 
in  life  was  better  then?  It  wasn’t  the 
gross  national  product  or  the  real  value 
of  the  take-home  pay.  Wasn’t  it  rather 
a style  of  life?  Could  it  have  been  sim- 
plicity, a certain  calm,  or  maybe  even 
the  warmth  of  a close-knit  family?  It 
seems  to  be  the  simple  projection  into 
the  past  of  a present  felt  need.  This  is, 
at  the  very  least,  a clear  indication  that 
the  need  is  there. 

It  may  be  only  an  intuition  but 
somewhere,  deep  down,  we  feel  that 
happiness  is  not  so  intertwined  with 
economics  as  we  had  thought.  What- 
ever the  reason  there  is  a terrible  need 
for  others,  for  people,  for  friendship 
and  love.  And  with  the  need  arises  a 
search  for  means. 

Jesus  taught  us  that  we  need  others 
and  that  we  need  God  in  our  lives.  He 


spoke  to  us  of  means  and  the  means  he 
spoke  of  he  also  lived  by.  Jesus  cared 
about  others.  He  had  an  incredible 
respect  for  those  who  were  unable  to 
muster  any  for  themselves.  Jesus  re- 
fused to  hide  behind  laws  and  customs 
in  order  to  deny  others  their  dignity. 
Thus  he  could  open  himself  to  all.  He 
could  seek  them  out  and  accept  and 
love  them. 

Jesus  never  accepted  the  claim  that 
every  man  has  his  price.  He  taught  that 
all  had  tremendous  dignity  as  sons  of 
the  same  father.  There  was  no  au- 
thority given  with  which  to  crush 
another  or  to  hold  him  down.  The  only 
existing  privilege  for  him  was  that  of 
serving.  Jesus  degraded  no  man.  He 
raised  man  up  and  ennobled  him  and 
gave  him  value  and  vision. 

There  were  of  course  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  Jesus.  The  world  was 
pretty  much  then  the  way  it  had  always 
been  and  for  that  matter  always  would 
be.  There  were  those  who  were  born  to 
wealth  and  power  and  so  obviously  to 
dignity.  There  were  those  who  were 
born  to  naught.  That  after  all  was 
God’s  affair.  Authority  — was  it  not 
given  by  God?  If  its  exercise  involved 
some  crushed  bones  and  burning  flesh 
and  restive  spirits  then  surely  that  too 
could  only  come  from  him.  There  were 
laws  and  customs  that  were  not  to  be 
changed.  But  there  were  worlds  to  be 
conquered  and  careers  to  be  built.  They 
thought  to  silence  Jesus,  his  silly  ideal- 
ism and  his  upsetting  principles. 

Sometimes  we  feel  they  have  silenced 
him  — that  his  enemies  were  right  after 
all.  We  look  around  at  our  world,  or 
just  across  the  room  at  a wife  or  child 
arid  we  sigh:  “Too  bad  it  isn’t  true!  The 
world  is  ugly.  Reality  is  harsh.  But  wh^ 
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Jesus  raised  man  up 
and  gave  value  and 
vision  to  his  life. 


I 

i is  going  to  change  any  of  that?  Am  I a 
, god  that  I can  heal  sick  economies,  re- 
I dress  social  inequalities  and  reach  out 
to  touch  those  who  always  draw  back?” 
But  there  is  a Spirit  at  work  in  our 
! world.  There  are  solutions  if  men  will 
I seek  them  humbly  and  generously;  if 
! they  will  respect  and  love  one  another; 

if  they  are  willing  to  serve  rather  than 
I to  use  and  exploit.  How  many  of  us  are 

I committed  to  that  Spirit,  and  are  we 

I really  so  few?  When  we  seem  to  be 

! ridiculously  few  in  number  and  abso- 

i lutely  powerless,  we  will  know  then  the 

j feeling  of  Christ  on  his  cross.  But  for- 

i tunately  there  are  many  proofs  that  we 

are  not  really  so  few  after  all.  That  we 
are  many.  Perhaps  all  of  us  deep  down, 
wherever  we  are,  feel  this  way.  For  we 
I feel  that  string  being  plucked  in  our 
' own  hearts.  And  we  come  back  to  the 
belief  that  some  day  all  will  be  free  and 
i have  an  opportunity  to  live  a fully 
human  life;  to  love  and  to  be  loved  by 
man  and  God. 

A Bible-study  group  in  Comprido, 
Amazonas,  1972,  is  but  one  such  proof. 
They  were  a group  of  simple  people  in 


a small  out  of  the  way  village.  The 
economic  and  social  forces  which  bear 
down  upon  them  are  powerful  and  yet 
somehow  as  mysteriously  far  away  and 
untouchable  as  those  of  another  world. 
But  still  there  is  at  work  in  them  a Spirit 
which  is  not  subject  to  those  forces,  a 
Spirit  that  cannot  be  conquered.  And 
there  are  many  Compridos  in  this 
world  and  many  people  launched  on  an 
identical  course. 

And  if  a casual  visitor,  still  rosy  with 
the  blessings  of  his  affluence,  should 
feel  in  this  place  a strange  nostalgia,  it 
is  not  too  strange  at  all.  It  is  the  natural 
response  of  the  heart  created  by  God 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Spirit  for 
which  it  was  made.  The  strength  of 
that  response  is  a renewed  faith.  There 
is  no  force  that  can  contain  those  who 
follow  Jesus,  even  though  they  do  so 
unknowingly.  Such  followers  shall  re- 
new the  face  of  the  earth  since  they 
alone  can  touch  its  core. 

And  the  powers  that  enslave,  de- 
grade and  destroy  shall  not  triumph. 
They  do  not  own  our  world.  Jesus  lives. 
He  has  been  raised  up.  ■ 
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CONCERN 

Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


MEN  OF  HOPE 


I’m  sure  that  all  of  us  have,  at  some 
time  or  another,  met  a person  who 
has  left  us  with  an  intangible  but  never- 
theless lasting  impression.  Quite  often 
we  are  unable  to  decide  just  what  kind 
of  impact  has  been  made  or  even  to 
put  our  feelings  about  the  person  into 
words.  There  is  no  denying  however 
that  we  do  feel  vibrations  radiating 
from  within  that  particular  individual. 
And  when  we  leave  invariably  we  take 
with  us  something  of  that  person  that 
will  never  be  extinguished. 

Jean  Vanier  speaks  with  warmth  and 
affection  about  the  communities  that 
have  been  created  among  the  retarded 
and  handicapped.  He  insists  that  those 
people  in  particular  have  taught  him 
what  it  means  to  love  tenderly,  to  for- 
give readily,  to  live  simply  and  to  al- 
ways speak  the  truth.  In  a concrete  way 
they  have  revealed  the  person  of  Jesus 
to  him. 

Interestingly  enough,  Jean  Vanier 
maintains  that  the  one  other  person 
who  has  helped  him  most  to  discover 
the  spirit  of  compassion  and  simpli- 
city in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  was  not 
a Christian  . He  points  to  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  a Hindu,  who  is  recognized  as 


one  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of 
modern  times.  , 

Gandhi’s  concern  for  the  underpriv-  | 
ileged  and  particularly  for  the  un- 
touchables of  Indian  society  impressed  j 
Vanier  deeply  and  Gandhi’s  personal  i 
commitment  to  bring  men  together  has  i 
influenced  him  in  a way  that  he  has  i 
never  been  able  to  measure.  | 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here  we  i 
have  two  men  from  very  different  back- 
grounds who  have  sensed  in  a very  real 
way  the  undeniable  presence  of  God 
in  the  world.  Gandhi  frequently  talked 
of  men  manifesting  to  some  degree  a 
spark  of  the  divine,  while  Vanier  sees  | 
the  person  of  Jesus  in  both  people  and  i 
events.  Gandhi  and  Vanier  are  vivid  | 
examples  of  people  who  see  themselves  j 
as  being  somehow  responsible  for  what  j 
happens  to  the  world  in  which  they  | 
live.  I 

We  are  all  called  to  place  ourselves  1 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  — the  | 
spirit  of  peace,  kindness,  thoughtfulness 
and  humility  — by  which  we  will  be 
strengthened.  It  is  by  that  same  Holy 
Spirit  that  we  are  blessed  and  become  , j 
in  turn  a blessing  for  all  of  those  whose  ^ | 
lives  we  touch.  ■ Hjl 


.K 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

During  his  three  years  of  public  life, 
Jesus  attracted  a large  number  of 
people.  Thousands  came  to  listen  to 
him.  Many  witnessed  his  wonderful 
works.  Others  came  to  pray  with  him 
and  to  try  to  follow  his  example.  Here, 
they  said,  is  a good  man.  He  was  so 
kind,  so  forgiving  and  so  wise. 

However,  others  were  repelled  by 
him.  In  fact  they  even  came  to  hate 
him.  They  were  fearful  of  his  ever- 
growing popularity.  At  every  oppor- 
tunity they  clashed  with  him.  They  ac- 
cused him  of  eating  and  mixing  with 
sinners.  Jesus  scorned  them  for  their 
lack  of  charity  and  praised  the  sinners 
for  not  pretending  to  be  any  different 
than  they  really  were.  When  Jesus 
cured  a man  who  had  never  walked  in 
thirty-eight  years  they  accused  him  of 
breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  Jesus 
attacked  their  very  notion  of  religion. 
They  kept  rules  and  laws  but  really 
they  had  no  love  or  generosity  in  their 
hearts.  Finally,  the  Pharisees  realized 
that  they  could  not  argue  with  such  a 
man.  They  were  no  match  for  him. 
They  would  resort  to  other  tactics.  At 
one  time  they  remembered  Jesus  had 
claimed  to  be  God.  This  was  blasphemy 


and  the  penalty  was  death.  They 
accused  him  and  after  an  unfair  trial 
left  him  to  die,  hanging  between  two 
public  criminals.  They  saw  him  die  and 
they  breathed  a sigh  of  relief.  They  had 
won,  finally  — at  least  this  is  what  they 
thought. 

However,  after  three  days  in  the 
tomb,  Jesus  rose  and  won  the  final  and 
most  important  victory.  He  had  come 
into  the  world  to  conquer  sin  and 
death.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  that 
he  die.  ■ 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

All  Saints  School,  1435  Royal  York 
Road,  Weston,  Ontario  — We  trust 
that  these  stamps  which  we  have  col- 
lected will  help  children  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  us.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  we  have  so  many  blessings.  You 
are  so  right  in  what  you  say  children 
and  thanks  for  thinking  of  your  over- 
seas brother. 

Grade  6 Students,  Assumption 
School,  Powell  River,  B.C.  — This 
class  has  sent  the  sum  of  $3.05  as  their 
contribution  to  missionary  work.  They 
also  olTer  their  prayers  and  best  wishes. 
Many  thanks  children.  May  God  bless 
you  for  your  generosity. 
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the  striking  of  the  clock,  the  running 
of  the  sand,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  months,  years,  centuries.  These 
are  but  the  arbitrary  and  outward  signs 
— the  measure  of  time,  not  time  itself. 
Time  is  the  life  of  the  soul! 

— Longfellow 

The  scene  was  a Metis  village  in  the 
foothills  of  Northern  Alberta.  A 
young  boy  had  drowned  a few  days 
before.  I was  there  when  the  Oblate 
missionary,  an  extremely  dedicated 
man  who  had  been  with  the  Indian 
people  for  twenty-five  years,  drove  out 
of  the  village  to  get  some  supplies  and 
I can  remember  his  words: 

“I’ll  be  back  at  eight  o’clock  for  the 
funeral.”  And  then  he  was  gone. 

That  night  as  the  sun  began  to  set 
a group  of  men  walked  into  the  cabin 
and  sat  together  in  silence.  They  were 


waiting  for  something.  The  missionary  i 
had  still  not  returned.  The  sun  was 
down  and  it  was  nearly  nine  when  they 
got  up  and  carried  the  simple  pine  box 
to  a hole  that  had  been  dug  earlier  in 
the  day.  They  recited  some  prayers  and 
then  the  body  was  lowered  into  the 
grave.  It  was  over. 

When  the  missionary  finally  arrived 
back  at  nine-thirty  he  was  upset  that 
the  people  had  not  waited  for  him. 

“I  said  I’d  be  back,”  he  explained. 
One  of  the  dead  boy’s  relatives  looked 
at  him  and  said  simply:  “How  long 
have  you  been  with  us?  Twenty-five  ' 
years.  And  still  you  never  say,  Tf  the  ; 
truck  doesn’t  break  down.  . . .’  or  even  j 
‘May  be.’  If  you’d  have  said,  ‘Maybe’ 
we  would  have  waited  all  night.  But  ! 
because  you  said  eight  o’clock,  we  | 
knew  you  weren’t  coming  because  it  | 

was  after  eight.”  i 

* * * I 

I 

The  place  was  Osaka,  Japan.  We  I 
had  been  painting  the  church  since  j 
early  morning.  I could  see  that  we 
would  soon  be  out  of  paint  and  so  I 
put  in  a call  to  the  paint  company.  I 
must  have  looked  self-satisfied  when  I 
came  back  and  picked  up  the  roller  be- 
cause the  young  man  who  had  been  | 
working  right  along  with  me  all  day,  j 
kind  of  smiled  and  went  on  painting. 

About  five  o’clock  I was  down  off  ! 
the  ladder  and  pacing  the  floor.  By  this  | 
time  the  young  man  was  sitting  on  top  | 
of  the  ladder  laughing  out  loud.  ! 

“Westerners  are  funny,”  he  said  be-  | 
tween  chuckles,  “You’re  always  in  such  | 
a hurry.”  ; 

“I’d  just  like  to  finish  it  up  tonight,”  j 
I told  him.  “The  paint  company  said  i 
the  paint  would  be  here  at  five  and  it’s  j 
not  here  yet!”  I said  impatiently.  | 


'4 
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j “What  did  the  paint  company  say?” 
j he  asked  innocently  as  he  began  to  rub 
i turpentine  between  his  fingers.  “Did 
they  say  ‘five  o’clock’  just  like  that?” 
he  pressed. 

I looked  up  at  him  as  though  he  too 
was  in  on  the  plot.  “They  said  ‘ yugata’ 
That’s  the  same  thing.” 

Well  then  my  young  friend  really 
laughed.  He  nearly  fell  off  the  ladder; 
“Yiigata!  ! Do  you  know  what  yugata 
is?  It’s  anywhere  from  four  o’clock  to 
nine  o’clock.  The  paint  company  didn’t 
want  to  upset  you  and  so  they  said 
what  they  thought  you  wanted  to  hear. 
What  they  were  trying  to  tell  you  was 
simply  that  they  couldn’t  make  it  to- 
day.” He  jumped  down  off  the  ladder 
I assuring  me  that  both  the  job  and  he 
! would  both  be  there  in  the  morning.  So 
hopefully  would  the  paint! 

^ 

: In  our  area  of  Southern  Leyte  some 

people  wear  watches  but  it  is  mostly 
I for  decoration.  Far  more  meaningful 
I to  farmers  who  must  till  the  soil  is  the 
j position  of  the  sun.  And  so  there  are 
I really  only  four  divisions  in  the  day. 

I They  are,  of  course,  sunrise  to  mid- 
; morning  (buntag),  high  noon  (udto), 

I mid-afternoon  (palis)  and  late  after- 
I noon  (hapon). 

1 For  Canadians,  conditioned  from 
I early  childhood  to  doing  everything  by 
I the  clock  and  on  the  hour  usually  such 
j indefinite  time  periods  are  baffling  and 
I even  slightly  disconcerting  until  you 
I learn  to  live  with  it. 

In  my  first  years  in  the  Philippines 
I remember  asking  a farmer  what  time 
he  wanted  the  funeral  to  take  place. 
The  farmer  looked  at  me  curiously  and 
said,  “Hapon!”  Now  according  to  our 


scheme,  ‘hapon’  is  late  afternoon.  That 
could  be  just  about  anytime  if  you 
didn’t  stop  to  consider  that  the  farmer 
walked  down  from  the  hills  early  in 
the  morning.  Besides  the  five-mile  walk 
he  had  to  make  a box  and  make  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral.  To  him 
it  was  an  all-day  affair.  The  funeral  of 
course  would  take  place  when  the 
preparations  had  all  been  made.  No 
wonder  he  looked  at  me  kind  of  sus- 
piciously when  I tried  to  set  a time 
limit  on  a lot  of  preparations  that  long 
years  of  tradition  had  decreed  to  be 
necessary.  The  farmer  would  never  be 
as  presumptuous  as  the  young  Cana- 
dian priest.  The  farmer  would  always 
preface  his  remarks  with  words  like, 
“If  I don’t  break  a leg!”  “God  willing.” 

“Maybe!”  etc.  (Charles  Gervais,  SFM). 

* * * 

It  seems  to  be  only  in  North  Amer- 
ica that  meals  are  taken  according  to 
the  clock.  Breakfast  may  vary  by  as 
much  as  an  hour  according  to  the  time 
that  the  work  day  begins  but  lunch  will 
be  at  twelve  and  dinner  will  be  at  six 
in  nearly  every  home. 

I have  been  with  young  people  in 
Japan  returning  from  a skating  party 
or  a hike  late  at  night  and  have  heard 
them  say: 

“I  haven’t  had  anything  to  eat  all 
day.  Let’s  stop  for  some  noodles.” 

If  the  company  is  good  and  every- 
body’s having  a good  time,  there  is  no 
thought  of  interrupting  it  for  the  sake 
of  eating. 

In  a lot  of  countries  of  course  there 
is  only  one  meal  (if  that)  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  food  or  poverty.  Family 
meals  are  rare.  Everybody’s  on  a 
slightly  different  schedule  and  they  eat 
when  they  are  able.  ■ 
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THEY  STUDY 
TODAY  TO 
BUILD 

TOMORROW 


Terrence  O’Sullivan,  SFM 


She  can  use  some  help. 


Brazil  is  a complex  country  that  con- 
tains within  its  borders  a living 
history  of  Latin  America  from  Colum- 
bus to  the  Modern  Era.  Brazil  is  both 
rich  and  poor;  developed  and  unde- 
veloped; a world  power  and  a Third 
World  beggar.  Brazil  is  a twitching 
giant  that  is  just  now  discovering  itself 
to  be  what  it  has  always  dreamed  — 
the  heart  of  the  world. 

Manaus  is  a big  city  situated  in  the 
once  forgotten  region  of  Amazonas.  In 
the  past  few  years  Manaus  has  come 
face  to  face  with  the  outside  world.  The 
automobile,  television,  radio,  new  and 
advanced  technology  and  motors  of  all 
kinds  are  accelerating  the  pace  and 
making  way  for  material  benefits  and 
future  development.  Buildings  are 
going  up;  streets  are  being  paved  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  soaring.  The  whole 
situation  here  is  as  mixed  up  as  the 
craze  for  American  blue  jeans  as  “dress 
up”  trousers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion 
young  people  must  cope  with  a fast- 
changing reality.  Youth  must  learn 


technology  which  only  a few  short 
years  ago  was  unnecessary.  Young  | 
people  in  Manaus  must  learn  in  a very  | 
limited  time  what  it  took  years  and 
years  for  us  to  acquire  in  the  process  of  I 
growing  up  in  Canada.  The  Brazilian  I 
young  person  is  unable  even  to  attend  I 
school.  He  must  of  necessity  work  at  , 
the  same  time.  Unfortunately  while  he  j 
may  put  in  long  hours  he  gets  little  in  j 
return  either  from  his  work  or  from  | 
his  studies. 

Wages  are  minimal  and  with  luck  | 
amount  to  about  40  cruzeiros  a week 
($7.50)  which  could  easily  be  spent  on 
just  one  textbook.  The  40  cruzeiros  : 
however  usually  figure  in  the  family  j 
budget  and  are  used  to  help  all  of  the  | 
members  of  the  family  to  live.  The  [ 
school  system  is  weak  and  not  until  the  ' 
student  reaches  university  level  does  he  | 
really  begin  to  learn.  ‘ 

An  example  at  this  point  might  help  i 
to  illustrate  the  problem.  Terezinha  is  | 
a twenty-year-old  girl  who  completed  ' 
what  we  would  call  high  school  with  j 
comparative  ease.  In  preparation  for  fe 
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Young  people 
come  to  Manaus 
from  the  Interior 
and  face  new 
challenges. 


I taking  university  entrance  examina- 
tions, Terezinha  plunged  herself  into  a 
' one-year  cram  course  which  demanded 
whatever  time  and  energy  she  had.  Her 
father  is  a baker  and  he  has  survived 
I over  the  years  with  little  if  any  educa- 
tion and  cannot  understand  why  Tere- 
j zinha,  a girl  if  you  please,  has  to  know 
I so  much.  From  his  point  of  view,  it 
s would  be  far  better  if  his  daughter 
would  agree  to  work  full  time  and  help 
to  support  the  family.  It  was  a difficult 
situation  and  because  of  misunder- 
! standings  which  arose  Terezinha  now 
: lives  with  relatives.  She  is  presently 
I working  to  support  herself  and  to  assist 
f her  relatives  by  contributing  to  the 
H family  finances.  At  the  same  time  she  is 
\ attending  university.  Terezinha  goes  to 
I class  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morning 
' and  as  late  as  nine  in  the  evening  but 
i unfortunately  her  part-time  job  inter- 
feres with  her  classes.  Terezinha  must 
live  and  so  she  misses  too  many  classes. 

I have  come  to  know  Terezinha 
quite  well  because  she  helps  out  in  the 
I parish  on  Sundays.  She  shows  remark- 


able promise  for  leadership  and  with 
proper  education  she  could  prove  to 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  developing  this 
region.  I honestly  feel  that  with  a little 
outside  help  the  chances  of  Terezinha 
realizing  her  own  potential  are  con- 
siderably improved.  One  hundred  cru- 
zeiros ($18.00)  a month  would  enable 
her  to  attend  all  her  classes  and  still  be 
able  to  help  out  her  family.  What  is  the 
goal  of  foreign  aid  if  it  is  not  to  help 
people  realize  their  latent  capacities? 

In  the  name  of  all  the  Terezinhas  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a proposition  to 
all  those  Canadians  who  have  said  to 
me  at  one  time  or  another: 

“Terry,  I would  like  to  help  you  with 
your  work  in  a personal  way.  What 
can  I do?” 

What  I have  in  mind  is  that  an  indi- 
vidual,. a family  or  a club  agree  to 
sponsor  a student  for  a minimum  of 
one  school  year. 

As  needy  students  are  encountered 
at  this  end  we  could  contact  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family  or  the  club  and  hope- 
fully the  student  would  gain  a sponsor 
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and  a friend  in  Canada.  As  I see  it,  the 
aid  to  be  given  would  never  exceed 
$20.00  a month  and,  in  most  cases,  it 
would  work  out  to  considerably  less. 
Since  the  school  year  in  Brazil  runs  to 
nine  months  a quick  mental  calculation 
would  produce  a total  of  $180.00  for 
the  entire  year. 

This  could  be  a rewarding  expe- 
rience on  both  sides.  The  student  and 
the  sponsor  will  be  in  frequent  contact 
with  each  other  by  letter.  Of  course 
there  is  the  obvious  language  barrier 
since  the  people  here  speak  Portuguese 
but  that  hurdle  can  be  cleared  if  I am 
able  to  act  as  a ‘translator-go-between.’ 

The  countdown  for  ‘Operation  Stu- 
dent Help’  will  only  commence  when 
there  is  a particular  student  actually  in 
need  of  outside  help.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  building  up  a store  of  funds 
for  future  emergencies.  We  will  meet 
the  needs  only  as  they  arise.  Contribu- 
tions made  in  advance  would  only  lead 
to  confusion  and  provide  no  guarantee 
of  continuing  help.  The  student  must 
know  that  the  sponsor  is  there  before 
he  or  she  can  take  the  risk  of  quitting 
the  part-time  job. 

Amazonas  needs  leaders  desperately 
and  those  leaders  need  your  help  in 
order  to  obtain  the  training  and  educa- 
tion they  require  to  carry  out  their  role 
in  this  developing  country. 

Would  you  or  your  family  or  your 
club  consider  sponsoring  Terezinha  or 
Joao  or  Francisco  or  Jorge  or  Maria 
das  Gramas  or  Jose  or  Waldemar  . . .? 
Anyone  interested  in  this  plan  is  asked 
to  write  to: 

Student  Sponsors, 

c/o  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


The  scene  is  a clearing  in  the  forest. 

Gathered  around  a huge  rock  are 
all  citizens  of  the  community.  They  are 
dressed  in  animal  skins.  A crudely 
lettered  sign  reads : 

LEKCHOOR  TONYT 
HEAR  PROFESIR  BUCK  ROGERS 
TELL  OF  THE  COLA  PEEPUL 
— AN  ANSHUNT  SIVILIZASHUN 
OV  THE  WEST 

On  the  rock  stands  an  old  man  wear- 
ing a smock-like  garment  of  white  fur. 
On  either  side  of  the  rock  there  are 
torches  which  serve  as  illumination. 
The  old  man  is  very  unsteady  on  his 
feet  and  seems  about  to  fall  off  the  rock 
at  any  moment  as  he  stands  there 
clutching  a big  stone  in  his  slender 
fingers.  He  is  about  to  speak  to  the 
crowd.  Let’s  listen : 

Buck  Rogers:  I was  going  to  read 
my  speech  to  you  tonight  but  I’m 
getting  too  weak  to  carry  the  rocks  and 
so  I have  chiselled  out  a few  notes 
which  I will  ask  the  Chairman  to  hold 
for  me  if  he  will  be  so  kind. 

(A  man  jumps  up  on  the  rock  with 
the  old  man  and  holds  the  huge  stone 
in  front  of  the  latter. ) 

Buck  Rogers:  (Clearing  his  throat 
and  holding  a magnifying  glass  be- 
tween himself  and  the  stone  held  by  the 
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Chairman).  As  you  know  my  friends, 
I have  spent  my  whole  life  studying  the 
ancient  civilization  known  to  us  as  the 
Cola  People.  After  more  than  sixty 
years  I think  I have  uncovered  the 
story. 

1st  Voice:  (grumbling  tone)  I don’t 
believe  there  ever  were  Cola  people. 

2nd  Voice:  Yeah,  all  that  talk  about 
machines  that  fly  and  rockets  to  the 
; moon.  It’s  a pipe  dream. 

; 1st  Voice:  What’s  a pipe  dream? 

! 2nd  Voice:  I don’t  know.  It  just 
popped  into  my  head. 

Buck  Rogers:  The  Cola  people  were 
: very  industrious  and  they  believed  in 
I the  principle  of  work, 
j 1st  Voice:  They  were  nuts!! 

I Buck  Rogers:  They  worked  long 
: hours  perfecting  labour-saving  devices 
to  eliminate  work. 

j 2nd  Voice:  If  they  liked  work  so 
much  how  come  they  worked  so  hard 
j to  get  rid  of  it? 

j 1st  Voice:  Didn’t  I tell  you  they 
I were  nuts? 

I Buck  Rogers:  Actually  it  was  the 


lack  of  work  that  brought  to  an  end 
their  amazing  civilization. 

3rd  Voice:  Say  Buck,  weren’t  they 
always  talking  about  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  over-population? 

Buck  Rogers:  That  seems  to  crop  up 
in  the  evidence  we  have,  yes,  but 
still. . . . 

3rd  Voice:  Then  how  do  you  explain 
all  those  Metrecal  cans  and  diet  cookie 
boxes  we  uncovered  in  the  last  cave. 

Buck  Rogers:  The  Cola  people  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding  attempted 
to  maintain  a delicate  balance.  They 
used  herbs  of  many  kinds.  One  herb  to 
speed  up  the  body  and  another  one  to 
slow  it  down.  The  result  of  this  careful 
balance  was  that  the  Cola  people  were 
able  to  spend  long  hours  sitting  in  silent 
worship  before  the  Boob  Tube. 

Reporter:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Rogers, 
but  what  do  you  think  of  the  theory  put 
forth  by  Professor  Flash  Gordon  at 
last  week’s  meeting? 

Buck  Rogers:  It’s  an  interesting  idea 
but  it  needs  more  investigation.  I feel 
that . . . 
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1st  Voice:  Is  that  the  one  about  the 
deodorants? 

2nd  Voice:  Yeah,  Flash  says  that  the 
Cola  people  were  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  doing  away  with  unpleasant 
odors. 

3rd  Voice:  What  happened? 

2nd  Voice:  They  managed  to  get  rid 
of  the  body  odours  and  bad  breath  and 
even  household  odours  but  in  the  pro- 
cess of  squirting  all  that  sweet  smelling 
juice  around  the  people  finally  dis- 
solved and  only  the  smell  was  left. 

1st  Voice:  Is  that  what  was  in  all 
those  cans  we  found  in  the  metal  and 
glass  layer  of  the  subsoil? 

3rd  Voice:  I always  thought  they 
were  bombs.  Ever  drop  one  of  those 
things  in  the  fire? 

Buck  Rogers:  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  some  of  the  Cola  people  were 
undergoing  great  torture  to  lose  weight 
others  were  starving. 

1st  Voice:  Are  you  sure  that  the 
hungr3^  ones  and  the  overfed  ones  were 
living  at  the  same  time?  You  know 
when  we  hit  that  layer  of  asphalt  it 
took  so  long  to  chip  it  out  with  the 
stone  axes  that  I think  we  might  have 
gone  back  to  an  earlier  civilization. 

2nd  Voice:  What  was  the  white  line 
running  down  the  middle  of  that 
asphalt?  Did  anyone  ever  find  out? 

3rd  Voice:  It’s  a religious  symbol. 
The  Cola  people  were  very  religious. 

1st  Voice:  You  know  what  really 
impressed  me?  Every  Saturday  night 
millions  of  people  filled  the  coliseums 
and  amphitheatres  to  look  on  while 
their  high  priest  stood  there  in  front  of 
a fish  net  wearing  a fierce  mask,  and 
covered  with  heavy  animal  hides,  as  he 
attempted  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
small  black  disc  that  must  have  been 
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fired  out  of  a huge  catapult.  I’m  surel 
that  not  many  of  them  survived.  '"i 

Buck  Rogers:  The  Cola  people  be-^ 
gan  to  show  signs  of  strange  behaviour  v) 
in  their  last  days.  The  chiefs  of  the  - 
tribe  kept  insisting  that  there  were - 
plenty  of  jobs  available  and  proved  it| 
by  increasing  the  payments  to  the  un-> 
employed.  In  the  end  only  those  em- ' 
ployed  to  pay  out  unemployment  were  ; 
actually  working.  ; 

(There  is  a momentary  silence  in  the 
clearing  and  then  two  guards  come 
onto  the  scene  half  dragging  another 
man  wearing  a uniform.  A huge  rusty 
sword  hangs  at  his  side.  He  looks  com- 
pletely bewildered  as  he  stares  at  the 
people  in  animal  skins  around  him.) 

Soldier:  Konnichi  wa!  I Japanese 
soldier!  I hide  in  jungle.  ...  Is  war 
over?  (Soldier  bows  continually  as  he 
speaks). 

Guard:  War?  What  is  war?  | 

2nd  Guard:  He  says  it’s  the  Second  j 
World  War.  ! 

1st  Voice:  Second?  I didn’t  know 
there  was  a first!  t 

Soldier:  Naru  Hodo!  Foreigners  ■ 

very  confused.  I will  go  and  apologize 
to  Emperor  and  then  begin  small  tran- 
sistor radio  shop.  I think  I will  call  it 
Sony!  After  all  itsony  a small  shop. 
Sayonara! 

Buck  Rogers:  (discouraged)  Well, 
it’s  back  to  the  drawing  board.  | 

1st  Voice:  Do  you  suppose  it  was  | 
this  war  thing  that  did  the  Cola  people  p 
in?  [ 

2nd  Voice:  Ah  wars  couldn’t  have  j| 

been  as  bad  as  some  of  those  other  I 
things  they  had  to  cope  with. 

1st  Voice:  Yeah  I guess  you’re  right 
at  that!  It  must  have  been  that  progress 
thing  that  killed  them.  ■ 


Msgr.  John  Fraser  and  Msgr.  Dan  Carey  (1958) 


mm 

j 

It  was  back  in  1911  when  I first  met  Father  Fraser.  I was  fifteen  years  old  at  the 
time  and  he  came  to  visit  our  school  back  in  County  Cork.  He  showed  us 
I lantern  slides  and  talked  vividly  about  missionary  life  in  China.  I will  never  be 
I able  to  forget  how  quickly  he  captivated  us  with  his  down-to-earth,  matter  of  fact 
! stories.  Other  speakers  might  have  been  more  amusing  but  there  was  a man  who 
i had  been  in  China.  He  had  no  intention  of  amusing  us  but  only  of  convincing  us 
I that  there  was  a real  need  for  young  men  to  become  missionaries  and  to  preach 
' the  gospel  in  China. 

i The  next  day  he  came  to  visit  me  at  my  home  and  he  asked  me  if  I would  be 
j willing  to  show  him  around  the  town.  He  wanted  to  visit  the  different  parishes  and 
j convents  and  to  line  up  some  speaking  engagements.  I remember  now  that  he  had 
I a long  list  of  addresses  that  seemed  to  be  so  arranged  that  we  would  go  to  one 
] place  in  the  extreme  North  and  to  the  next  in  the  far  South  and  to  still  a third  in 
I the  West  and  so  on.  We  walked  across  that  city  many  times  during  the  course  of 
I the  days  that  followed.  As  I said  we  walked.  Father  Fraser  did  not  see  any  point 
I in  spending  the  money  he  had  earmarked  for  China  on  anything  so  frivolous  as  a 
tram  or  streetcar.  Even  his  visits  were  carefully  planned  so  that  at  noon  we  would 
be  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a convent  or  parish  house. 

I fooled  him  one  day,  however,  and  so  arranged  things  that  the  last  place  on 
our  list  at  lunchtime  was  far  from  any  convent  or  parish  house.  I was  gambling 
that  he  would  not  decide  to  forego  lunch  altogether.  He  tried  to  look  stem  and 
I disapproving  but  he  knew  what  I had  been  trying  to  do  these  many  days  and  it 
■ seemed  to  amuse  him  in  spite  of  the  unlooked  for  expense  of  dining  out  on  money 
j that  he  was  so  carefully  budgeting  for  China.  ■ 

Msgr.  Carey 

* * * 

* Monsignor  Dan  Carey  is  now  retired  and  living  in  Vancouver. 
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Settlers!  If  you’re  plannin’  to  make  that  long  trek  West  this  summer,  ‘Prary 
Skooner’  is  the  covered  wagon  for  you.  Sleek  billowing  canvas,  big  iron 
rims,  reinforced  with  tough  durable  hardwood  spokes,  enable  you  to  bounce 
and  roll  over  every  bone-crushing  mile.  Four  big  power-packed  oxen  up 

front  will  give  you  steady  performance  on  the  trail 

There’s  no  way  to  turn  the  calendar  back  to  the  land  rush  days  and  to  get 
in  on  those  homesteader  specials.  But  by  using  your  calendar  envelopes 
each  month  you  can  help  Scarboro  help  others  make  a better  future  for 
themselves.  Send  your  donation  large  or  small  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


i 


JUNE  — 1972 


As  a missionary  As  a parish  priest 

in  China  in  1934.  in  Spain  in  1964. 


FATHER  RAMON  SERRA  (1894-1972) 

Fortunate  the  state  which,  looking  back  upon  its  early  builders  finds  their  char- 
acters stamped  with  the  unquestioned  hallmark  of  truth  and  honour;  finds  their  \ 
actions  controlled  by  clear  purpose  and  high  principle.  As  an  example  and  an 
inspiration  the  memory  of  such  builders  cannot  be  too  carefully  preserved  or  too  | : 
closely  studied.  | 

— Sir  George  Parkin  | 

Father  Ramon  Serra,  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  Father  Fraser’s  Cana-  |f 
dian  Mission  Society  for  China,  died  after  a short  illness  on  March  4th  of  this  i 
year  at  his  home  in  Spain.  He  was  78  years  of  age.  Born  in  Palau  Sabardera,  J 
Spain,  in  1894,  Father  Serra  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  joined  Father  j . 
Fraser’s  young  Mission  Society  and  was  a member  of  the  First  Mission  Band  | i 
which  left  for  Chuchow,  China  in  1925.  | 

Well  liked  and  highly  respected  by  his  confreres.  Father  Serra  was  instru-  j?. 
mental  in  helping  that  fledgling  Society  cope  with  the  new  and  often-times  | 
difficult  situation  in  China.  Father  Amyot,  a companion  of  Father  Serra  in  those  | 
early  years,  said  of  that  zealous  missionary:  “He  was  a rock  for  others  to  lean  on.”  j 
During  his  eleven  years  in  China,  Father  Ramon  Serra  served  in  many  respon- 
sible and  demanding  roles  in  the  beginning  stages  of  Chuchow  Diocese.  In  1936 
his  return  to  Spain  for  a short  leave  coincided  with  the  violent  upheaval  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  since  no  further  word  was  heard  from  him  in  the  years 
that  followed  Father  Serra  was  believed  dead.  Contact  was  only  reestablished  ■ 
in  1953. 

Last  November  Father  Serra  celebrated  his  Golden  Jubilee  as  a priest.  Please  | 
remember  this  pioneer  missionary  in  your  prayers.  After  all  it  was  men  like  i 
Father  Ramon  Serra  who  blazed  the  trail  and  made  possible  the  present  work  of  | 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  ■ 
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IN  A GLASS,  DARKLY 


The  Spirit  of  God  does  not  operate  according  to  the  whims 
of  man.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  moves  in  such  a way  as  to  jolt 
the  complacency  of  well  intentioned  but  myopic  Christians  so 
that  we  will  hopefully  wake  up  and  recognize  the  fact  that  new 
situations  demand  new  solutions.  The  uprooting  of  time  hon- 
oured customs  can  be  painful  as  well  as  upsetting.  It  is  never 
easy  to  change.  Even  the  suggestion  that  we  should  move  from 
a familiar  and  reassuring  system  into  an  unstructured  and 
experimental  future  can  be  terribly  traumatic  and  a threat  to 
simple  faith. 

The  Spirit  seems  to  be  telling  us  that  in  view  of  the  present 
shortage  of  priests,  lay  people  must  be  allowed  to  assume  their 
rightful  role  of  spiritual  leadership  in  the  Christian  community. 
Through  frank  and  open  dialogue,  clergy  and  laity  must  lay 
aside  petty  differences  and  prejudices  in  order  to  bring  out  what 
is  best  in  both.  In  this  age  of  specialization  clergy  and  laity 
working  together  can  meet  the  challenges  and  renew  the 
Church. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  we  are  attempting  to  view 
the  vocation  to  the  priesthood  and  to  missionary  life  through 
the  eyes  of  Scarboro  seminarians  both  those  in  Canada  and 
those  engaged  in  our  overseas  training  program.  In  addition 
Father  Joe  Curcio,  nineteen  years  a missionary  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  presently  in  charge  of  organizing  and 
enervating  a lay  missionary  group,  gives  his  impressions  of  the 
lay  missionary  movement  in  Canada. 

In  the  early  Church  it  was,  at  first,  thought  necessary  to 
become  a Jew,  through  circumcision,  in  order  to  become  a 
Christian.  In  our  own  time  it  was  taken  for  granted,  until 
recently,  that  a person  had  to  become  a priest  or  religious  in 
order  to  become  a missionary.  Today  we  realize  that  a religious 
vocation  and  a missionary  vocation  are  truly  distinct.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  one  without  the  other.  This  awareness  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  something  that  can  be  explained  simply  or  grasped 
quickly;  it  is  very  much  a mystery  of  faith  or  as  St.  Paul 
expressed  it  to  the  Church  in  Corinth: 

“We  see  now  through  a glass  in  a dark  manner;  but  then 
face  to  face”  ■ 
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'^°''ember 


Gary  MacDonald 


The  task  of  training  a seminarian  for 
overseas  ministry  is  clearly  more  than 
a transplant  of  a Canadian  ministry 
which  is  in  a state  of  flux.  Further  it  is 
' much  more  than  an  introduction  into 
: the  way  the  missioners  have  been  doing 
\ it.  It  is  an  explicit  explanation  of  what 
i the  felt  needs  of  the  people  are,  of  the 
theological  dimensions  of  the  situation 
j they  are  in  and  how,  in  the  light  of 
j these^  to  minister  to  them.  . . . 

I — Scar  boro  Overseas  Training 

\ For  Seminarians 

i (A  position  paper  by  Clair  Yaeck, 

\ SFM) 

I Gary  MacDonald  and  Terry  O’Toole 
! are  the  first  Scarboro  Seminarians  to 
j embark  on  the  new  Overseas  Training 
! Program.  Before  their  arrival  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  last  Christmas, 


Gary  and  Terry  spent  three  months 
being  culturally  conditioned  in  Mexico. 
The  brief  notes  that  follow  are  from 
Gary’s  Journal  and  they  reveal  not 
only  his  own  first  impressions  but  a 
unique  educational  process  taking 
place  within  the  new  cultural  situation. 

The  first  night  in  Mexico  City  one 
of  the  other  students  was  very  kind 
and  he  took  me  sightseeing  in  and 
around  the  downtown  area.  There  was 
a strange  blend  of  the  ancient  with  the 
futuristic  wherever  we  looked.  With 
such  a maze  of  impressions  assaulting 
the  senses  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

sort  them  out. 

* * 

I share  a room  with  three  other  stu- 
dents. One  is  in  cardiology,  another  is 
in  pediatrics  and  the  third  is  in  veteri- 
narian studies.  There  are  no  desks  or 


! 
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chairs.  We  each  have  a bed  and  a 
dresser.  I guess  the  house  we  live  in 
would  be  rated  middle-class  in  Canada 
but  right  beside  us  is  a row  of  adobe 
shacks  that  don’t  even  have  doors  but 
only  rags  stretched  across  the  door 
frame.  How  all  the  people  manage  to 
crowd  into  those  houses  I’ll  never 
know.  There  is  one  big  bed  for  every- 
body and  the  rancid  smells  that  come 
forth  from  inside  grab  you  by  the 
throat  and  just  won’t  let  go. 

The  very  poor  and  the  very  rich 
seem  to  co-exist  without  any  questions 
asked.  To  illustrate  what  I mean,  I was 
down  on  Insurgentes,  the  main  drag, 
standing  at  a rather  classy  intersection 
when  I saw  a sleek  new  seven-passen- 
ger Mercedes-Benz  and  at  the  same 
time  a little  Indian  dressed  in  ragged 
clothes  was  pulling  a makeshift  cart 
that  had  the  bearings  out  of  old  cars 
for  wheels.  Such  polarization  of  lives 
kind  of  blows  your  mind.  Maybe  we 
see  things  in  sharper  focus  here  be- 
cause it  is  a new  experience  while  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  what 
goes  on  in  Canada  that  we  take  it  pretty 
much  for  granted. 

♦ * * 

On  Saturday  evenings  you  can  see 
men  in  tuxedos  and  women  in  long 
gowns,  loaded  with  jewelry,  coming 
out  of  the  expensive  clubs  and  restau- 
rants. And  the  beggars  are  everywhere! 
At  one  corner  where  I sometimes 
stand  waiting  for  the  bus,  I saw  a 
young  Indian  woman  asleep  with  her 
four  children  on  the  concrete  at  mid- 
night. She  had  been  selling  chiclets. 
What  puzzles  me  is  the  fatalism  that 
such  people  must  have.  Has  the  Church 
been  at  least  partially  responsible  for 


this  terrible  acceptance  of  injustice?  It  : 
seems  that  anyone  with  any  awareness  I 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  bitterness. 

* * * 

You  just  haven’t  lived  until  you  have 
ridden  a Mexico  City  bus  at  rush  hour 
(which  seems  to  be  just  about  anytime 
— day  or  night).  The  drivers  must  work 
on  some  kind  of  a commission  basis 
because  they  really  do  squeeze  them  in. 
The  first  ride  I ever  had  was  kind  of 
upsetting  because  the  bus  was  packed 
so  tightly  that  movement  of  any  kind 
was  impossible.  Quite  a number  of  the  ' 
passengers  were  hanging  out  of  the  'i 
doors.  I 

' j j 

The  traffic  here  in  Mexico  City  is  | 
worse  than  Montreal,  Detroit  and  New  \i 
York  all  combined.  The  pace  of  the  I! 
traffic  is  fast  and  the  roads  are  filled  J 
with  old  wrecks  of  cars,  some  dating  |i 
back  to  the  forties.  Even  after  all  the  i 
miles  I have  chalked  up  behind  the 
wheel  in  my  travels  I would  no  more  m 
drive  a car  here  than  I would  try  swim-  ! ; 
ming  up  the  Amazon.  | 

* * * I 

Something  struck  me  with  peculiar  |i 
force  today.  It  was  a funeral  bus!  In  | 
Canada  we  are  accustomed  to  see  |i| 
everybody  driving  a car  especially  to  j 
funerals  but  here  the  poor  people  hire  j 
themselves  a bus.  ! 

* * ♦ j 

Terry  O’Toole  and  I are  to  go  to  the  | 
same  place  for  two  weeks  of  field  work  . 
experience.  We  left  Mexico  City  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night  and  we  arrived  in  !| 
Villahermosa,  state  of  Tobasco,  at  | 
eight  the  next  morning.  In  spite  of  any-  J 
thing  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary  it  is  I 
not  the  greatest  sensation  in  the  world  1 1 
bouncing  over  those  mountain  roads  at  j j 
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top  speed. 

As  we  stepped  off  the  bus  the 
weather  was  hot  and  humid  even  at 
such  an  early  hour — a big  change  from 
Mexico  City,  Gradually  we  made  our 
way  through  the  streets  to  the  home  of 
a friend  of  a friend  of  a friend’s  friend. 
He’s  a priest  who  lives  in  the  outskirts 
of  town.  His  church  is  still  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  built  and  since  he  has  no 

house  he  lives  in  the  choir  loft. 

* * * 

We  are  staying  in  the  minor  semi- 
nary while  we’re  here.  The  place  was 
built  in  the  old  Spanish  design  — a 
patio  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  the 
living  quarters.  I just  noticed  that 
there’s  a small  crocodile  in  the  patio 
fountain  — a house  pet! 

* * 

Last  night  (Sunday)  I went  out  with 
the  Padre  for  Mass  about  thirty-five 
miles  outside  of  town.  It  was  the 
farthest  I have  ever  felt  from  home.  In 
fact  it  seemed  like  a terribly  long  way 
from  any  place.  I was  sitting  at  the 
back  of  the  little  church  pondering  this 
sensation  not  only  of  loneliness  but  of 
liberation  as  well.  Liberation  from  all 
the  goofy  things  of  modern  civilization. 
And  then  from  across  the  rain-soaked 


jungle  came  the  music.  It  was  unmis- 
takable. It  was  the  latest  American 
rock  hit!  I was  amused  to  think  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  possible  way  of 
getting  away  from  it.  It  permeates  even 
into  the  seemingly  impenetrable  jungle 
areas. 

* * * 

Today  we  went  out  to  a little  town 
twenty-five  miles  away.  It  was  a very 
sleepy  sun-baked  town.  There  were  no 
cars  and  only  one  or  two  trucks  in  the 
whole  place.  You  get  around  on  horse- 
back if  you’re  lucky!  It  was  like 
stepping  back  into  time;  into  the  days 
of  the  old  West.  With  a dynamic  little 
man  in  the  lead  we  started  to  trudge  off 
through  the  swamp  in  search  of  a trail 
that  would  take  us  to  a canoe  that 
would,  in  turn,  take  us  to  wherever  it 
was  that  we  were  going.  At  last  we 
reached  a point  beyond  which  we  could 
not  go  and  so  we  had  to  turn  back.  It 
was  interesting  as  well  as  a little  dis- 
concerting to  watch  those  big  black 
buzzards  circling  and  circling  high 
overhead.  I frequently  wondered  what 

it  was  they  had  on  their  minds. 

* * 

It  is  here  that  Graham  Greene  chose 
to  set  the  scene  for  his  well  known 
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.f. 


.iff., 

novel:  “The  Power  and  the  Glory.” 
During  the  persecution  all  the  churches 
were  destroyed,  the  priests  were  killed 
and  religion  was  suppressed.  Having 
read.  Graham  Green’s  book  several 
times,  I found.the  trip  very  interesting, 
'f-  a.  * * ^ 

Today  I went  out  to  a Catechetical 
Center  for  a little  graduation  cere- 
mony. It  was  most  impressive!  Appar- 
ently the  different  communities  and 
campos  in  the  area  chip  in  and  agree 
to  pay  for  one  of  their  number  to 
attend  the  Center  for  a month.  The 
ceremony  lasted  most  of  the  day. 

* ^ 

^ One  of  the  graduates  gave  a very  ' 
^ ^moving  testimonial.  It  went  something 
like  this:  “Thank  you  all.  Thank  you 
because  at  least  now  we  know  we  have 
problems.  Before  coming  here  we  did 
not  even  know  that  much.  But  now  we 
jknow  it  and  we  can  only  hope  that  wev 
& will  be  able  to  do  something  about  it!” 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke 
and  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  heard  him 
fg^'t^as  well.  ' 

« nn  * ^ * 

TVe’"  drove  for  about  three  hours  5 
.^southwest  to  the  neighboring  state  of 
Chiapas,  which  borders  on  Guatamala.  ' 
g CThere,^^^  I saw  one 

:;,J^__,,o|,ttfe^  sights  that  I’ye 

■ eyefseeh!%^^  the  ruins,  of  an  ancient^^ 
Mayan  city.  ,,And  what  a culture  it  ^ 
must  have  bf  en.  The  people  were  killed 
off  or  enslaved  by  the  Spaniards  be-^J 
-cause  they  were  thought  to  be  savages. 

We  got  back  ^ to  Mexico  City  after 
spending  seventeen  hours  on  the  bus.  : 
The  driver  must  have  stopped  at  every 
gatepost  and  cactus  plant  along  the 
way.  ■ • ^ ^ ^ * 


“Don’t  do  it,  George! 
Tigers  are  out  of 
Season!!’’ 


In  season  and  out  of  season  your 
cancelled  stamps  are  welcome  at  • 
Scarboro.  You  don’t  even  have  to  h 
skin  ’em.  Just  leave  an  edge  of 
paper  around  the  stamps,  bunch  ’em  f 
all  together  and  mail  then  now  to:  I 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  j 

2685  Kingston  Road  1 

Scarborough,  Ontario  ^ 

P.S.  Don’t  you  fret  about  George,  j 
It’s  only  a PAPER  tiger!  ^ 
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THE 

MISSIONARY 

A UNIQUE  KIND 
OF  WITNESS 


John  Carten,  Seminarian. 


\ T^eep  inside  no  matter  how  many 
i JL>/  arguments  I can  produce  of  why 
\ I am  becoming  a priest,  the  one  that 
\ remains  the  most  important  to  me  is 
\ based  on  two  verses: 

“You  have  not  chosen  me, 

! but  I have  chosen  you.” 

“Come  follow  me, 

and  I will  make  you  fishers  of 
men.” 

This  I believe:  God  has  for  His  own 
reasons  chosen  to  use  me  as  a way  in 
’ which  He  can  reach  other  people;  an 
instrument  through  which  He  will  re- 
i veal  His  love  for  them.  This  feeling  of 
being  called  is  primarily  the  main  rea- 
I son  why  I am  studying  to  be  a priest. 

After  coming  here  with  not  much  of 
i an  understanding  of  why,  my  convic- 
I tion  has  deepened.  Because  of  these 
past  few  years  here  I am  able  to  say:  I 
believe  in  a God  who  is  addressing  me, 
who  comes  into  my  life  and  calls  me  to 
r open  myself  to  those  around  me,  to  be 
i more  concerned  with  them  than  with 
' myself;  who  says  I love  you  as  you  are, 
M love  others.  I believe  in  a God  who  has 
f come  into  my  life  and  helped  me  to 
I grow,  to  help  me  overcome  fears  and 


anxieties  that  cut  me  olf  from  others. 
I believe  in  a God  who  is  changing  my 
life.  I believe  in  Jesus,  that  He  came  to 
save  me  from  myself  — from  the  sel- 
fishness, pride,  hate  and  fear  within. 
Because  I have  come  to  know  this  God 
a little  in  my  life  and  have  experienced 
what  He  can  do  to  a person,  I want  to 
help  others  come  to  know  Him.  His  life 
is  giving  me  an  answer;  perhaps  it  is 
the  answer  for  others. 

In  the  same  way,  I believe  I have 
been  called  to  preach  this  good  news  in 
some  distant  land.  Working  at  home 
would  have  great  meaning  to  me  but  I 
feel  drawn  much  more  to  be  a mis- 
sionary. In  this  area,  going  to  a country 
where  the  Gospel  has  never  been 
preached  means  more  to  me  than  going 
to  a place  where  it  has  to  be  presented 
again.  All  I have  to  offer  is  my  own 
belief  in  the  God  who  is  communicat- 
ing with  me.  Something  Father  Mc- 
Goey  said  has  always  made  a lot  of 
sense  to  me:  “We  go  not  because 
people  in  distant  lands  are  eager  to 
hear  about  God;  we  go  because  God 
wants  to  reach  those  people.  He  wants 
to  come  to  them  in  a visible  concrete 
way.” 


I 
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God  has  spoken  to  these  people  in  many 
ways  already.  We  can  learn  from  what  He 
has  given  to  them. 


I have  felt  the  call  to  be  a missionary 
way  back  in  high  school.  Through 
university  I had  set  my  sights  on  the 
White  Fathers  and  the  Oblates.  In  my 
final  year  at  University,  I applied  and 
was  accepted  into  the  White  Fathers. 
But  for  some  reason  I wasn’t  happy.  I 
felt  I should  look  elsewhere.  I had 
heard  of  Scarboro  vaguely  but  pushed 
it  off.  Within  a month,  I wrote  and  was 
accepted.  For  me,  coming  here  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evidences  that  God 
works  in  our  lives  in  spite  of  us. 

Since  coming,  the  life  of  this  com- 
munity has  meant  a lot  to  me.  I guess 
some  of  the  reasons  would  be:  living  in 
a community  of  believers;  with  people 
who  are  trying  to  live  the  gospel;  with 
people  who  have  the  conviction  of  the 
priesthood  and  its  importance;  with 
people  who  are  concerned  with  me  and 
in  helping  me  to  mature.  While  I was 
working  in  the  mental  hospital  this 
summer  another  idea  came  to  me  very 
strongly  and  that  was  the  sense  of  be- 
longing, belonging  to  a community,  a 
sense  that  I was  tied  into  something  far 


■ ■ ' 


greater  than  me;  my  efforts  at  reaching' 
out  to  people  were  just  a small  portion 
of  our  effort.  I really  became  aware 
that  even  though  I had  never  met  a lot 
of  the  priests  overseas,  they  are  my 
brothers,  people  in  whom  I hope  and 
who  hope  in  me.  i 

What  does  it  mean  to  go  overseas  ' 
with  such  a group?  No  matter  where  I | 
go,  I know  that  others  are  praying  for 
my  efforts;  no  matter  how  tough  things  j, 
get,  I know  others  are  concerned;  no  | 
matter  what  doubts  arise,  I know  that  |; 
others  believe  — in  me,  in  my  mission,  ij 
and  in  the  God  who  is  reaching  out  to  i 
us.  As  a group  we  stand  before  men  |i 
and  say,  “We  do  believe!”  It  is  a much  |i 
greater  sense  of  witness  than  just  me  |i 
alone.  j: 

As  soon  as  I think  of  mission  I think  I 
of  the  purpose  for  which  I am  going.  | 
This  in  short  is  to  proclaim  what  I have  f 
discovered  in  my  life,  that  God  loves  I* 
us,  that  He  is  active  in  our  lives  and  fi 
that  He  wants  us  to  love  others.  To  J 
reveal  men  to  God  and  God  to  me.  , 
Secondly  it  is  to  call  upon  people  to 
open  themselves  to  the  people  around 
them,  instead  of  to  cars,  to  T.V.  sets 
or  to  money  — to  strive  to  make  people 
more  human,  more  alive. 

“Mission”  not  only  brings  to  me  this 
sense  of  giving,  it  is  also  receiving.  I 
think  that  God  has  spoken  to  these 
people  in  many  ways  already.  We  can 
learn  from  what  He  has  given  to  them. 

I think  they  can  awaken  us  to  the  faults 
of  our  own  culture.  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
Will.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
Will.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

A SAINT 

FOR  ALL  LAYMEN 

/ answered  unto  them  that  my  purpose 
was  not  to  put  any  fault  either  in  the 
Act  or  any  man  that  sware  it,  nor  to 
condemn  the  conscience  of  any  other 
man:  but  as  for  myself  in  good  faith 
my  conscience  so  moved  me  in  the 
matter  that  though  I would  not  deny  to 


swear  to  the  succession,  yet  unto  that 
oath  that  here  was  offered  me,  / could 
not  swear  without  the  jeoparding  of 
my  soul  to  perpetual  damnation.  . . . 

— Sir  Thomas  More 


Sir  Thomas  More  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  witty  and  charming  and  in  great 
demand  all  over  the  Kingdom.  He 
loved  to  jest  with  opponents  so  that  he 
would  never  take  himself  too  seriously. 
Thomas  More  was  a man  who  enjoyed 
life  to  the  full.  A family  man  with  four 
children  he  took  his  responsibilities  as 
a parent  seriously  and  he  spent  con- 
siderable time  with  his  children  educat- 
ing them  for  life.  His  own  personal  life 
was  well  ordered  and  he  delighted  in 
assisting  at  daily  Mass  but  he  was  most 
tolerant  of  others.  He  refused  to  con- 
demn without  first  weighing  the  evi- 
dence. In  his  own  mind  there  was  never 
any  doubt  that  the  spirituality,  as  he 
called  it,  was  superior  to  the  tem- 
porality. 

After  Wolsey  fell  from  favour  with 
the  King,  More  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor in  Wolsey’s  place  and  thereby 
gave  up  even  a semblance  of  private 
life  which  he  had  always  jealously 
guarded.  He  became,  instead,  a mem- 
ber of  the  King’s  Court.  Always  a 
favorite  of  King  Henry,  More  found 
himself  away  from  his  own  dear  family 
for  longer  and  longer  periods  of  time. 

When  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn, 
Thomas  More  gave  up  his  position  as 
Chancellor  and  retired  into  private  life. 
As  a private  citizen  More  had  his 
opinion  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
it  was  that  the  new  marriage  was  in- 
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Sir  Thomas  More 


valid.  However,  he  was  no  longer  in 
Court  and  did  not  consider  the  con- 
science of  Henry  to  be  any  of  his 
business. 

The  chief  concern  of  kings  in  those 
days  was  leaving  a male  heir  to  the 
throne.  Henry  was  no  exception  and 
since  he  loved  Anne  Boleyn  and  be- 
lieved that  she  could  give  him  a son,  he 
determined  to  deprive  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  his  first  wife,  Catherine,  of 
her  rights  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne 
of  England.  Henry  wanted  to  establish 
Anne  Boleyn’s  issue  as  the  first  in 
succession. 

It  was  Monday  in  Holy  Week  when 
an  Act  of  Succession  was  passed  in 
Parliament.  It  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  King.  However,  since  Henry  had 
not  specified  what  form  the  oath  was  to 
take,  Cromwell  and  the  Privy  Council 


were  free  to  word  the  oath  as  they  saw 
fit.  And  so  they  attached  a preamble  to 
the  oath. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Thomas 
More  would  have  to  come  forth  and 
declare  himself  one  way  or  the  other,  i 
The  King  admired  his  friend  Thomas  } 
very  much  and  he  wanted  his  approval. 

As  a private  citizen  More  did  not  feel  |i 
it  was  his  place  to  decide  who  should  |{ 
succeed  Henry  VIII  on  England’s  |i 
throne.  The  preamble  declared  that 
Henry  was  above  the  spirituality.  It  lj[ 

was  this  preamble  which  More  could  | 

not,  in  conscience,  take.  Yet  if  he  re-  | 

fused  he  would  be  executed  as  a traitor  j 

to  his  King  and  as  a martyr  to  God.  Sir  i 

Thomas  had  always  been  suspicious  of  ( 

all  enthusiasm  and  skeptical  not  only  f 

of  his  own  spiritual  exaltations  but  of  f 

those  of  others  as  well.  He  knew  he  j 

was  not  a traitor  and  that  he  was  not  i 

worthy  to  be  a martyr.  So  he  did  every-  || 
thing  possible  to  avoid  being  presented  I 
with  the  oath.  At  last  he  refused  to  take  I 
the  oath  and  was  taken  to  the  Tower  of  I 
London.  Cromwell  and  the  others  tried  I 
in  various  ways  to  get  this  influential  | 
layman  to  change  his  mind,  but  More  f 
had  made  his  decision  and  was  content  i 
with  his  fate.  I 

On  one  occasion  a man  named  Rich 
was  trying  to  sway  Sir  Thomas  in  the 
course  of  conversation  into  accepting 
the  oath.  Rich  asked  More  if  More 
would  not  accept  him.  Rich,  as  king  if 
Parliament  should  so  decree. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Thomas  replied,  “that  I 
would.”  Then  Rich  asked  him  another 
question  still  as  if  but  idle  conversation. 

If  Parliament  should  elect  him  — Rich 
— Pope,  would  not  More  accept  him 
as  Pope. 

Always  astute.  More  answered  th^ 
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question  with  one  of  his  own:  “Suppose 
the  Parliament  would  make  a law  that 
God  should  not  be  God;  would  you 
then,  Master  Rich,  say  that  God  was 
not  God?”  It  was  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  accounts  of  those  visits  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  of  his  daughter,  Meg, 
are  touching  in  the  extreme.  On  one 
occasion  he  especially  asked  her  to 
pray  that  he  would  not  go  back  on  his 
conscience. 

“Mistrust  Him,”  he  said  of  God  to 
Meg  “will  I not  though  I should  feel 
my  fear  even  at  point  to  overthrow  me 
too,  yet  shall  I remember  how  St.  Peter 
with  a blast  of  wind  began  to  sink  for 
his  faint  faith,  and  shall  do  as  he  did, 
call  upon  Christ  and  pray  Him  to  help.” 

Any  father  of  a family  can  realize 
what  those  visits  must  have  cost  More. 
Seeing  his  family  in  need  and  being 
unable  to  help  them  from  his  cell  he 
must  have  felt  strongly  the  desire  to 
accept  the  oath  and  live  in  peace. 

He  was  57  years  of  age  in  1535 
when  he  was  beheaded.  And  even  to 
the  last  his  wit  did  not  desert  him.  Be- 
cause Henry  had  always  valued  More, 
as  a friend  and  an  advisor,  he  declared 
that  More  should  not  be  hung,  drawn 
and  quartered  as  the  other  traitors  but 
merely  beheaded.  Characteristically, 
More  said  of  the  King’s  leniency:  “God 
keep  my  friends,”  he  said  “from  the 
pardon  of  the  King.” 

Sir  Thomas  More  went  to  his  execu- 
tion letting  God  make  of  him  what  he 
would  and  careful  only  to  be  what  he 
had  always  been,  Thomas  More,  Chris- 
tian and  Londoner. 

“I  die,”  he  said,  before  the  axe  came 
down,  “Loyal  to  God  and  the  King  but 
to  God  first  of  all.”  ■ 


SHAPING 

UP 

Scarboro  Mission  Society  has  recently 
initiated  a program  of  overseas  train- 
ing for  seminarians.  In  a lengthy  posi- 
tion paper,  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  Rector 
of  the  Scarboro  Seminary  has  outlined 
the  goals  of  this  training  program.  He 
gives  his  reasons  here  for  wanting  to 
see  such  a program  started. 

Like  everything  else  these  days, 
training  for  mission  is  changing. 
It  used  to  be  that  we  spent  anywhere 
from  five  to  eight  years  in  novitiate  and 
seminary.  We  were  trained  in  the 
spiritual  life,  in  philosophy,  in  theol- 
ogy, in  missiology.  We  were  ordained. 
We  were  sent  off  to  the  mision.  We 
were  something  like  the  wind  up  candi- 
dates in  Pogo  comic  strip.  They  wound 
us  up  for  several  years,  turned  us  out  as 
fully  trained  priests  and  set  us  loose  in 
a foreign  country  to  be  missionaries. 

I think  we  need  a different  way  of 
handling  it.  If  I may  speak  in  football 
terms  (Canadian  football  of  course)  I 
would  compare  the  way  we  did  it  to 
let’s  say  the  Toronto  Argos  (for  some 
inexplicable  reason  I am  an  Argo  fan) 
if  they  were  to  handle  the  team  in  this 
way. 

— The  management  recruits  and  signs 
up  all  kinds  of  players. 

— The  squad  is  whittled  down  to  play- 
ing proportions  at  training  camp 
(novitiate). 
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Terry  O’Toole  gets  to  know  the  people 
during  his  Overseas  Training. 


— Then  without  a series  of  exhibition 
games,  the  Argo’s  spend  a month  or 
two  practicing,  drilling,  having 
classes,  chalk  talks,  watching  films 
of  inter-squad  scrimmages,  exercis- 
ing, studying  (the  seminary)  and 
bango!  the  season  starts  (off  to  the 
mission). 

— During  the  season  since  they  have 
all  been  prepared  there  is  no  further 
need  for  practice  or  study  (con- 
tinuing education). 

— The  players  are  urged  to  attend  a 
pep  talk  by  the  coach  once  a week 
(yearly  retreat).  And  so  we  go 
through  the  football  season. 

No  football  team  would  think  of 
operating  that  way.  What  happens  in 
reality?  The  first  two  items  on  the 
schedule  are  O.K.  To  the  third  item,  of 
course,  are  added  several  exhibition 
games  so  the  team  can  try  out  various 
players  in  a variety  of  positions,  try  out 
various  strategies,  etc.  After  the  season 
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starts  of  course,  practice,  drilling,® 
classes,  watching  game  films,  exercis-  ^ 
ing,  therapy  treatments,  special  coach-  ■ 
ing — all  these  things  are  just  presumed. 

It  seems  to  me  missionary  training 
should  be  somewhat  like  that.  Life  is  a ( 
continual  development.  We  shouldn’t  | 
compartmentalize  it.  From  the  day  a i 
man  enters  the  seminary  to  the  day  he 
dies  he  should  be  in  a process  of  con- 
tinual growth.  We  have  seen  far  too 
much  of  a pattern  whereby  you  studied 
your  head  off  for  many  years,  got  i 
ordained  as  a supposedly  finished  prod-  j| 
uct  and  then  never  had  to  study  again  ! 
because  you  had  possession  of  a body 
of  knowledge  for  effective  ministry.  | 

What  we  would  like  to  see  is  the  ^ 
acedemic  preparation  related  more  | 
closely  to  mission  life.  So  we  are  doing  ^ 

two  things:  one  is  including  some  I 

active  apostolic  work  into  the  seminary 
training  while  the  student  is  here  at  j 
Scarborough,  the  other  is  to  interrupt  I 
seminary  studies  to  send  the  student  to 
another  country  to  live  and  work  in  a 
supervised  missionary  environment  for 
at  least  two  years.  This  is  like  exhibition 
games  for  the  football  team. 

Then  they  either  finish  their  semi- 
nary training  on  the  missions  or  return  f 
to  Canada  to  complete  it. 

We  hope  that  this  new  pattern  of 
supervised,  reflective  learning  in  an  ' 
actual  missionary  environment  will  be  i ^ 
one  more  way  through  which  the  | 

whole  Society  will  acquire  a mentality  s 
that  looks  forward  to  meeting  the  chal-  | 
lenge  of  change  by  continual  personal  I 
renewal.  Part  of  this  personal  renewal  ! 
will  be  continuing  education  — short 
courses,  longer  institutes,  sabbatical 
study  leaves,  specialized  studies,  and  , i; 
degree  courses.  ■ 


PLAY  BALL 

Sister  Teresa  Currie,  C.S.M. 


They  had  names  like  Jumpy,  Quico, 
Piyuyo  and  Gogo;  they  spent  a lot 
of  time  hanging  around  our  house.  But 
I’m  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

We  are  two  Sisters  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  who  are  just  getting  our 
feet  on  the  ground  down  here  in  the 
I Dominican  Republic.  Before  our  ar- 
rival here  we  spent  some  time  in  Wash- 
ington and  Mexico  where  we  received 
valuable  insights  into  the  difficult  task 
of  changing  over  to  a new  culture.  We 
were  told  that  we  must  learn  to  appre- 
ciate our  Latin  friends  in  order  to 
discover  their  values.  We  were  urged  to 
become  a part  of  what  is  going  on 
around  us.  And  we  had  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  was  much  that  we 
could  learn  from  those  we  had  come  to 
help.  After  such  an  intensive  course  we 
thought  that  we  had  the  answers.  How- 
ever, Jumpy  and  his  friends  sort  of 
escaped  the  whole  theory. 

Jumpy  and  the  others  are  young 
boys  and  baseball  is  their  life.  Nobody 
had  talked  of  baseball  in  Mexico  or 
Washington.  And  we  had  never  given 
it  too  much  thought  back  in  P.E.I.  But 
we  were  in  Haina  now.  Haina  is  a small 
town  of  about  twenty-five  hundred 
people  on  the  outskirts  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  capital  city  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

In  Haina,  baseball  is  much  more 


than  a game.  Just  around  the  corner 
from  where  we  live  is  a small  blue 
house  that  is  very  much  like  any  other 
house  in  town.  But  there  is  one  big 
difference.  You  see  Felipe  Alou  of  the 
New  York  Yankees,  Mateo  Alou  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  and  Jesus  Alou 
of  the  Houston  Astros  were  born  and 
raised  in  that  house.  The  three  brothers, 
all  major  leaguers,  are  still  very  much  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  town.  Baseball  is 
a way  of  life  for  our  neighbors  in 
Haina  and  so  if  we,  as  Canadian  sisters, 
had  anything  to  say  to  Jumpy  and  his 
pals,  well  then  it  had  better  start  with 
baseball. 

Within  a day  or  two  of  the  closing  of 
the  Big  League  Baseball  Season,  some- 
time in  early  October,  most  of  the 
Dominican  ball  players  are  back  home. 
At  that  time  our  little  town  of  Haina 
comes  alive  because  then  the  local  pro- 
fessional league  gets  under  way.  Old 
and  young,  everybody,  gets  caught  up 
in  the  baseball  fever.  In  this  highly 
charged  atmosphere  of  rosin,  balls  and 
bats  and  gloves  and  dugouts,  it  did  not 
require  a great  deal  of  encouragement 
on  our  part  to  get  the  boys  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  to  form  a four-team  league. 
Getting  something  like  this  started  is 
relatively  easy;  bringing  it  to  a success- 
ful finish  demands  some  special  force. 

Jesus  Alou  was  that  special  force  in 
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The  boys  learned  a lot  more  than 
baseball  in  the  process. 
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Sr.  Teresa,  Jumpy,  Puyjo,  and  Quico  bide 

ji 
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i Sister  Teresa  with  Little  League  Players. 


a good  friend  — Jesus  Alou. 


the  lives  of  our  kids.  Usually  after 
seven  long  months  of  big  league  ball  in 
the  States,  Jesus  is  eager  to  get  back  to 
Haina  so  that  he  can  get  his  boat  ready 
for  some  deep  sea  fishing  in  the  Carib- 
bean. This  year  it  was  different.  When 
Jesiis  returned  we  asked  him  to  give  us 
a hand.  He  needed  no  urging  and,  like 
the  professional  he  is,  he  moved  right 
in  and  gave  our  youngsters  some  valu- 
able coaching  tips.  Jose  Sosa,  a young 
right-handed  pitcher  with  Houston,  was 
also  back  in  town  and  he  too,  willingly, 
made  himself  available  for  work  with 
the  boys. 

The  message  that  they  were  giving 
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Jesus  giving  some  batting  tips  to  the  eager  youngsters. 


the  boys  was  not  restricted  to  baseball. 
Jesus  Alou  was  really  inspiring  when 
he  talked  to  those  youngsters  about  the 
importance  of  character.  He  told  them 
that  they  had  to  be  responsible  and 
know  how  to  pull  together  not  only  to 
win  ball  games  but  because  that’s  the 
way  life  is  — there  was  something 
obviously  at  work  there  which  did  not 
depend  on  words. 

Jesus  Alou  was  interested  in  those 
boys  and  his  enthusiasm  for  helping 
them  to  improve  themselves  left  its 
mark.  Jesiis  himself  said  that  he  was 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  help 
those  boys,  who  were  his  neighbors,  his 
cousins  and  his  friends. 

We  had  a good  year.  The  boys 
worked  at  getting  the  field  in  shape, 
attacking  it  for  days  with  machetes. 
The  equipment  was  not  the  best  but  we 
always  managed  to  find  enough  bats 
and  balls  to  keep  it  going.  Uniforms 
were  another  problem.  Next  year  we 
hope  to  solve  that  problem  too. 

When  Jesus  suffered  a knee  injury 
and  had  to  go  up  to  Houston  he  scouted 
around  and  came  up  with  three  tro- 
phies for  the  league.  And  you  talk 
about  your  cliff-hanger!  The  champion- 
ship was  decided  in  the  last  half  of  the 
last  inning  of  the  final  game  of  the  sea- 
son. Watching  those  young  ball  players 
perform  on  that  occasion  Jesus  Alou 
confessed  that  he  was  amazed  at  how 
much  they  had  improved  in  just  a few 
months  of  play.  After  the  last  game  we 
invited  all  the  participants  over  to  our 
house  for  a fiesta.  The  climax  of  course 
was  the  awarding  of  trophies.  My 
friend,  Jumpy,  catcher  for  his  team,  re- 
ceived the  trophy  for  the  best  batter. 

A few  days  later.  Jumpy,  Quico  and 
Piyuyo  went  with  me  to  the  airport  to 


say  goodbye  to  Jesiis  who  was  leaving 
for  spring  training  camp.  Jumpy’s 
bright  eyes  and  teeth  were  flashing  as 
he  reached  for  his  friend’s  hand  and 
said  in  a loud  convincing  voice:  “Thank 
you,  Jesiis,  for  all  you  have  done 
for  us.” 

Jumpy’s  words  convinced  me  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track.  There  will 
always  be  proficient  ball  players  com- 
ing from  our  town  of  Haina.  But  here 
was  a lad  of  fifteen  who  had  gained,  by 
way  of  baseball,  a new  sense  of  his  own 
value  as  a person  and  as  a member  of 
a team  and  as  a member  of  his  com- 
munity. ■ 


Yes,  you  CAN  have  your  cake  and 
eat  It. 

Learn  about  our  ANNUITY  PLAN, 
whereby  you  can  (1)  help  the  mis- 
sions with  that  bond  or  stock  or 
bank  account  and  (2)  still  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  from  6.5%  to 
12%  depending  on  your  age. 


Please  send  me  your  Annuity  leaflet,  | 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  PLAN  * 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name 

Address 
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THE  LAY  MISSIONARY 
IN  OUR  MIDST 

Joseph  Curcio,  SFM 


Father  Joe  Curcio  is  a native  of 
Toronto  who  has  worked  as  a mission- 
ary in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
nineteen  years.  He  was  recalled  several 
months  ago  to  become  the  Moderator 
of  the  Department  on  the  Laity  for 
Scarboro  Mission  Society  and  is  Chap- 
lain to  a small  lay  missionary  group, 
"Share  Christ”,  which  meets  regularly 
at  the  Scarboro  Seminary. 

Well,  here  I am  in  Canada.  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety wants  to  make  a decision  about 
lay  missionaries.  Are  they,  or  are  they 
not,  to  become  members  of  Scarboro 
Missions?  I am  here  to  find  out  what  I 
can  about  this  possibility.  And  already 
I have  asked  myself:  What  exactly  is  a 
lay  missionary?  I have  asked  myself 
that  and  many  other  questions.  . . . 

I And  to  think  that  my  whole  priesthood 
i has  been  spent  with  laymen!  Or  has  it? 
i I had  to  zero  in  on  the  matter.  My  most 
I recent  experience  began  as  a chaplain 
I to  a small  group  of  laymen  who  seem 
i to  be  concerned  about  mission  activity 
in  the  Church,  and  even  about  the 
theology  of  the  missions. 

! This  experience  was  confusing  at 
I first.  The  members  of  the  group  were 
I very  different  one  from  another.  I 
I couldn’t  seem  to  reach  their  wave- 
i length  and  so  I confined  myself  to  the 
I litur^.  In  that  area,  at  least,  I felt  safe. 

I At  times  I would  hear  remarks  that 


Laymen  must  witness  in  political  life  and 
the  market  place. 


sounded  decidedly  anti-clerical,  then 
other  things  would  seem  to  contradict 
this  assumption.  It  was  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  to  “tell  them  all  about  it” 
now  or  later.  Fortunately,  I was  too 
confused  and  put  off  any  decision. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  because  it 
soon  dawned  on  me  that  they  were  lay- 
men with  different  roots,  life-styles, 
concerns  and  commitments,  and  from 
this  focus  they  talked  of  mission  ac- 
tivity. They  talked  of  husbands,  wives, 
children,  jobs  and  pay.  From  there  they 
would  deal  with  the  problems  of  non- 
Christians,  dialogue,  presence,  witness 
and  service.  It  seemed  that  they  were 
“missing  the  boat”,  or  I was.  And  so  I 
began  to  read  and  to  inquire.  The  group 
prepared  two  documents  and  it  was  the 
second  statement  which  was  most  help- 
ful to  me  because  I was  able  to  share  in 
its  formulation.  In  the  course  of  that 
preparation  I began  to  see  the  question 
at  last  from  the  layman’s  point  of  view. 
The  following  is  a quote  from  that 
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group  assessment: 

“The  Share  Christ  Movement”  is 
composed  of  groups  of  committed 
Christians  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
work  for  the  “mission”  of  the  Christian 
Church,  both  in  Canada  and  in  other 
countries  of  the  world.  The  members 
of  this  movement  dedicate  themselves 
to  that  aspect  of  the  Church’s  mission 
which  has  been  outlined  in  the  Vatican 
II  document  “Ad  Gentes”  (missionary 
decree)  and  “Notra  Aetate”  (declara- 
tion on  non-Christians),  “Ad  Gentes” 
was  already  familiar  to  me  but  I must 
admit  that  I read  it  now  with  new 
interest  and  light.  The  other  papal 
document  was  entirely  new  to  me. 
Written  to  the  bishops  of  the  world  it 
contains  a rough  guide  to  renewed  mis- 
sionary thrust.  It  is  an  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  missionary  charism 
of  the  laity. 

Following  the  preparation  of  this 
document,  I began  a rough  sketch  of 
the  lay  missionary  in  our  midst.  I 
started  from  the  very  beginning.  I had 
to.  I was  firmly  rooted  in  my  own 
limited  experience  and  yet  I was 
attempting  to  reach  something  beyond. 

The  growth  of  the  early  Church  and 
its  missionary  endeavours,  has  been  in- 
adequately described  for  us  by  written 
history.  The  focus  has  always  been  on 
outstanding  individuals,  usually  priests 
and  religious.  However,  growth  implies 
vast  numbers  of  people  and  this,  in 
turn,  implies  the  testimony  and  struggle 
of  large  numbers  of  Christians.  Growth 
implies  labourers,  slaves,  soldiers, 
tradesmen,  wives,  the  young,  etc.  These 
were  laymen.  That  Church  history  is  a 
process  of  growth  then  is  due  as  much 
to  these  laymen  as  to  anyone.  Vatican 
II  has  summed  this  up  well:  The  Church 


is  the  People  of  God. 

St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Ephesians  in^ 
Chapter  4:11-12:  “It  was  He  who  gave  i 
gifts  to  men;  He  appointed  some  to  be  , 
apostles,  others  to  be  prophets,  others  1 
to  be  evangelists,  others  to  be  pastors 
and  teachers.  He  did  this  to  prepare  all  | 
God’s  people  for  the  work  of  Christian  ^ 
service,  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ.”  | 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  have 
been  scores  of  apostolic  endeavours  by 
and  for  laymen  that  have  grown  up 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  Churches 
throughout  the  world.  Hundreds  more 
without  any  official  approval  have  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Many  of  these 
associations  have  since  disappeared. 
Most  lay  movements  are  simply  group- 
ings of  a few  individuals  struggling  to 
bring  an  idea  into  being.  There  are  still 
so  many  of  these  struggling  groups  in 
all  the  Christian  Churches  that  offices 
have  sprung  up  attempting  to  sort  out 
and  list  the  pertinent  facts  about  them. 
Among  these  countless  groups  many 
are  aimed  at  the  international  and  mis- 
sion scene. 

In  1961  the  World  Council  of  • 
Churches  met  in  New  Delhi  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  Churches. 
Many  new  insights  came  to  light  from 
those  meetings.  Our  own  Church  has 
thought  deeply  on  this  matter  as  seen 
in  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  and 
later  documents  and  practices.  How- 
ever, today,  the  Churches,  at  least  in  | 
some  areas,  have  reacted  by  creating  a i 
trend  rather  than  a growth.  Large  sums  j 
of  money  and  impressive  groups  of  per-  | 
sonnel  have  been  invested  in  the  train- 
ing of  laymen  and  in  the  developing  of  I 
work  programs.  There  are  retreats,  | 
night  classes,  seminars  and  study  . 
groups  of  all  kinds  available.  Often^g 
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They  must  be  free  to  work  in  their  own  way. 


! coupled  with  these  are  all  kinds  of  sug- 
■ gested  apostolic  works.  This  is  wonder- 
i ful  except  for  one  thing.  Much  of  it  is 
I leading  the  layman  back  into  the  sac- 
I risty.  By  this  I mean  that  much  of  this 
I effort  deals  with  the  layman’s  role 
i within  his  local  Church,  and  so  little  of 
‘ it  is  concerned  with  his  role  in  the 
world  about  which  he  is  naturally  con- 
j cerned.  Here  I refer  to  things  such  as 
I politics,  labour  and  business. 

I As  far  back  as  1963,  there  was  an 
I article  in  a publication,  for  laymen 
I called  “Frontier.”  It  was  written  by  Dr. 

I J.  H.  Oldham,  the  founder  of  a lay 
! organization  called  Christian  Frontier 
I Council.  He  wrote  at  that  time:  “The 
I new  movements  which  have  concerned 
I themselves  with  the  place  of  the  laity 
in  the  Church  have  tended  to  confuse 
I two  entirely  distinct  problems.  The  first 
I one  is  the  question  of  the  participation 
of  the  laity  in  the  activities  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution  in  society.  . . . 
“The  second  very  different  question  is, 
how  the  layman  can  best  serve  the 
Christian  cause  within  the  field  of  his 


own  secular  vocation.”  According  to 
Doctor  Oldham,  “It  is  only  in  groups  in 
which  the  lay  element  predominates 
and  in  which  the  clergy,  if  they  partici- 
pate at  all,  do  so  as  learners  and  not  as 
leaders  that  the  real  problems  of  the 
layman  in  his  daily  occupation  come  to 
the  fore.” 

It  is  a sad  fact  that  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  lay  missionary  has  not  yet  been 
clarified.  After  all,  there  are  many 
groups  that  send  people  overseas  and  to 
distant  areas  in  Canada  and  the  people 
sent  do  not  ppresent  the  Church.  And 
even  if  they  should  happen  to  work 
with  the  Church  it  is  usually  in  the 
capacity  of  social  worker  or  technician. 
These  people  are  omitted  here  because 
they  are  not  missionaries.  By  lay  mis- 
sionaries I refer  to  those  “priests,  re- 
ligious and  laymen  endowed  with 
appropriate  natural  dispositions,  char- 
acter and  talents  who  are  prepared  to 
undertake  mission  work  in  their  own 
countries  or  abroad.  They  are  sent  by 
legitimate  authority  and  they  go  out . . . 
to  those  who  are  far  from  Christ  . . . 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel.”  This  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  the  Vatican  II  docu- 
ment “Ad  Gentes”  which  concerns 
itself  specifically  with  the  missions. 

As  you  can  see,  the  lay  missionary 
is  already  in  our  midst.  I have  tried  to 
sketch  him  for  you  roughly  as  I have 
come  to  know  him  in  recent  months. 
Naturally  much  has  been  left  unsaid 
and  what  has  been  said  is  still  quite 
“rough”  and  unfinished.  But  perhaps  it 
is  like  the  “roughing  in”  necessary  be- 
fore a furnace  can  be  installed  in  a 
home.  The  furnace  can  only  come  later. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before 
the  layman  can  really  come  into  his 
own.  ■ 
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Father  Joe  Venini  and  his  sister  — Mrs.  Leo 
Karnath  — in  1971  just  before  Father  Venini 
left  Oshawa  to  return  to  Guatamala. 


Father  Joseph  Venini 
(1898-1972) 

‘7  tell  you  most  solemnly,  when  you 
were  young  you  put  on  your  own  belt 
and  walked  where  you  liked;  but  when 
you  grow  old  you  will  stretch  out  your 
hands  and  somebody  else  will  put  a belt 
round  you  and  take  you  where  you 
would  rather  not  go”  In  these  words 
He  (Jesus)  indicated  the  kind  of  death 
by  which  Peter  would  give  glory  to 
God.  After  this  He  said,  “Follow  me.” 
— John  21  (18-20) 

On  Thursday,  April  20th,  Father 
Joseph  Venini  was  hacked  to 
death  in  the  mission  house  next  to  the 
church  in  Aquacalinte,  thirty  miles  east 
of  Guatamala  City.  He  was  73  years 
old.  Reportedly  the  motive  for  the 
vicious  murder  was  robbery,  although 
Father  Venini  himself  lived  so  simply 
that  he  had  nothing  that  was  worth 


stealing. 

Ordained  for  China  Missions,  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  day  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  in  1926 
Father  Venini  served  in  China  for  24 
years  until  he  was  expelled  by  the  Com- 
munists in  1953.  In  1946  Father  Venini 
officially  joined  the  Ningpo  Diocese,  to 
which  he  was  still  attached  at  the  time 
of  his  tragic  death,  and  severed  his  link  | 
with  the  Canadian  Mission  Society. 

Since  his  expulsion  from  China, 
Father  Venini  has  been  working  as  a 
missionary  under  Bishop  Garcia  of 
Guatamala.  A year  ago  last  December 
he  was  honored  by  the  citizens  of  his 
home  town,  Oshawa,  Ontario,  in  having 
a school  named  after  him.  At  the  time, 
the  Oshawa  paper  interviewed  the 
veteran  missionary,  he  was  asked  what 
he  was  really  aiming  for  in  his  work. 
Father  Venini  replied,  “I’m  just  work- 
ing to  fulfil  my  niche  in  life.  Basically 
this  work  is  the  same  the  world  over.  ^ 
Outside  of  that  we  try  to  do  what  good  j 
we  can.”  j 

As  pictured  above.  Father  Venini 
stands  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Leo  Kar- 
nath, in  front  of  the  second-hand  truck 
he  bought  in  1971  to  haul  medical  sup- 
plies back  to  his  mission  in  Guatamala. 

At  the  news  of  Father  Venini’s  tragic 
passing  everyone  at  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  headquarters  was 
shocked  and  deeply  saddened.  But 
Father  Venini  was  a man  who  always 
tried  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ.  Undoubtedly  he  was  prepared 
to  follow  him  even  to  death  — a cruel, 
senseless  death.  We  wish  to  extend  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  Father 
Venini  our  deepest  sympathy.  May  the 
soul  of  this  dedicated  priest  and  mis; . .i 
sionary  rest  in  peace.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Already  it  was  mid-afternoon.  His 
last  bite  of  food  was  a little  fish 
! and  bread  in  the  early  morning.  A man 
! rushed  toward  him  and  pleaded  “Come 
; and  cure  my  sick  son.”  He  would  go. 

I The  man  led  the  way.  Wearily  he  fol- 
! lowed  across  the  flat  rocky  field.  His 
long  hair  hung  loosely  over  his 
j shoulders.  The  sun  was  blistering  hot. 

! He  could  have  used  a little  rest  but 
I there  was  just  no  time. 

I Christ,  if  he  had  wanted,  could  have 
I enjoyed  a comfortable  and  leisurely  life 
! during  His  period  on  earth.  After  all 
he  was  God  and  He  could  certainly 
I have  arranged  things  differently.  His 
! parents  might  have  been  wealthy.  He 
I could  have  been  born  in  a castle.  In- 
i stead,  he  chose  a stable.  He  might  have 
I lived  his  growing  years  in  the  bright 
j lights  of  the  city  attracting  all  kinds  of 
! attention.  He  preferred  to  remain  un- 
I known  and  hidden  in  the  humble  sur- 
! roundings  of  N azareth. 

I He  might  have  soft-peddled  his 
I message  to  have  it  accepted  by  all. 

; Rather,  He  gave  it  straight.  Some  ac- 
cepted it  — others  found  it  too  difficult 
j — still  in  others  it  evoked  hatred,  anger 
I and  strong  criticism  and  finally  it  led 
I to  his  death. 

He  could  have  set  himself  up  in  an 
office  and  had  regular  hours  like  any 

j 


professional  man.  He  chose  to  be  on 
call  anytime  and  anywhere.  He  wanted 
to  be  where  he  was  needed.  He  could 
have  mingled  with  the  upper  crust  of 
society  enjoying  all  kinds  of  social  ac- 
tivities. However,  His  friends  were  the 
common  people,  the  poor,  the  destitute, 
the  oppressed,  the  suffering,  and  the 
outcasts. 

It  was  hardly  by  accident  that  Christ 
chose  to  live  this  type  of  life.  He  had  a 
message  to  bring  and  he  wanted  to  live 
out  this  message  to  the  full.  He  was  the 
ideal  Christian,  the  supreme  example. 
To  be  a Christian  means  to  sacrifice,  to 
struggle,  to  suffer,  to  love,  to  stand  up 
for  what  is  right.  Christ  did  all  this.  ■ 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

Paula  and  Beulah  Brazil,  Trinity 
Bay,  Newfoundland.  “We  are  sending 
some  clothes  which  no  longer  fit  us. 
Maybe  some  poor  little  girls  in  far  away 
lands  could  make  use  of  them.  You  will 
find  some  stamps  in  our  package  to 
you  also. 

— Many  thanks  for  your  gifts  Paula 
and  Beulah. 


Paula  and 
Beulah  Brazil 
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all  adds  up 
to  Service 


Mission  implies  community.  No 
man  is  an  island.  He  needs  other 
men.  The  day  when  a solitary  would  go 
to  a distant  land  as  a missionary  is 
gone.  Mission  today  means  working 
with  other  men  as  a community.  There- 
fore, Scarboro  is  very  appealing  to  me. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  becoming 
a missionary  by  one’s  self,  for  to  be 
effective  the  would-be-missionary  must 
work  with  others.  He  needs  the  com- 
munity. It  is  true  that  within  a com- 
munity there  are  individuals  each  doing 
his  own  thing,  but  doing  his  own  thing 
with  the  benefit  of  the  Society  or  com- 
munity always  in  mind.  He  who  does 
his  own  thing  not  working  with  the 
community  cares  only  for  himself  and 
attempts  to  be  a missionary  for  his  own 
praise  and  glory  and  not  for  that  of 
God. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission,  being  a 
missionary  community,  has  great  inter- 
est for  me.  In  this  Society,  I have  the 
opportunity  of  serving  God  as  a mis- 
sionary as  well  as  enjoying  community 
life  with  experienced  missionaries. 
There  is  the  great  opportunity  of  always 
learning  from  the  pioneer  missionaries 
and  of  being  able  to  share  with  them 
new  ideas.  There  is  the  joy  of  living 


together  as  a family  who  have  one  com- 
mon desire,  that  of  serving  God.  Scar- 
boro offers  me  a chance  to  serve  my 
God  in  Christ. 

Before  coming  to  Scarboro,  I fully 
realized  it  would  mean  Holy  Orders  if 
I continue  with  the  Society.  Priesthood 
is  a calling,  a very  special  calling,  by 
our  Lord  to  serve  Him  in  a very  special 
way.  I see  the  priest’s  function  pri- 
marily as  the  leader  of  the  Christian 
community  in  which  role  he  performs 
the  sacraments  and  teaches  God’s  love 
by  his  own  life.  But  sacramentalism  in 
itself  is  meaningless.  If  the  priest  is 
only  a sacramentalist,  he  does  not  fulfill 
his  mission  as  a priest.  The  priest  is  a 
servant.  He  is  set  aside  for  the  task  of 
serving  Christ  by  serving  his  fellow 
man.  When  people  need  him,  he  is  to  ^ 
be  present.  I do  not  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments;  I’m  trying  to  say  that  all  : 
sacramentalism  and  no  charity  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  for  his  fellowman  is  a 
lacking  in  the  priesthood.  The  priest 
missionary  who  wants  only  to  serve  the 
sacraments  might  just  as  well  stay 
home.  But  the  priest  who  loves  his 
people  and  wants  to  help  them  in  any 
way  he  can,  maybe  by  counselling,  by 
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teaching,  etc.,  he  performs  as  a true 
priest.  What  I’m  saying,  I guess,  is  that 
the  priest  of  today  must  be  socially- 
oriented  as  well  as  sacramentally- 
oriented. 

The  priesthood  is  a sacred  office  in 
which  the  priest  always  works  with 
people.  He  is  with  them  when  God 
gives  them  life;  he  brings  them  into  the 
community  of  believers  by  baptism, 
and  later  on,  witnesses  to  their  sacred 
union  by  marriage;  finally,  he  sees  them 
off  home  to  the  Father.  The  priest’s  role 
is  serving  people,  being  with  them  from 
birth  to  death.  The  priest  is  a man  who 
devotes  his  life  to  people. 

Christ  asks  a good  deal  of  those 
whom  He  calls  to  the  priesthood.  A call 


Mission  today  means  working  with  others  in 
a community. 


to  the  priesthood  means  no  immediate 
family,  no  marriage.  I still  question 
whether  I am  ready  to  forego  marriage 
and  a family.  However,  when  I see  the 
love  Christ  had  for  us  and  try  to  under- 
stand something  of  this  love,  I really 
cannot  regard  giving  up  the  opportunity 
of  having  a family  as  a great  sacrifice, 
for  no  sacrifice  is  as  great  as  that  of 
Christ.  Celibacy,  for  me,  is  a way  of 
life  like  marriage.  I should  pray  that 
celibacy  would  lead  me  to  love  the 
people  of  the  world  as  my  family.  In 
marriage,  God  is  served  through  the 
immediate  family;  in  priesthood.  He  is 
served  through  all  peoples.  The  priest’s 
community  and  the  world  become  his 
family.  * 

Priesthood  demands  prayer.  Prayer 
is  a vital  part  of  everyone’s  life  espe- 
cially of  the  priest’s  life.  There  is  a 
great  danger  to  talk  about  prayer  and 
to  argue  that  everything  the  priest  does 
is  prayer.  I fully  agree  that  something 
the  priest  does  is  prayer.  I fully  agree 
that  all  those  functions  a priest  per- 
forms for  the  glory  of  God  are  prayer; 
however,  a time  for  reflection,  prayer, 
meditation  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it  is  an  essential  for  the  priest.  A priest 
must  be  a man  of  prayer.  The  priest 
might  perform  all  his  tasks  in  a prayer- 
ful fashion;  however,  if  he  fails  to 
spend  time  in  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion, his  life  lacks  something. 

These  reasons  impel  me  to  follow 
Christ  as  a priest.  I want  to  serve  Christ 
sacramentally;  I want  to  serve  Him  in 
the  social  context;  I want  to  preach 
(proclaim)  His  love  to  all  my  brethren; 
I want  to  serve  Him  by  serving  people; 
I want  to  listen  to  Him  through  prayer. 
I see  my  life  as  serving  Christ  in  the 
priesthood.  ■ 
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During  a General  Audience  earlier  this 
year,  Paul  VI  delivered  the  following 
address. 

Dark  areas  occupy  most  of  the  globe, 
not  only  the  geographical,  but 
also  the  anthropological;  that  is  to  say, 
the  human,  the  spiritual  and  the  social 
globe;  and  not  just  in  distant  regions, 
but  also  in  neighbouring  countries,  in 
fact  in  places  where  our  own  lives  are 
lived.  The  Catholic  faith  does  not  cover 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  but  in  the 
statistical  tables  only  some  luminous, 
but  incomplete  fields;  one  can  see  what 
land,  available  for  missionary  action,  is 
still  waiting  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel.  Moreover  there  are  vast  terri- 
tories, geographical  and  sociological, 
where  the  Gospel  is  forbidden  entrance. 
The  voice  heard  in  a dream  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  the  missionary  par  excel- 
lence: “Come  and  help  us!”  (cfr.  Acts 
16,  9)  seems  to  be  raised  again  on  many 
sides.  Paul  himself  with  mysterious  and 
desolate  bitterness,  seems  to  remind  us 


We  continually  think  about  the  reasons  for  the 
indifference  and  even  hostility  to  religion. 

of  the  abysses  that  exist  in  the  space 
of  salvation:  “not  all  have  faith!”  (2 
Thes.  3,2). 

Worse  still  — and  this  is  the  aspect 
that  we  dare  to  present  to  you,  even  at 
this  moment  of  union  and  joy  — what 
lack  of  interest  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
religion  in  general,  in  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  life,  is  widespread  every- 
where and  is  winning  over  the  modern 
mentality!  What  difficulty  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  meets  with;  what  opposition 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  Mother 
and  Teacher! 

As  can  easily  be  understood,  to  know 
and  even  more  to  face  up  to  this  im- 
mense and  complicated  phenomenon, 
calls  for  a very  careful  analysis,  which 
we  certainly  do  not  intend  to  make 
here.  We  intend  merely  to  call  your 
attention  to  it,  as  a sign  of  your  partici- 
pation in  our  suffering  but  sleepless 
apostolic  solicitude.  Why  is  there  such 
indifference  to  religion  today?  Why 
such  spiritual  insensitiveness?  Why 
such  dislike  of  the  observance  of  eccle- 
sial  life?  What  means,  what  wisdom, 
what  love  can  we  use  to  spread  Christ’s 
name  and  make  it  acceptable  and  wel-^ 
come?  This  is  the  problem  of  the  pas-J 
toral  constitution,  Gaudium  et  Spes. 

It  would  be  wise,  we  think,  and 
worthy  of  your  perspicacity  and  faith- 
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fulness  to  keep  the  following  question 
in  your  mind’s  eye:  what  are  the  rea- 
sons for  the  indifference  and  hostility 
to  religion?  Each  person  can  give  to  the 
inquiry  not  one,  but  many  answers.  We 
ourself,  who  are  continually  pondering 
on  this  matter,  and  who  also  at  these 
Wednesday  audiences  have  tried  to  give 
you  some  fragmentary  explanation, 
realize  the  need  for  an  investigation 
very  different  from  the  spontaneous  re- 
sult of  immediate  and  fleeting  observa- 
tion. Fortunately,  there  are  so  many 
books  on  the  subject. 

But  why,  then  do  we  speak  about  the 
matter  again?  We  speak,  first  of  all,  to 
put  everyone  on  guard.  This  flood  of 
irreligiousness  threatens  us  all.  We  say 
with  Jesus  Christ:  “Watch  and  pray 
that  you  may  not  enter  into  temptation” 

I (Mt.  26,  41).  Religious  life  can  no 
longer  proceed,  as  it  once  did,  on  the 
quiet  tracks  of  habit;  it  can  no  longer 
hold  its  own  with  a few  aphorisms 
based  on  common  sense.  It  must  main- 
tain its  position  and  make  itself  known 
by  conviction  and  instruction  (through 
catechetics  at  least,  so  much  held  in 
honour  in  early  Christian  communities), 
by  conscience,  consistency,  and  also 
courage  and  sacrifice.  Today,  to  be  a 
Christian,  one  must  determine  to  be 
one.  Grace,  that  is,  the  possibility  of 
being  one  easily  and  joyfully,  will  not 
be  lacking;  but  we  must  enter  the  ped- 
agogy and  economy  of  grace,  in  order 
that  the  experiment  may  be  victorious. 

Secondly,  we  speak  about  it  because 
it  seems  to  us  that  today  a general  ob- 
jection to  religious  life,  to  our  Catholic 
religious  life  particularly,  is  the  utili- 
tarian one:  what  is  the  use  of  believing, 
praying,  going  to  Church,  etc.?  Is  it  not 
superfluous?  Is  it  not  mythical?  Is  it  not 


Perhaps  we  have  not  always  realized  what 
a delightful  discovery  God’s  love  for  us 
really  is. 


old-fashioned?  Is  it  not  boring?  Is  it 
not  troublesome?  The  modern  men- 
tality is,  fundamentally,  imbued  with 
the  uselessness  of  faith;  modern  culture 
seems  to  provide  magnificently  for  the 
spiritual  integration  which  used  to  be 
drawn  from  faith.  Modern  education  is 
anthropocentric,  while  religion  is  theo- 
centric:  it  is  an  alienation.  This  men- 
tality, based  on  subjective  and  personal 
interest,  is  so  widespread  and  has  such 
a hold  on  modern  man  that  one  may 
well  wonder  if  faith  cannot  benefit  from 
this  agnostic  attitude  to  make  itself  ac- 
ceptable to  the  human  spirit,  concerned 
with  nothing  except  itself.  In  other 
words,  can  faith  present  itself  to  man 
as  being  in  his  own  interest? 

We  can  get  a glimpse  of  the  ambig- 
uity of  the  answer  from  the  ambiguous 
definition  of  what  our  interest  is.  What 
a fraud  faith  would  be,  and  how  it 
would  be  distorted,  if  religion  were 
accepted  “out  of  interest,”  temporal, 
economic  and  earthly  interest,  for  a 
purely  selfish  advantage!  But  would  it 
not  be,  perhaps,  in  conformity  with 
contemporary  psychology  and  the 
teaching  of  all  times  to  present  faith 
from  the  standpoint  of  a higher  utility 
in  order  to  introduce  it  into  men’s 
hearts?  (Was  not  the  first  book  that  St. 
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Augustine  wrote  after  priestly  ordina- 
tion entitled  “The  Usefulness  of  Believ- 
ing”). And  is  it  not  through  play  that 
the  child  is  attracted  and  educated?  Let 
us  go  even  further:  is  it  not  in  this  per- 
sonal, subjective,  highly  utilitarian  per- 
spective that  the  Lord  himself  presented 
his  kingdom  when  he  said:  “For  what 
will  it  profit  a man,  if  he  gains  the 
whole  world  and  forfeits  his  life?”  (Mt, 
16,  26).  And  is  not  salvation,  today,  the 
synthetic  expression  of  religion?  Does 
not  theology  today  gravitate  in  the  orbit 
of  interest,  the  supreme  human  interest, 
the  salvation  of  man,  the  salvation  of 
the  world? 

At  this  point  a doubt  arises,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  teaches  us  everything:  is 
it  permissible,  is  it  right  to  see  religion 
from  this  standpoint  of  human  utility? 
Answer:  yes,  brothers,  thanks  to  this 
great,  central  and  happy  revelation: 
God  is  beatitude;  God  is  our  beatitude. 
God  loves  us.  God  has  taken  an  interest 
in  us,  to  the  extent  of  becoming  in 
Christ  our  brother,  nay  rather  our 
saviour;  “For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  son”  (Jn.  3,  16). 
We  are  in  the  realm  of  faith.  In  the 
preaching  of  Christian  devotion  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  of  love.  But  per- 
haps we  have  not  always  realized  and 
made  others  realize  what  a delightful 
discovery  God’s  love  for  us  is,  and  how 
it  penetrates  and  presses  at  the  doors 
of  our  desires  and  our  sorrows  to  make 
us  feel  the  need  and  the  happiness  of 
being  Christians,  that  is,  real  men, 
saved  men  (cfr.  Hosea,  11,  1 ss.;  Jer, 
31,  3;  Mt.  11,  28). 

This,  as  you  can  understand,*  is  not 
the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning, but  not  for  here,  for  life.  With 
our  Apostolic  Blessing,  ■ 
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LOSERS  M 

If  / dealt  in  candles  the  sun  wouldn’t 
set. 

— Yiddish  Proverb. 

For  a number  of  years  Father  Boyle  i 
has  written  personal  accounts  on 
these  pages  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
something  less  than  a winner.  In  fact, 
while  stationed  in  Japan,  a Sister  who 
first  heard  of  his  consistent  fumbles  by 
reading  this  publication  wrote  in  and 
asked  that  he  agree  to  become  honorary 
President  of  a non-profit  organization 
called  Losers  Anonymous  founded 
originally  upon  her  own  penchant  for 
losing.  Father  Boyle  was  overjoyed  to 
hear  of  another  like  himself.  Unfor- 
tunately with  his  usual  run  of  luck  he 
lost  her  address  and  shortly  after  for- 
got her  name.  He  insists  that  his  only 
reason  for  writing  this  piece  is  to  con- 
tact that  Sister  somewhere  in  Saskatche-  . 
wan.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  she 
has  allowed  her  subscription  to  lapse  or 
has  won  a national  lottery  in  the  inter- 
vening years. . . . 

I would  like  to  dismiss  from  your 
minds  any  notion  you  may  have 
that  I am  the  celebrity  kind  of  loser. 
No,  it  would  be  quite  wrong  for  me  to 
imply  that  I am  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  be  urging  Wilbur  and  Orville  to 
give  up  on  the  idea  of  flying  and  con- 
centrate instead  on  the  unicycle  nor  am 
I the  travel  agent  who  sold  Napoleon 
on  the  idea  of  spending  the  winter  in^j 
Russia.  I am  not  a big  successful  loser.  ^ 

J 


INYMOUS 

I am  just  a little  loser.  In  short,  I’m  a lot 
like  you.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who  go 
to  meetings  where  everyone  leaves  his 
overshoes  at  the  entrance  and  then  sev- 
eral hours  later  return  to  claim  all  that’s 
left  — a woman’s  overshoe  and  a size 
twelve  toe  rubber,  both  for  the  left  foot 
: — then  you  won’t  need  a detailed 
j report. 

At  times  I even  think  that  I am  un- 
j worthy  to  be  the  honorary  president  of 
this  association.  It’s  a very  exclusive 
organization.  As  far  as  I know  there  are 
only  two  members.  And  since  I only 
i know  the  name  of  one  of  them  — 
namely  my  own  name,  it  is  even  more 
, exclusive  than  that.  Actually  I once 
knew  that  Sister’s  name.  It’s  right  here 
1 on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  Whoops!! 
think  I bit  it! 


I never  used  to  think  about  this  loser 
image  much  until  people  with  whom  I 
had  only  a nodding  acquaintance  would 
sidle  up  to  me  while  I was  trying  vainly 
to  extricate  my  coat-tail  from  the  lock 
of  a pay  toilet  and  whisper  in  my  ear: 

“Which  way  are  you  betting  the 
Grey  Cup?” 

At  first  it  seemed  that  I was  being 
singled  out  as  something  of  an  au- 
thority in  the  armchair  football  and  TV 
dinner  circles.  But  alas,  dear  friends, 
the  whispering  ones  would  invariably 
go  out  and  bet  a bundle  the  other  way. 

For  you  regular  winners  who  are 
unable  to  understand  the  loser  syn- 
drome I would  merely  say  that  were  I 
to  suddenly  announce  that  I had  the 
only  authentic  autobiography  of  How- 
ard Hughes  I would  be  put  in  a mental 
hospital  before  I even  saw  a TV  camera 
or  had  a chance  to  fight  off  the  relent- 
less reporters  from  the  Daily  Purge. 

No  one  would  ever  know  that  I had 
written  anything.  Now  that  other  guy 
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may  be  in  jail  but  he’s  banking  the 
interest.  Do  you  see  what  I mean? 

We’re  all  familiar  with  the  boxer 
who  knows  his  fighting  days  are  over  as 
he  fights  the  battle  of  the  bulge.  He  is 
regularly  roasted  in  colourful  journal- 
ese on  the  sports  pages.  It’s  all  the  poor 
man  can  do  to  keep  from  bobbing  and 
weaving  when  the  doorbell  rings  but  he 
needs  one  more  good  pay-day  before  he 
calls  it  quits.  Somehow  those  reporters 
who  face  nothing  more  threatening 
than  a deadline  at  the  office  are  merci- 
less and  keep  after  him  until  he  quits. 

If  I were  a fighter  as  well  as  a loser 
I would  want  to  do  my  fast  fade  in 
Japan.  In  the  land-of-the-rising  sun  it 
is  a loser’s  paradise;  at  least  for  those 
in  the  field  of  Sumo  wrestling  it  is  a 
paradise.  If  one  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
pions has  a bad  day  in  the  circled 
square  (they  call  boxing  rings  the 
squared  circle,  so  why  not?)  reporters 
do  not  jump  on  the  poor  fellow  for  the 
most  obvious  reason  that  he  might 
jump  on  them  which  would  be  a lot  like 
having  a house  fall  on  you.  However, 
there  is  a more  subtle  reason  as  well.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  culture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  Champion  is  out  on  the  town 
and  taking  on  a lot  of  sake  the  reporters 
will  make  up  all  kinds  of  excuses  for 
the  poor  chap.  He  can  even  sit  out  one 
or  two  of  the  six  annual  tournaments  in 
Japan  and  no  one  will  suggest  anything 
but  that  maybe  he  hurt  his  hand  or  he 
stubbed  his  toe  on  the  salt.  By  contrast 
I give  you  what  happened  to  Sonny 
Liston  when  he  decided  to  sit  one  out 
with  Muhammed  Ali.  It’s  true  he  was 
in  the  ring  when  he  made  his  decision 
but  still. . . . 

Before  you  pack  your  bags  for  Japan 


there  is  just  one  little  hitch.  There’s  no'^i., 
way  down  from  the  top.  After  earning 
your  way  up  to  the  rank  of  Grand 
Champion  by  scrubbing  backs  and  i 
sparring  with  the  favorites  to  get  some  j 
attention  you  are  marooned  at  the  top.  ! 
It’s  an  extension  of  the  now  famous 
Peter  Principle.  “You  are  advanced  to 
the  point  of  your  greatest  inefficiency.” 

If  a Sumo  champion  begins  to  slip  he 
will  be  excused  again  and  again  but 
once  he  is  established  in  his  losing  ways, 
he  feels  unworthy  of  his  title  of  Grand 
Champion  and  is  so  embarrassed  by  his 
position  that  he  gladly  cuts  off  his  top- 
knot  and  hands  in  his  fundoshiki.  The 
authorities  agree  unanimously  and 
weep  copious  tears  as  they  watch  him 
waddle  to  the  door  and  out  of  Sumo 
bouts  forever.  They  insist  that  this  is  a 
terrible  loss  to  Sumo  which  translates 
“Go  out,  my  son,  and  open  a restau- 
rant.” There  are  no  comebacks.  As  far 
as  I can  discover  it  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  soldiering  in  Japan.  Apparently 
Japanese  soldiers  always  took  one  step 
forward  for  attention  and  then  another 
one  step  ahead  for  stand  easy.  They 
never  took  a step  back.  That’s  some- 
thing to  keep  in  mind  if  your  thinking 
of  going  to  war  with  Japan. 

And  so  a loser  by  any  other  name 
would  still  be  a loser.  There’s  no  point 
in  running  away  from  it.  The  grass  may 
look  greener  on  the  other  side  but  that’s 
because  it’s  poison  ivy. 

Sister,  whoever  and  wherever  you 
are,  I just  want  you  to  know  that  I’m 
quitting  the  Club.  If  I knew  your  name 
or  even  your  address  I’d  return  our 
official  stamp  and  ink  pad.  Come  to. 
think  of  it.  Sister,  we’re  not  members 
of  Losers  Anonymous  but  just  anony 
mous  losers.  ■ 
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I \^sgr.  Fraser  and  Fr.  Beal  are  in  the  front  row  on  the  extreme  left  and  right  respectively  of 
this  group  of  pioneer  missionaries  in  China  (1935). 


The  first  time  I ever  heard  of  Father  Fraser  was  back  in  October  of  1919. 1 was 
a student  at  St.  Jerome’s  College  in  Kitchener  at  the  time  and  Father  J.  J. 
f Sammon  had  come  to  the  college  to  give  us  a talk  on  China.  Father  Sammon  him- 
I self  was  about  to  leave  for  China  and  he  told  us  that  a Father  John  Fraser  had 
I just  returned  from  China  and  was  about  to  set  up  a college  for  the  training  of 
r future  missionaries  for  China,  The  idea  really  appealed  to  me  and  I wrote  to 
I Father  Fraser  for  further  information.  Almost  by  return  mail  he  invited  me  to 
f join  the  group  if  I could  get  permission  from  my  pastor. 

From  the  very  beginning,  in  1921,  I was  utterly  amazed  at  the  simple  faith  of 
f Father  Fraser.  How  could  he  possibly  manage  to  feed  thirty-five  boys  on  nothing 
Shut  the  goodwill  offerings  of  friends  and  benefactors?  There  was  no  stipulated 
! tuition  fee  and,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  his  fledgling  college  and  promote 
I interest  in  China  among  Canadians,  he  began  to  publish  a small  monthly  maga- 
«zine  which  he  called  simply,  ‘China’.  The  printing  left  a lot  to  be  desired  and 
f those  hundreds  of  pictures  that  he  had  taken  in  China  to  illustrate  his  work  were 
\ badly  reproduced.  However,  as  though  to  justify  Father  Fraser’s  faith,  his  sup- 
I porters  seemed  to  be  blind  to  all  the  defects  of  the  little  magazine  and  our  little 
i college  in  Almonte  was  beginning  to  surface. 

f When  I arrived  in  China  in  1928  I learned  that  the  simple  faith  of  Father 
j Fraser  was  still  unchanged.  He  had  no  time  for  frivolity  of  any  kind  and,  in  a 
[ rare  singleness  of  purpose,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  conversion  of  the 
I Chinese.  Since  he  wanted  Mass  said  in  as  many  places  as  possible  on  Feast  Days 
I I was  asked,  even  in  the  very  beginning  when  my  knowledge  of  Chinese  was 
i pitifully  limited,  to  go  out  into  one  of  the  towns  and  say  Mass  for  the  people. 
In  this  way  he  felt  sure  that  God’s  grace  and  blessing  would  reach  as  many 
as  possible. 

What  can  you  say  about  such  a man  except  that  he  was  an  outstanding 
L missionary?  What  more  can  you  ask?  ■ 

\ Inset:  Father  Beal  is  presently  working  in  the  Bahamas.  Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 
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PEOPLE 
TO  PEOPLE 


There  are  no  strangers, 
only  friends  who  have 
never  met. 

- Anon. 


It’s  a long  way  from  Canada  to  Brazil.  But  for  twenty  dollars  a month  over 
a nine-month  period  your  family  or  your  club  can  reach  out  and  help  a 
Brazilian  student. 

Father  Terry  O’Sullivan,  SFM,  is  presently  stationed  in  the  city  of 
Manaus  in  Northern  Brazil.  Father  O’Sullivan  Is  convinced  that  many  young 
people  in  that  city  struggling  against  tremendous  economic  pressures  could 
become  leaders  In  the  community  if  only  they  could  get  enough  to  pay  for 
their  education. 

$20  a month  or  $180  for  one  school  year  will  make  this  possible.  If  you, 
your  family,  or  your  club  would  like  to  aid  Father  O’Sullivan  in  this  worth- 
while project,  don’t  send  any  money  but  if  you  are  prepared  to  help  these 
needy  students  simply  write: 

Student  Sponsors, 

c/o  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

Father  O’Sullivan  will  contact  you  by  letter  and  supply  you  with  all 
the  details. 


Doro 
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The  Girls  Have  the  Floor  (Still  another  view) 

In  Scarboro  Missions  (September  1971)  there  was  an  article  which  featured  the 
opinions  of  some  Catholic  girls  in  Winnipeg  about  the  priesthood,  birth  control, 
abortion  and  the  role  of  women  in  the  Church.  That  article  drew  considerable 
comment  from  our  readers  and  the  following  is  a letter  from  Mrs.  Anne  Beachey 
of  Sarnia,  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Sivell’s  letter  in  answer  to  “The  Girls  Have  the  Floor”  (September  1971 ) 
is  harsh.  I didn’t  find  the  girls’  opinions  either  “vengeful”  or  “devoid 
of  love.” 

Times  change  as  we  know.  Once  only  prostitutes  wore  lipstick  or  rouge,  yet 
the  application  of  make-up  doesn’t  turn  the  rest  of  us  into  scarlet  women. 
Fashions  we  wore  in  youth  would  have  shocked  great-grandma,  who  would  have 
considered  the  styles  outrageously  brazen  and  accused  us  of  flaunting  sexuality 
by  showing  off  our  ankles.  Fashion  does  not  govern  morality;  a saint  can  wear 
a mini,  a sinner  may  be  covered  from  tip  to  toe. 

The  teenage  girl’s  weakness  is  conformity.  Just  as  we  went  along  with  the 
styles  of  our  day,  so  she  wears  the  fashions  currently  popular.  This  doesn’t 
necessarily  make  her  brazen  and  exhibitionistic,  though  she  can  be  that  way  if  she 
wishes.  Usually  she’s  just  a kid,  unsure  of  herself;  led  by  the  herd  instinct  into 
conforming  to  her  group. 

As  for  that  line  in  The  Great  Hunger  to  the  effect  that  British  soldiers  were 
struck  at  the  “unbelievable  virtue”  of  Irish  women  even  when  half-starved  from 
famine,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  sex  instinct  is  diminished  amongst 
starving  people,  and  natural  causes  may  have  been  a factor  in  the  virtue  of  the 
Irish  girls.  Our  modern  well-fed  teenagers  who  resist  the  brainwashing  of  permis- 
siveness will  be  more  entitled  to  our  admiration. 

Girls  who  “parade  themselves  in  a state  of  near-nudity”  may  not  be  taking  i 
“cruel  delight  in  shocking  and  scandalizing  all  adults  with  their  showy  and  vulgar 
speech  and  manner  of  dress.”  They  are  not  so  insensitive  as  Mrs.  Sivell  seems  to 
believe  — the  suicide  rate  among  adolescents  bears  witness  to  the  sensitivity  of 
their  feelings.  And  nakedness,  or  semi-nakedness  can  be  symbolic  of  their  help- 
lessness to  cope  with  life  today. 

Mrs.  Sivell  claims  she  is  not  “brainwashed.”  That’s  debatable!  If  we  are 
honest,  we  must  admit  we’ve  all  been  brainwashed  to  some  extent  — if  not  by  the 
State  or  the  Public  Media,  then  at  least  by  the  Church  itself.  She  says  she  came 
to  her  views  through  long  and  thoroughly  thought-through  realization.  Can  shCr 
not  give  the  girls  equal  time  to  come  to  their  views?  ' 

They’re  kids.  They  haven’t  had  the  time  nor  experience  of  life  yet  to  enable 
them  to  reach  real  conclusions;  but,  if  the  high-school  girls  of  Winnipeg  are  any 
indication,  at  least  they’re  trying  to  think  things  out;  at  least  they’re  searching 
for  answers.  ■ W 
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BANNED  IN  ALBERTA 

It  was  several  months  ago  now  that  the  Province  of  Alberta 
took  an  almost  unprecedented  step  in  this  age  of  permis- 
siveness and  actually  banned  the  controversial  movie  — Clock- 
work Orange  — from  theatre  showings  in  that  province.  This 
was  not  an  arbitrary  decision  but  rather  the  direct  result  of 
weighing  the  artistic  merits  of  the  picture  up  against  the  exces- 
sive use  of  dehumanized  sex  and  senseless  violence  and  finding 
it  sadly  lacking. 

An  outcry  followed  almost  immediately  and  liberty  lovers 
in  all  ten  provinces  expressed  their  indignation  at  this  flagrant 
invasion  of  their  freedom.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
people  have  every  right  to  dissent.  It  seems  a little  inconsistent 
though  that  such  champions  of  liberty  fail  to  include  the  movie 
makers  in  their  protest.  It  seems  to  us  that  parents  with  chil- 
dren should  be  the  ones  to  protest  the  loudest  not  so  much  at  i 
the  implied  censorship  but  at  the  miserable  fare  that  is  being 
presented  for  general  consumption.  Most  of  today’s  movies  are  | 
restricted  and  not  for  general  viewing.  Surely  parents  have  the 
right  to  take  their  children  to  a movie  without  being  thor-  I 
oughly  disgusted  by  sadistic  violence  and  insulted  by  the  ; 
dehumanized  sex  which  makes  a mockery  of  family  life  and  | 
marital  fidelity. 

As  you  may  recall  the  movie  makers  promised  to  set  their 
own  standards  when  censorship  and  the  Legion  of  Decency  j 
went  into  mothballs.  It  seems  that  they  have.  Every  four-letter  | 
word  in  the  language  has  been  copied  off  the  walls  of  latrines  | 
and  inserted  into  the  script  in  the  interest  of  more  ‘authentic’  j 
dialogue  and  the  privacy  of  the  bedroom  has  been  exploited  for 
cheap  thrills  and  profit.  ! 

We  have  noticed  that  criticism  and  attack  serve  only  to  i 
bring  the  subject  of  attack  into  unlikely  prominence.  It’s  a lot  ; 
like  swatting  a fly  with  a pile  driver.  I 

The  inflated  price  of  theatre  tickets  seems  to  demand  that  j 
the  movie  maker  and  the  theatre  owner  add  something  to  the  i 
quality  of  human  life  rather  than  detract  from  it.  We  quite  | 
rightfully  decry  the  polluting  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  but  we  i 
seem  strangely  unconcerned  about  the  pollution  of  our  minds.  | 
Given  the  perversity  of  human  nature  it  might  have  been  better  t 
if  the  Committee  in  Alberta  had  expressed  a strong  wish  that  | 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Province  make  a point  of  seeing  the  pic-i 
ture.  In  such  an  event  “Clockwork  Orange”  might  have  been  j 
renamed  “Cobwebbed  Lemon.”  ■ fH 
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AGRICULTURE: 


A Centre  and 
the  work  of  a Man 
of  Action 


Sister  Marilia  Menezes 


Hubert  Den  Tandt,  SFM,  divides  his  time  be- 
tween the  parish  and  the  experimental  center. 


Wherever  men  are  hungry,  the 
love  of  God  is  taken  to  them 
more  through  action  than  through  the 
I word,  striving  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  riches  of  this  world  in  evolution, 
riches  which  they  will  reach  if  they 
I struggle  for  them. 

This  is  what  Father  Hubert  Den- 
Tandt  would  say  if  you  were  to  ask  him 
the  reason  for  his  work.  This  man  of 
vision  and  of  action,  on  arriving  in 
I 1969  in  the  Parish  of  Urucara,  Brazil 
— one  of  the  vast  municipalities  of 
Amazonas  — began  a long-term  pro- 
I gramme  which  is  beginning  to  become 
i a reality:  the  creation  of  an  experi- 
I mental  agricultural  centre  of  Urucara. 
Its  purpose  is  to  diminish  the  unbeliev- 
able poverty  and  underdevelopment  of 
the  local  people. 

I This  Canadian,  who  belongs  to  the 
same  Society  as  the  priests  of  Itacoa- 
tiara,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  hard 
work  on  a farm  in  a country  of  ice  and 


snow,  on  arriving  in  Urucara  encour- 
aged the  men  there  to  clean  forty  acres 
of  land  — land  which  was  destined  for 
the  social  works  of  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara,  whose  Prelate,  Bishop  Paul 
McHugh,  has  done  everything  to  en- 
courage the  fulfilment  of  this  work. 
Father  Bryan  Manning,  companion  of 
Fr.  Hubert,  shares  the  same  ideal.  Both 
seek  to  divide  themselves  between  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  parish  and  the 
experimental  centre.  This  year.  Father 
Hubert,  who  has  already  been  hos- 
pitalized two  times  in  consequence  of 
his  work  among  tractors,  trucks  and 
carts,  received  another  sign  from 
heaven  with  the  arrival  of  Professor 
Geraldo  Klotzke,  who,  on  learning 
about  the  project  of  the  Experimental 
Centre  set  out  for  Urucara.  He  has 
been  there  now  for  six  months  as  a 
voluntary  worker.  His  only  wish  is  that 
the  day  had  48  hours.  He  gives  classes 
in  agricultural  theory  and  practice  to 
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the  workers  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
classes  in  “Improved  Alimentation”  to 
the  women  of  Urucara.  He  teaches 
these  courses  in  his  free  time.  The  rest 
of  his  time  is  spent  on  the  farm,  where 
he  raises  chickens  and  cultivates  pep- 
per, cucumbers,  lettuce,  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables. 

Prof.  Geraldo,  is  a German  by  birth. 
He  has  a licentiate  in  Tropical  Agricul- 
ture from  the  Max  Planke  Institute  of 
Germany.  Geraldo  speaks  several  lan- 
guages and  had  experience  in  Malaysia 
and  India.  His  activity  at  the  Experi- 
mental Centre  will  also  serve  him  well 
in  his  attempts  to  conclude  his  doctoral 
thesis.  The  Experimental  Centre  was 
visited  in  May  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Amazonas,  Sr.  Joao  Walter 
Andrade.  Later,  in  a television  inter- 
view, he  referred  to  the  Experimental 
Centre  as  “an  example  of  community 
work  worthy  of  imitation.”  He  said  he 
was  proud  to  see  the  local  men  opening 
a road  through  the  jungle,  which  for 
the  first  time  will  link  Urucara  to  its 
neighbouring  community  of  Sao  Sebas- 
tiao.  He  said  the  road  would  contribute 
significantly,  not  only  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Centre,  but  to  its  influence  among 
rural  farmers. 

The  daring  plan  of  the  priests  of 
Urucara  is  to  establish  a school  so  that 
the  people  will  be  able  to  acquire  vege- 
tables at  a low  price,  learn  modern 
techniques  of  planting  and  breeding, 
and  as  a group  join  forces  to  better  the 
whole  economic  and  social  structure  of 
the  municipality. 

The  Prefect  (Mayor),  Sr.  Pedro 
Falabella,  is  giving  his  moral  support 
to  the  project.  Agricultural  technol- 
ogists from  the  federally  sponsored 
organization,  ACAR-Amazonas,  re- 


Professor  Geraldo  finds  time  to  give  classes 
in  agricultural  theory  when  he  is  not  working 
on  the  experimental  farm. 


cently  visited  the  Centre.  The  orga- 
nizers of  the  Centre  are  already  sending 
vegetables  to  Itacoatiara,  eleven  hours 
distant  by  boat  from  Urucara.  They  are 
aware  of  the  need  of  cooperation  and 
of  the  gigantic  tasks  ahead.  The  Centre 
is  situated  on  high  ground,  which  neces- 
sitates irrigation,  constant  supply  of 
seeds,  fertilizer  — in  a word,  human, 
technical  and  financial  resources.  This 
bold  plan  will  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  for 
the  man  in  our  interior  — a sufficient 
source  of  proper  food,  one  of  the  essen- 
tials for  integral  development.  ■ 

(This  is  a translation  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  Do\ 
Commercio,  Manaus,  Amazonas.)  f 
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Where  that  Morning  Cup  of  Coffee  Begins 

John  Cheng,  SFM 

comes  along  the  magic  cry  “to  the  hills” 
fills  the  air.  And  after  the  season,  when 
they  come  back  to  town,  their  talk  is  all 
about  coffee  and  their  many  expe- 
riences “up  there.”  Intrigued  by  this 
aspect  of  their  lives,  I decided  to  spend 
a week  with  them  in  the  mountains. 

The  trip  started  off  smoothly  enough. 
I was  driven  to  the  foothills  and  there 
I was  met  by  a guide  with  a mule.  It 
was  slow  going.  The  path  was  a narrow 
trail.  On  one  side  sheer  cliff;  on  the 
other  side  a drop  of  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
The  plantations  are  laced  together  by 
mountain  streams,  brooks  and  springs 
of  cool  clear  water  that  zig  zag  their 
way  down  to  the  sea.  The  houses  are 
usually  built  close  to  the  mountain 
streams  almost  hidden  among  the  tall 
coffee  trees.  In  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  deep  into  the  plantation  to 
find  a spot  that  is  large  enough  for  a 
few  houses  and  a drying  field.  Along 
the  route  one  comes  across  water 
chutes  made  of  bamboo  leading  to  their 
homes.  Some  of  those  chutes  extend  up 
to  as  much  as  a half  a kilometer  in 
length. 

In  each  homestead  there  is  always  a 
cement  tank  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments. One  side  of  the  tank  is  filled 
with  water  and  the  coffee  beans  are 
poured  into  it  to  be  washed.  After 
washing,  the  beans  are  fed  into  a hand- 
cranked  grinding  machine  mounted  on 
top  of  the  other  compartment.  The 
grinder  peels  off  the  red  skin  of  the 
beans  which  are  whitish  when  they  are 
fresh  but  will  eventually  turn  greyish 


Bani  is  a prosperous  town  by  Domin- 
ican standards.  Although  most  of 

I the  wealth  is  still  concentrated  in  a few 
hands  there  are  many  small  land 
owners  in  the  area.  And  for  those 
whose  properties  stretch  along  the 
rivers  or  irrigation  canals,  life  is  diffi- 
cult but  fairly  tolerable. 

But  mostly,  Bani  is  a coffee  town. 
Nearly  everyone  here  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  coffee  crop.  The 
property  owners  depend  on  it  for  their 
||  source  of  cash;  the  store  owners  and 
1 tradesmen  do  most  of  their  business 
j during  the  harvest  season,  and  even  the 
I poorest  can  earn  some  cash  by  picking 
j coffee.  So  every  year  when  August 


the  beans  the  workers  bend  the  branches. 
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The  beans  are  washed  and  then  ground  by 
this  hand-cranked  grinding  machine. 


The  best  place  to  dry  coffee  is  out  in  the  sun. 


brown  when  they  dry  out.  The  beans 
are  then  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  After 
ten  to  twelve  hours  of  hot  sun  the 
beans  are  bone  dry  and  ready  to  be 
loaded  onto  mules  and  hauled  down  to 
one  of  the  buying  centers  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain. 

It  was  quite  an  impressive  sight  to 
see  those  sure-footed  animals,  heavily 
laden  with  sacks  of  coffee  pacing  their 
way  down  the  narrow  twisting  trails. 
Once  the  coffee  has  been  delivered  to 
the  centers  it  is  then  transported  by 
truck  to  a local  factory.  There  the 
coffee  is  once  again  spread  out  in  the 
sun  to  drain  it  of  the  last  drop  of  mois- 
ture. The  coffee  is  then  graded  and  the 
highest  quality  product  is  set  aside  for 
export.  From  field  to  the  package  takes 
five  months. 

One  thing  I learned  from  the  trip 
was  how  incredibly  hard  and  lonely  the 
life  is  for  those  people  up  in  the  hills. 
Since  the  coffee  season  usually  extends 
well  into  January,  the  workers  and  their 
families  must  spend  Christmas  and 
New  Year  in  isolation,  far  from  all  the 
festivities.  Naturally  this  is  especially 
hard  for  the  children.  But  perhaps  the 
deepest  impression  for  me  was  in  ob- 
serving just  how  much  those  people 
depend  on  people  and  forces  outside 
themselves  to  survive. 

Like  farmers  everywhere  they  de- 


pend on  the  weather  for  the  crop.  Some  ; 
years  even  after  four  or  five  months  of  ' 
hard,  back-breaking  work  they  have  | 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  The  reason  for  | 
this  is  that  the  coffee  workers*  have  no  ! 
say  in  how  much  coffee  they  may  sell 
or  at  what  price.  These  important 
matters  on  which  their  very  survival 
depends  are  determined  by  a group  of 
businessmen  sitting  comfortably  in  a 
board  room  in  London.  The  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Control  Board  consists 
mainly  of  representatives  from  the  pur- 
chasing countries  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  is  this  board  which  assigns 
the  coffee  quota  for  each  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries. 

Both  the  price  and  the  quota  fluc- 
tuate considerably  from  year  to  year. 
For  example  two  years  ago,  Brazil  had  : 
a poor  crop  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic sold  all  the  coffee  they  produced. 
This  demand  drove  the  price  up  to  $50 
a hundred-weight.  However,  last  year  ■ 
the  quota  for  this  country  was  drasti- 
cally reduced.  As  a result,  the  country  ; 
was  stuck  with  a huge  surplus.  All  the 
warehouses  were  filled  to  the  brim.  The  i 
middlemen  simply  stopped  buying  j 
coffee.  But  those  desperate  enough  sold 
out  at  $28  a hundred-weight,  even 
though  the  going  price  at  the  interna- 
tional market  was  pegged  at  $43.  After  T ' 
taking  out  $12  for  expenses,  the 
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farmers  last  year  cleared  $16  for  each 

[hundred  pounds.  Since  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  harvest  between 
five  hundred  and  four  thousand  pounds 
each  year,  after  five  months  of  hard 
, work  their  earnings  ranged  from  $80 
to  $640  last  year. 

A few  years  ago  a group  of  farmers 
with  small  holdings  banded  together  to 
form  a co-op.  There  was  a great  deal  of 
optimism  at  the  time  and  it  seemed  that 
finally  the  poor  were  to  be  freed  from 
j the  exploitation  of  the  middleman.  But 
I things  are  never  that  simple.  The  people 
I had  not  reckoned  with  the  bulldog 
I tenacity  with  which  the  capitalistic  sys- 
I tern  protects  its  own  interests.  When 
I the  co-op  was  begun,  praise  came  from 
I every  sector.  Even  important  people 
I from  the  capital  came  down  to  pay  lip 
I service.  However,  as  soon  as  it  became 
I evident  that  the  co-op  was  going  to 
grow,  the  resistance  movement  began. 

I Gradually,  the  co-op  found  it  more  and 
; more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary 
loans  to  finance  its  members.  The 
I advance  money  to  tide  him  over  until 
I the  harvest.  As  a result,  many  of  these 
I farmers  were  forced  to  go  back  to  the 
I banks  and  other  agencies  either  did  not 
I have  sufficient  funds  at  the  moment  or 
the  funds  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 
real  help.  And  for  the  small  farmer  who 
has  no  ready  capital  for  operating  ex- 
penses it  is  essential  that  he  have  some 
advance  money  to  tide  him  over  until 
the  harvest.  As  a result,  many  of  these 
farmers  were  forced  to  go  back  to  the 
middleman  and  he  of  course  offered 
them  loans  at  an  exorbitant  interest 
rate. 

Another  problem  the  co-op  encoun- 
tered was  in  marketing.  Because  the 
coffee  industry  in  this  country  is  at  the 


mercy  of  the  quota  system,  each  year 
all  the  exporting  firms  compete  with 
each  other  for  a share  of  that  quota. 
The  biggest  firms  with  a lot  of  influen- 
tial connections  at  the  top  usually  get 
the  lion’s  share,  and  the  poor  co-ops 
usually  end  up  with  nothing  but  the 
crumbs.  Sometimes  the  members  have 
to  wait  four  or  five  months  before  they 
get  paid.  This  causes  a great  deal  of 
tension  among  them,  and  the  more 
short-sighted  ones  even  abandon  the 
cooperative  because  of  it. 

What  is  the  solution?  More  and 
more  people  are  advocating  drastic 
change  in  the  system  itself.  For  they 
insist  that  as  long  as  the  poor  are  in  a 
state  of  dependency  there  is  little  hope 
for  self-determination.  ■ 


Yes,  you  CAN  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it. 

Learn  about  our  ANNUITY  PLAN, 
whereby  you  can  (1)  help  the  mis- 
sions with  that  bond  or  stock  or 
bank  account  and  (2)  still  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  from  6.5%  to 
12%  depending  on  your  age. 


Please  send  me  your  Annuity  leaflet, 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name 

Address 
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MINUTE... 


A healthy  person  wants  more  than  se- 
curity and  any  kind  of  meaningful 
Christianity  is  filled  with  risk.  But  the 
healthy  person,  the  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  life  passes  up  the  profession 
that  can  offer  womb-like  protection. 
He  wants  to  live  and  the  only  success- 
ful way  to  do  that  is  by  not  being  afraid 
to  die. 

* * * 

Every  despotism  has  a specially  keen 

and  hostile  instinct  for  whatever  keeps 

up  human  dignity  and  independence. 

* * * 

If  people  around  you  are  spiteful  and 
callous  and  will  not  hear  you,  fall  down 
before  them  and  beg  their  forgiveness; 
for  in  truth  you  are  to  blame  for  their 
not  wanting  to  hear  you. 

— Dostoievsky 

* * * 

If  a priest’s  celibacy  does  not  continue 
in  him  as  a free  and  total  self-surrender 
there  is  no  liberation  of  his  self  at  any 
deep  personal  level  and  he  will  not  be 
free  for  service;  not  free  for  love.  He 
will  have  nothing  personal  to  give  to 
men. 

* * * 

We  must  become  holy  not  because  we 


want  to  feel  holy  but  because  Christ"^ 
must  be  able  to  live  his  life  fully  in  us. 
We  are  to  be  all  love,  all  faith,  all  purity 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  we  serve.  : 
— Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  ' 

* ♦ ' 


We  are  all  molded  and  remolded  by  | 
those  who  have  loved  us  and  though  ■ 
that  love  may  pass  we  remain  nonethe-  | 
less,  their  work.  No  love,  no  friendship 
can  ever  cross  the  path  of  our  destiny  I 
without  leaving  some  mark  upon  it  I 
forever.  I 


— F.  Mauriac 

* sf: 

The  impatient  lady  had  been  trying  on 
shoes  all  afternoon  and  the  weary 
clerks  were  kept  busy  toting  boxes  as 
she  continued  to  complain:  “Why  is  it 
that  I never  get  what  I’m  looking  for 
when  I come  into  this  shop?” 

One  of  the  clerks  just  shook  his  head 
and  looked  at  her  intently  and  sighed: 
“Maybe  it’s  because  we’re  all  too 
polite.” 

* * * 


1 


Your  desk  is  a mess. 

That’s  not  true.  I know  exactly  what 
everything  is  under. 

* * * 

Artists  know  that  they  are  engaged  in 
making  models  of  situations  that  have 
not  yet  matured  in  the  society  at  large. 
In  their  artistic  play,  they  discovered 
what  is  actually  happening  and  thus 
they  appear  to  be  ahead  of  their  time. 
Artists  always  look  at  the  present  time 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  preceding 
age.  General  Staffs  are  always  magnif- 
icently prepared  to  figfit  the  previous 
war. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

On  May  6th  of  this  year  about 
70,000  people  turned  out  to  take 
! part  in  the  “Miles  for  Millions”  walk 
in  Toronto.  Participants  for  the  27.6 
i mile  trek  were  from  all  stations  of  life, 
from  different  ethnic  backgrounds, 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  from 
every  age  group.  However,  they  did 
I have  one  thing  in  common.  They 
[ wanted  to  share  — to  help  others. 
The  idea  of  a “walk”  all  began  back 
in  Britain  in  1965.  Young  people,  very 
much  aware  of  the  needs  in  under- 
developed countries,  wanted  to  help. 
They  had  no  money.  They  did  however 
have  enthusiasm,  energy  and  high  ideals 
i|  and  came  up  with  an  idea  — a tough, 
I physical  test  — a walk  for  which  they 
I would  ask  others  to  sponsor  them  for 


so  much  a mile. 

The  idea  caught  on.  In  1967  it  was 
introduced  to  Canada  with  Ottawa’s 
centennial  walk.  Today  there  are  70 
such  walks  annually  throughout 
Canada.  Today  over  40  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  raise  money  in  this 
way  to  help  others. 

This  idea  succeeded  far  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  British  youths 
who  thought  it  might  work.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  collected  and  sent  to 
assist  in  relieving  hunger,  ignorance 
and  illness  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  Asia,  Central  and  South 
America.  What  a wonderful  opportu- 
nity it  has  provided  for  many  people  to 
assist  their  poor  brother.  May  we  con- 
gratulate all  the  walkers  and  sponsors 
who  band  together  each  year  to  assist 
in  this  most  worthy  project.  ■ 


A tough  physical  test. 


Resting  sore  feet. 
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THE 

TH  : 


Missionaries  — like  fright- 
ened  lambs — thrust  into  a 
different  cultural  situation. 


IV hen  he  went  out  after  this,  He  (Jesus) 
noticed  a tax  collector,  Levi  by  name, 
sitting  by  the  customs  house  and  said 
to  him,  ‘^Follow  me/"  And  leaving 
everything  he  (Levi)  got  up  and  fol- 
lowed Him. 

— Luke  5:27 

To  follow  Jesus  means  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps;  to  put  our  feet  into 
the  prints  he  has  left  behind  as  he  goes 
before  us.  Because  religion  in  the  west- 
ern world  is  highly  organized  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  priest  to  be  so  occu- 
pied in  dispensing  the  sacraments  and 
handing  on  the  teachings  of  Christ  that 
he  neglects  to  say:  “Follow  my  ex- 
ample.” On  the  other  hand  religion  in 
the  East  has  never  been  organized  to 
this  extent. 

If  for  example,  a person  in  the 
Eastern  tradition  wished  to  grow  spir- 
itually he  would  attach  himself  to  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  a religious 
leader.  The  neophyte  would  then  at- 
tempt to  learn  the  secret  of  spirituality 
from  that  man.  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  then  to  discover  that  the  Japa- 
nese people  are  more  inclined  to  follow 
a spiritual  man  than  an  organization. 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  ji 
this  then  is  that  the  missionary  is  chal- 
lenged to  make  footprints  which  lead 
to  Christ  rather  than  merely  handing  | 
on  his  teachings  and  dispensing  his 
sacraments.  In  the  gospel  of  St.  John  ^ 
the  image  of  the  Church  is  Jesus,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  going  on  ahead  of  his 
flock.  There  are  no  fences  or  pens. 
Structures  seem  unimportant  when 
compared  with  the  example  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  advancing  before  his  i 
flock.  This  seems  to  be  the  ideal  image 
for  the  Orient  — a Shepherd  who  tests 
every  foot  along  the  way  so  that  others 
can  follow  him  in  safety  and  con-  i 
fidence. 

Our  Lord  told  his  followers  that  they  ■ 
would  be  like  lambs  among  wolves.  i 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  would  know  the  J] 
same  terror  and  helplessness  as  these 
lambs.  Since  the  language  is  so  elusive  ’ 
and  the  culture  so  different,  the  mis-  - 
sionary  in  Japan  frequently  feels  like 
the  little  lamb  especially  during  the  first  i 
few  years.  r 

The  condition  very  often  proves  to  I 
be  an  advantage  rather  than  a disad-  j 
vantage.  There  exists  in  human  natur^  L 
a tendency  to  cheer  for  the  underdog*^  I 
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Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 


He  came  as  one  who  serves  and  he 
dared  to  trust  those  who  could  not 
be  trusted. 


I and  to  run  to  the  aid  of  the  helpless 
while  keeping  aloof  from  the  mighty, 
i An  example  may  make  the  meaning 
y clearer.  Some  years  back  a few  of  us 
^ decided  to  take  up  golf  on  our  day  off. 

* We  didn’t  know  how  to  play  and  we 

had  very  little  equipment.  Japanese 
; players  at  first  stood  around  at  the  first 
i tee  saying  nothing  but  watching  us 
curiously.  They  seemed  to  be  expecting 
? an  Arnold  Palmer  or  a Sam  Snead.  But 
'<  when  they  realized  that  they  were  su- 
I perior  to  us  and  that  we  presented  no 
threat  to  them  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  be  nice  to  us.  I feel  sure  that  if 
f we  had  come  up  with  a skilful  per- 
’ formance  they  would  never  have  ap- 
; proached  us  and  certainly  would  not 
I have  come  to  our  assistance  in  so  many 
I different  ways. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  not  pros 
' who  know  how  to  make  all  the  right 
i moves  but  rather  they  are  enthusiastic 
amateurs  who  make  all  kinds  of  mis- 
takes but  give  their  very  best  effort.  It 
is  this  honest  struggle  which  appeals  to 
people. 

Japan  is  a hierarchical  society.  There 
is  a pecking  order.  The  one  who  is 
i higher  up  feels  justified  in  giving  orders 


to  the  one  below.  And  the  one  below 
feels  compelled  to  fall  in  line.  The 
younger  members  of  the  University 
tennis  team  pick  up  the  balls  for  the 
older  ones.  On  a hockey  team  it  is  not 
unusual  for  an  older  player  to  toss  his 
skates  at  a young  player  with  orders  to 
get  them  sharpened. 

The  Christian  Community  can  never 
be  like  that.  Jesus  has  cautioned  the 
oldest  to  become  as  the  youngest  and 
the  greatest  to  become  as  the  least. 
Jesus  posed  a question:  “Who  is 
greater,  he  that  sits  at  table  or  he  who 
waits  at  table?”  He  pointed  out  that  he 
had  been  with  them  as  one  who  waits 
at  table.  Because  this  hierarchical  men- 
tality is  so  much  in  evidence  in  Japan  it 
seems  clear  that  missionaries  in  Japan 
must  suppress  everything  that  resem- 
bles an  authority  figure  and  become  in 
a very  real  way  as  those  who  wait  at 
table. 

Jesus  trusted  people  even  when  they 
were  obviously  not  worthy  of  such 
trust.  When  Peter  declared  in  the  upper 
room  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  Jesus 
he  was  not  ridiculed  or  rebuked.  Christ 
told  Peter  that  Peter  would  deny  him 
three  times  but  that  Jesus  had  prayed 
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for  Peter  that  his  faith  would  be 
strengthened  and  that  Peter  in  turn 
would  strengthen  his  fellow  disciples. 
Peter  was  a very  weak  man  but  Jesus 
trusted  him  and  made  him  the  rock;  the 
rock  that  others  could  lean  on  for  sup- 
port. In  the  formation  of  Christian 
communities  it  is  vital  that  the  mis- 
sionary trust  others.  We  should  trust 
people  even  when  we  know  that  they 
are  not  trustworthy.  It  is  only  by  trust- 
ing them  that  we  can  make  them 
worthy  of  our  confidence  and  trust.  It 
is  no  secret  that  we  tend  to  judge  others 
harshly.  We  must  change  that  tendency 
to  one  of  implicit  trust  in  others. 

We  must  continually  challenge  our- 
selves to  do  what  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  man  with  the  ten  talents, 
after  all,  went  out  and  earned  another 
ten  and  was  doubly  enriched  for  his 
efforts.  The  man  with  one  talent  con- 
versely buried  that  talent  in  the  ground 
and  even  that  single  talent  was  taken 
from  him  for  his  apathetic  attitude.  In 
the  service  of  Christ  it  seems  that  we 
must  always  go  well  beyond  what  ap- 
pears to  be  our  capacity.  We  must  do 
the  half-impossible  and  only  in  this 
way  can  we  grow  spiritually  rich. 

When  Paul  made  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  elders  at  Ephesus.  They  were  all 
crying  and  they  hugged  Paul  and  kissed 
him  affectionately  as  they  bid  him  fare- 
well. They  were  especially  saddened  by 
the  finality  of  it  all.  Paul  had  said 
plainly  that  they  would  never  see  him 
again.  No  further  proof  is  required  to 
establish  that  Paul  was  loved  by  his 
people. 

A missionary’s  love  must  be  warm; 
it  must  be  deep  and  it  must  be  all- 
embracing.  The  love  of  a Japanese  per- 
son is  warm  and  deep  but  it  it  restricted 


to  his  family;  it  is  not  wide.  This  is  not^. 
unusual  but  is  rather  the  all  too  com- 
mon state  of  the  human  condition.  I 

Stationed  here  in  Osaka  I am  sepa-;jl 
rated  from  most  of  our  priests  and  so  ;^ 
quite  often  on  my  day  off  I go  out  to  a^ 
small  nine-hole  golf  course  and  team  ■ 
up  with  whoever  happens  along.  One 
fellow  I met  in  this  way  phones  me 
from  time  to  time  and  asks  if  I am 
going  out  to  the  course.  I remember 
one  Monday  I was  unable  to  go  and 
when  I told  him  the  bad  news'  he 
sounded  a little  sad.  I reassured  him  as 
best  I could  by  suggesting  that  he  go 
out  alone  and  play  along  with  who- 
ever he  happened  to  meet.  He  agreed 
somewhat  reluctantly  because  as  he  put 
it,  he  would  not  know  their  ‘kimochi’ 
(feeling  or  disposition) . 

There  is  this  tendency  in  all  of  us  to  i 
stay  in  our  own  little  world.  We  are  j 
somehow  afraid  of  those  whom  we  do 
not  know.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite 
revealing  to  observe  that  in  Luke’s 
Gospel  Jesus  is  always  in  the  middle  of 
the  crowd.  The  missionary  then  must 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  as  well. 
His  love  for  people  must  be  warm, 
deep  and  wide.  As  foreigners  in  Japan 
missionaries  have  a rare  opportunity  to 
be  representatives  of  the  whole  human 
family.  ■ 


We  need  postage  stamps  — used 
ones.  We  know  there  are  lots  of 
them  around.  In  fact,  thousands  of 
them  are  thrown  away  every  day. 

Stamps  of  any  denomination,  from 
any  country,  including  Canada  would  , 
be  appreciated.  Just  leave  about  a quar-  ■ 
ter  of  an  inch  of  paper  around  the  j 
stamps  and  mail  us  as  many  as  you  can^^: 
Thank  you  very  much.  .S 
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Yakusari  Community  Center 


THE  YAKUSARI  CENTRE 


Do  all  you  can  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  by  the  peace  that  binds  you 
together.  There  is  one  Body,  one  Spirit, 
just  as  you  were  all  called  into  one  and 
the  same  hope  when  you  were  called. 
There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism, and  one  God  who  is  Father  of  all, 
over  all,  through  all  and  within  all. 

— Ephesians  4:3-6 

Some  months  back  Father  Bob  Ling 
watched  a dream  come  to  life  in 
Yakusari,  Black  Bush  Polder.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  been  aware  of  a real 
need  for  a community  center  in  that 
out  of  the  way  town.  With  a very  gen- 
erous response  from  you  kind  people  in 
Canada  Father  Ling  was  able  to  con- 
struct a center  along  very  simple  but 
functional  lines  for  all  the  community. 

In  a moving  inter-faith  type  opening 
ceremony  which  involved  Christians, 


Muslims  and  Hindus  the  center  became 
a reality  for  all  the  townspeople.  Hope- 
fully in  the  years  to  come  this  Com- 
munity Center  will  be  the  means  of 
uniting  all  the  people  for  common 
causes. 

It  is  obvious  that  genuine  dialogue 
can  only  take  place  between  people  of 
different  faiths  when  they  are  all  work- 
ing together  to  meet  the  felt  needs  of 
the  community. 

As  long  as  this  Center  remains  open 
to  all  and  does  not  cater  to  one  sect 
more  than  another  many  of  the  small 
and  petty  things  that  divide  the  people 
may  indeed  be  swept  away  on  the  flood 
of  mutual  understanding  and  concern. 
With  petty  differences  out  of  the  way  it 
may  even  be  possible  at  some  future 
date  to  discuss  theology  and  divine 
revelation  openly  without  bitterness  or 
hostility.  ■ 
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The  entertainment  S 


Bishop  Singh  cutting  the  ribbon  to  open  the  Yakusari 
Center, 


Pandit  Sharma  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Hindus  in 
the  community. 
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and  enthusiastic. 


Muslim  priest,  Mouivi  Kadir,  addressed  the  gathering.  On  far 
right  is  Mr.  David  Sebalick,  who  represented  the  government. 


(From  I.  to  r.)  Bishop 
Singh,  Frank  Thornley, 
SFM,  and  Muslim  priest 
Mouivi  Kadir,  watch  the 
opening  day  Show. 
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CANADA'S 
EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 
WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA 


THE  CBC  SHOULD  STATION  COR- 
RESPONDENTS ON  A PERMA- 
NENT BASIS  IN  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  LATIN-AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  abbre- 
viated accounts  dealing  with  nine 
recommendations  made  in  a brief  to 
the  Canadian  Government  by  a group 
of  Canadian  Oblate  Missionaries  and 
volunteers  engaged  in  development 
work  in  various  Latin  American 
countries. 


It  is  distressingly  amazing  that  the 
CBC  has  not  seen  fit  to  post  a single 
permanent  correspondent  in  any  coun- 
try of  Latin  America  as  it  has  done  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  mass  media  seldom  deal  with 
the  big  problems  and  the  main  social 
currents  of  Latin  America.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Cana- 
dian public  is  so  badly  informed  about 
the  true  living  conditions  of  the  265 
million  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
that  we  look  upon  as  our  neighbours. 
There  are,  in  round  numbers,  3000 
Canadians  devoting  their  talents  and 
energies  to  the  betterment  of  these  con- 
ditions. Whenever  they  return  to  their 
country  they  are  disconcerted  by  the 
ignorance  of  Canadians  relative  to 
these  people  among  whom  they  have 
lived. 

Yet  the  Canadian  people  are  eager 
to  be  better  informed.  A certain  pro- 
portion has  already  been  made  aware 
of  the  situation  through  personal  con- 
tacts with  Canadian  Missionaries  and 
lay  volunteer  workers.  Yet  they  want 
to  know  more.  They  also  want  to  know 
what  Canada  is  doing,  and  what  more 
it  proposes  to  do,  in  order  to  improve 
the  distressing  conditions  of  these 
people.  We  suggest  that  the  CBC  has 
an  obligation  to  satisfy  this  desire  for 
more  and  better  information.  ■ 
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A RISKY 
BUSINESS 


Ian  H.  Brown 


The  old  and  the  new  at  Queen  Street  Mental  Health 
Centre. 


Have  you  taken  any  risks  lately?  I 
mean  the  kinds  of  risk  that  lay 
you  wide  open  to  new  experiences. 

There  is  an  enterprise  that  specializes 
i in  offering  precisely  these  kinds  of  risk 
i to  clergymen  and  theological  students. 
It  offers  a programme  that  invites  its 
participants  to  grapple  at  once  with  the 
core  issues  of  ministry  and  the  clergy- 
I man’s  own  inner  dynamics. 

And  this  is  risky?  You’d  better  be- 
lieve it.  There  is  no  saying  what  might 
happen  when  a clergyman  starts  taking 
ministry  seriously.  All  kinds  of  energy 
is  unleashed  when  he  discards  his  sterile 
caricature  and  claims  his  own  robust 
humanity. 

The  setting  for  this  ‘risk  in  ministry’ 
experience  is  the  Queen  Street  Mental 
Health  Centre.  It  stands  in  a seedy, 
noisy,  colourful  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Toronto.  For  more  than  a century  it 
has  offered  both  sanctuary  and  hope  to 
an  endless  stream  of  desperate  men 
and.  women. 

Currently  the  Centre  is  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  upheaval.  It  is  leaving 
forever  the  grim,  scarred,  decaying 
buildings  that  link  it  with  another  era. 
It  is  stepping  into  sparkling,  concrete 
and  glass  structures  that  hopefully  will 
r mean  the  improvement  of  its  services 


in  the  community. 

However,  one  fact  of  life  remains 
constant  in  spite  of  the  changes.  Queen 
Street  Mental  Health  Centre  continues 
to  be  a needy  human  community  wide 
open  to  Christian  ministry.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  now  the  chaplains’  depart- 
ment has  been  active  and  effective  in 
taking  the  compassion  of  Christ  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  left  ‘half  dead’  by  a callous 
society. 

Heading  up  this  chaplains’  depart- 
ment is  a maverick,  Anglican  priest. 
With  his  long  greying  hair,  his  lush 
sideburns,  his  bright,  mod  clothes  and 
swinging  style,  Bert  Massiah  sets  the 
mood  for  his  department.  Its  job  is  to 
share  good  news.  Under  Massiah’s 
leadership  this  ministry  is  exercised 
with  an  unlikely  mixture  of  joy,  hard- 
nosed  realism,  love  and  guts. 

Integrated  into  this  highly  functional 
ministry  is  a well-developed  program 
of  Supervised  Pastoral  Education.  This 
is  the  official  structure  which  promotes 
the  ‘risk  in  ministry’  experience.  Fully 
accredited  with  the  Canadian  Council 
for  Supervised  Pastoral  Education  the 
program  at  Queen  Street  offers  training 
up  to  the  level  of  Chaplain  Supervisor. 

There  are  three  phases  to  the 
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Resident  Chaplain,  Fr.  Pat  McDonough,  SFM, 
shown  counselling  a patient. 


program. 

The  first  offers  to  seminarians  an 
elementary  level  of  training  in  pastoral 
ministry.  This  involves  one  half  day 
per  week  for  twenty-four  weeks  and 
takes  place  during  regular  term  time. 
Many  seminaries  regard  this  as  a credit 
course  and  a pre-requisite  for 
graduation. 

The  second  phase  is  the  very  inten- 
sive three-month,  five-days-a-week,  Be- 
ginning Quarter,  held  during  May, 
June  and  July.  This  is  the  real  tough, 
make  or  break  experience,  demanding 
of  its  students  the  willingness  to  risk 
everything. 

Six  students  and  one  supervisor  form 
the  essential  ingredients  for  this  course. 
The  students  are  either  parish  clergy, 
chaplains  (male  or  female)  or  theo- 
logical students  getting  ready  for  ordi- 
nation. The  students  are  assigned  to 
specific  wards  of  the  hospital:  Their 
mandate  is  clear.  They  are  responsible 
to  deliver  ministry  to  everyone  involved 
in  the  life  of  that  ward. 

The  key  to  their  learning  is  their 
relationship  with  the  supervisor.  He  is 
consultant,  catalyst,  confidant,  devil’s 
advocate  and  teacher  all  rolled  into  one. 


The  program  itself  utilizes  several  . 
learning  tools.  The  most  obvious  is  the 
written  verbatim  report  of  an  actual 
pastoral  counselling  situation.  Through 
his  supervisor’s  frank  comments  on 
these  reports  and  their  exposure  in  role- 
playing  seminars  the  student’s  function- 
ing is  kept  under  constant  scrutiny. 

Weekly  the  student  must  submit  for 
comment  a Critical  Incident  Report 
dealing  with  the  major  crisis  of  the  past 
week.  This  exercise  allows  the  student 
to  start  the  difficult  and  often  painful 
process  of  assessing  his  own  inner 
workings.  He  becomes  aware  of  him- 
self as  a person  with  certain  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  He  begins  to  catch  I 
himself  in  moments  of  stress  and  so 
measure  his  ability  to  cope  with  ■ 
anxiety,  joy,  anger,  depression,  etc.  | 

In  addition  there  are  two  major  ^ 
assignments  which  test  the  student’s  ; 
ability  to  observe,  conceptualize  and  i 
evaluate.  The  first  of  these  is  a case  ’ 
study  of  a fellow  student.  This  has  the  I 
added  expectation  that  the  student  de-  | 
velop  at  least  one  in-depth  relationship  ; 
during  his  training.  The  second  assign-  | 
ment  is  a sociological  study  of  his  ward.  \ 
This  causes  the  student  to  take  an  over-  ; 
view  of  the  total  interaction  of  the 
setting  in  which  his  ministry  is  being 
practised.  These  assignments  plus 
selected  reading  and  a few  lectures 
form  the  technique  oriented,  intellec- 
tual input  into  the  program. 

At  the  gut-level  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  commit  himself  to  significant  ’ 
relationships  with  patients,  staff,  his  | 
supervisor  and  peers.  It  is  with  his  ^ 
supervisor  and  peers  that  most  of  the  | 
interpersonal  work  is  done.  Weekly  j 
each  student  meets  with  his  supervisor  j 
for  one  hour  of  personal  supervision.  | 

i 

I 
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i There  is  no  set  agenda.  Anything  goes. 

I The  responsibility  rests  largely  on  the 
! student  to  exploit  his  supervisor’s  ex- 
pertise to  his  own  benefit.  Daily  the 
students  and  the  supervisor  meet  for 
one  and  a half  hours  on  group  sensi- 
tivity training.  In  many  ways  this  daily 
group  process  is  the  base  on  which  the 
entire  program  rests. 

It  is  the  group  process  that  seeks  to 
help  the  student  integrate  into  his  func- 
tioning everything  that  happens  to  him 
! during  training.  The  focus  is  himself  in 
I responsible  relationship  with  his  peers. 

I He  is  held  strictly  accountable  for  his 
I opinions,  feelings  and  actions.  This  is 
I the  real  eyeball  to  eyeball  stuff.  It  is 
i sheer,  honest-to-goodness,  sweaty,  hard 
! work.  Above  all  it  requires  that  every 
member  of  the  group  take  a risk  with 
I himself.  It  means  taking  the  risk  of 
being  absolutely  honest,  trusting  and 
vulnerable.  Painful  though  this  expe- 
! rience  is,  the  rewards  to  the  committed 
clergyman  are  immeasurable.  For  most 
it  starts  a process  of  exciting  personal 
I growth  and  opens  up  new  dimensions 
j of  effectiveness  in  ministry. 

I The  third  phase  of  training  offered 
I at  Queen  Street  is  the  residency  pro- 
I gram.  This  phase  is  open  to  students 
i who  should  have  completed  at  least 
j one  quarter  of  Beginning  training. 
I Ideally  students  in  this  program  should 
! also  have  substantial  practical  parish 
I experience  behind  them. 

1 The  residency  program  includes  all 
I the  features  of  the  Beginning  Quarter 
I as  outlined  above.  There  are  two  main 
! differences.  First  the  residency  ‘year’ 
i lasts  from  September  to  April  thus  giv- 
j ing  students  time  for  assimilation  and 
I reflection.  Second,  because  students  are 
I generally  more  experienced  they  are 


expected  to  work  more  intensively,  in 
a less  structured  routine  and  on  their 
own  initiative.  There  is  a lot  of  elas- 
ticity in  this  program.  Each  student  can 
have  a significant  say  in  the  content  of 
his  training.  He  can  tailor  his  training 
to  suit  his  own  vocational  goals. 

Some  people  use  the  residency  pro- 
gram as  a way  of  upgrading  their  func- 
tioning as  parish  priests.  Others  are 
definitely  seeking  accreditation  as  insti- 
tutional chaplains.  Yet  others  are  aim- 
ing to  become  Chaplain  Supervisors. 

This  kind  of  program  provides  an 
excellent  way  of  using  a sabbatical 
leave  from  parish  or  institutional  min- 
istry. Quite  a number  of  missionaries 
on  furlough  have  also  participated  in 
the  programme.  It  is  important  that 
students  should  be  free  from  outside 
commitments  if  they  are  to  benefit  fully 
from  the  training.  The  current  resi- 
dency program  at  Queen  Street  can 
accommodate  up  to  six  students.  Four 
of  these  residency  positions  carry  a 
small  stipend. 

In  closing  it  should  be  stated  quite 
clearly  that  Supervised  Pastoral  Educa- 
tion is  not  suitable  for  every  clergyman. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  grow  and 
ready  to  gamble  with  yourself  as  part 
of  your  commitment  to  ministry  then 
you  are  ready  for  a ‘risk  in  ministry’ 
experience  at  Queen  Street  Mental 
Health  Centre. 

Full  details  of  courses  mentioned  in 
this  article  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  following  address: 

Rev.  H.  A.  C.  Massiah, 

Chaplains’  Dept., 

Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre, 

999  Queen  Street  West, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
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SUMO 


--  NOT 
EVERYONE 
MAKES  IT! 

I 

I 

TO  say  that  Japanese  Sumo  is  j 
nothing  more  than  one  mammoth 
man  trying  to  lift  his  opponent  up  and  | 
out  of  the  circle  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  football  is  twelve  otherwise  intel- 
ligent men  trying  to  move  a chunk  of 
inflated  pigskin  ten  yards  without  being 
pulverized  in  the  attempt.  About  five,  L 
years  ago  a young  Hawaiian  was  the  I 


A 
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first  foreigner  to  successfully  break  into 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  Japanese 
and  become  a potential  Sumo  cham- 
pion. But  before  you  leave  for  Japan, 
it  might  be  well  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  experience  of  two 
young  men  from  Brazil  who  found 
Sumo  wrestling  to  be  a lot  harder  than 
it  looks. 

The  two  Brazilians  arrived  in  Japan 
the  same  year  that  I did  — in  1959.  Of 
the  two,  Haruyoshi  Watari  seemed  to 
have  the  best  chance  of  becoming  a 
Sumo  wrestler.  He  was  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  he  weighed  in  at  an  im- 
pressive 265  pounds.  His  companion, 
Carlos  Ungaro,  was  not  Japanese  but 
Italian  and  he  weighed  only  158 
pounds.  They  both  joined  the  Tikitsu- 
kaze  stable  in  Nagoya  and  almost 
immediately  began  to  appreciate  just 
how  difficult  it  was  going  to  be.  The 
practices  were  gruelling  and  they  had 
not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the 
strange  surroundings.  Watari  was 
twenty-one  years  old  and  Ungaro  was 
only  seventeen.  Neither  man  was  able 
to  speak  Japanese  but  they  were  in  a 
learning  situation. 

The  novice  or  literally  the  “disciple” 
begins  his  gruelling  apprenticeship  as 
squire  to  the  older  wrestlers.  He  and 
his  fellow  “pledges”  cook  the  meals, 
clean  the  club  house,  soap  the  backs  of 
senior  wrestlers,  carry  their  bags  and 
always  wrestle  and  eat,  wrestle  and  eat. 

Ungaro  because  of  his  insufficient 
weight,  was  not  allowed  to  practice  and 
confined  himself  to  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  his  new  environment.  Watari, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  entered  into  the 
Tokyo  tourney  and  had  what  was 
called  by  the  commentators  a dismal 
performance.  He  was  a proud  young 


man  and  did  not  want  to  have  to  return 
home  without  making  a name  for  him- 
self. He  didn’t  want  to  have  to  write  for 
money  either  because  of  his  strong  de- 
sire to  make  it  on  his  own.  However, 
when  you  are  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Sumo  ladder  there  are  no  big  pay  days 
and  pocket  money  was  running  low. 

All  in  all  things  were  not  going  well 
for  the  two  Brazilians.  Watari  was  down 
in  the  dumps  about  his  poor  showing, 
his  shoulder  ached  and  his  foot  had 
been  nearly  crushed.  Add  to  this  a 
strong  dose  of  homesickness  and  you 
have  the  plight  of  these  aspiring  Sumo 
champions. 

Watari  told  reporters  that  he  hoped 
to  go  back  to  Brazil  and  teach  the  sport 
to  his  countrymen.  And  so  no  matter 
how  great  the  obstacles  might  be, 
Watari  was  determined  to  hang  in  there 
to  the  bitter  end. 

Ungaro  had  even  greater  problems 
than  his  pal,  Watari.  The  food,  which 
is  an  important  part  of  building  up 
those  huge  wrestlers,  was  not  to 
Ungaro’s  liking.  He  did  not  like  raw 
fish  and  he  was  living  on  whole  meat, 
cabbage  with  mayonnaise  spread  over 
it  and  rice.  He  ate  quietly  with  a knife 
and  fork.  The  other  wrestlers  tried  in 
vain  to  encourage  Ungaro  to  eat  the 
raw  fish  and  the  chanko-ryori  (heaping 
stew  of  chicken,  fish  and  vegetables) 
but  he  just  couldn’t  stomach  it.  Ungaro 
dressed  in  the  traditional  flowing  yukata 
and  wooden  clogs  but  since  he  under- 
stood little  Japanese  he  was  lonely  and 
even  isolated. 

Seventeen-year-old  Ungaro  was  dis- 
appointed in  Sumo.  He  had  played 
soccer,  basketball,  and  volleyball  before 
coming  to  Japan  and  he  had  somehow 
thought  that  Sumo  would  be  a lot  like 
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judo.  He  found  it  to  be  very  different. 
The  two  friends  had  little  but  each 
other. 

Once  a Sumo  man  makes  it  to  the 
top  he  lives  well  but  while  he  is  struggl- 
ing to  gain  recognition  he  must  undergo 
harsh  discipline  and  must  live  very 
simply.  Ungaro  and  Watari  were  living 
at  the  Urshinji  Temple  in  Nagoya  with 
all  the  other  hopeful  Sumo  stars  of  the 
future. 

Kashiwado,  one  of  the  great  Sumo 
champions,  recalled  at  the  time  that 
when  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Sekiwake 
(second  last  step  before  grand  cham- 
pion) there  were  sixty  new  men  and 
within  a few  months  that  number 
dwindled  to  forty.  A very  small  per- 
centage of  Sumo  aspirants  ever  move 
up  to  Makuuchi  (inside  curtain  — top 
fifty  wrestlers)  and  those  who  think 
they  can’t  make  it  give  up  half  way. 

It  seemed  that  training  Brazilians  as 
Sumo  wrestlers  was  a policy  of  the 
Japan  Sumo  Association.  The  head  of 
the  stable  where  the  two  young  men 
were  in  training  had  high  hopes  of  ex- 
tending the  popularity  of  Sumo  over- 
seas especially  to  those  countries  where 
there  are  large  Japanese  populations 
such  as  Brazil,  Hawaii  and  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  their  dreams  and  deter- 
mination the  two  young  men  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Sumo  is  a long,  hard 
road.  In  fact  it  is  more  a way  of  life 
than  a sport  to  be  enjoyed.  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
Will.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


THE  1972  SUMMER  OLYMPICS 

*A  COMMENT 

In  1936  the  Olympic  Games  were  i 
held  in  Germany  and  Adolph  Hitler  j 
attempted  to  use  that  occasion  of  the  I 
World  Athletic  Meet  to  sell  his  ideal  of 
a Master  Race  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  a nation  which  upset  Hitler’s 
plan  but  one  amazingly  talented  indi- 
vidual who  was  not  pure  Aryan  but  j 
still  managed  to  be  judged  the  outstand-  j 
ing  performer  in  the  Meet.  That  re-  j 
markable  athlete  was  Jesse  Owens  and  | 
it  was  only  incidental  that  he  was  also  i 
a citizen  of  the  U.S.A.  | 

Now,  thirty-six  years  later,  Germany  : 
is  once  again  hosting  the  summer  I 
Olympics  and  nearly  all  of  that  pure 
Aryan  nonsense  has  faded  away.  How-  ; 
ever,  there  still  remains  the  ridiculous  \ 
situation  in  which  all  the  major  powers  j. 
attempt  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  I 
amassing  of  points  and  medals.  \ 

The  Olympics  was  never  intended  to  ■ 
be  a platform  for  politics  or  a propa-  | 
ganda  exercise  but  strictly  an  interna-  ; 
tional  contest  featuring  the  best  athletes 
of  the  world.  The  name  of  the  country  | 
is  relatively  unimportant.  The  skill,  the  ■ 
endurance,  the  courage  and  the  sports-  | 
manship  of  the  individual  competitors  j 
are  the  only  qualities  that  matter.  ■ | 
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ONE  INSTRUMENT 

IS  NOT  AN  ORCHESTRA 


If  I have  all  the  eloquence  of  men  or  of 
angels  but  speak  without  love  I am 
simply  a gong  booming  or  a cymbal 
clashing. 

— 1 Cor.  13:1 

It  was  a jazz  quintet.  Progressive  stuff! 
The  man  at  the  keyboard  was  playing 
variations  on  a simple  theme  — Old 
Black  Joe.  The  vibes  and  the  drums 
and  the  tenor  sax  conjured  up  visions 
of  cotton  fields,  blue  grass  country, 
magnolia  blossoms  and  mint  julep, 
while  the  bass  fiddle  thumped  its  ap- 
proval in  the  background.  They  were 
putting  it  all  together.  Some  nights  it 
sounded  like  a discordant  nightmare 
but  this  night  judging  from  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  the  spectators  they 
were  really  in  the  groove.  . . . 


Those  first  missionaries  who  blaze 
the  trail  for  those  who  will  come 
after  are  very  important  to  the  future 
success  and  even  the  survival  of  the 
Christian  community.  Naturally,  in 
retrospect,  the  first  missionaries  seem 
to  have  done  little  more  than  preserve 
the  status  quo.  This  is  an  unfair  assess- 
ment because  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
straint of  the  pioneer  there  would  be 
no  Christian  community  for  the  re- 
former to  work  with. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
our  missions  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries that  were  Christianized  and  col- 
onized in  the  same  wave  of  discovery 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  culture  that 
our  missionaries  encountered  was  not 
native  to  the  people  but  rather  one  that 
had  been  superimposed  by  the  colon- 
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Those  first  missionaries  laid  foundations  and 
generated  good  will  for  all  who  would  come 
after  them. 

izers;  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  predominated  while 
local  customs,  long  suppressed,  were 
nowhere  in  evidence.  Those  first  mis- 
sionaries, sent  to  the  Philippines  and 
Latin  America,  attempted  to  reach  all 
the  people  in  their  district  no  matter 
how  remote  or  inaccessible.  During 
Mass  and  while  administering  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  and  performing 
marriages,  the  missionary  would  at- 
tempt, in  the  little  time  available  to 
him,  to  teach  at  least  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  faith. 

Those  first  missionaries  rode  mules 
into  the  hills  and  spent  a good  deal  of 
their  time  in  travelling  to  the  various 
out-missions.  It  was  demanding  work 
and  provided  few  consolations  because 
it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  on  any 
one  of  the  many  scattered  communities. 

When  younger  men  began  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  dissipating  their 
energies  in  such  a way,  the  idea  of 
cutting  back  to  a few  communities  and 
concentrating  their  considerable  ener- 
gies in  a more  restricted  area  was  given 
due  consideration.  This  of  course  led 


In  their  desire  to  reach  all  the  people  pioneer 
missionaries  let  few  obstacles  stand  in 
their  way. 

to  more  involvement  of  the  missionary  i 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
people.  Once  the  missionary  became  ; 
aware  of  the  economic  shackles  of  the 
people,  as  a result  of  close  association  | 
with  them  over  a long  period  of  time,  i 
credit  unions  were  started  and  the  diffi-  | 
cult  and  painful  process  of  people  buy- 
ing back  their  own  lives  was  begun. 
The  missionaries  threw  themselves  into 
this  new  work  with  a lot  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  However,  before  you  sug-  | 
gest  that  “it  is  just  about  time  they  did  i 
something,”  it  would  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  success  of  the  Credit  Union  | 
Movement  was  due  as  much  to  the  j 
good  will  built  up  over  the  years  by  ! 
those  first  missionaries  as  it  was  to  the  I 
organizational  talents  of  the  younger  I 
men. 

Once  the  missionary  became  in- 
volved in  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  people  it  was  only  natural  that  - 
he  would  tend  to  put  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  improving  the  material  | 
welfare  of  his  people  while  de-escalat-  | 
ing  the  direct  evangelization  tactics  of*| 
the  past.  This  of  course  brought  thej! 
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H missionary  who  was  chiefly  concerned 
H with  evangelization  into  conflict  with 
I the  one  who  was  becoming  more  and 
more  absorbed  by  the  social  problems 
of  the  people.  In  time  this  conflict  can 
* usually  be  resolved  but  in  the  interven- 
1 ing  period  such  a confrontation  can 
undermine  the  confidence  of  both 
parties  and  even  lead  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  mission.  With  a wise  superior 
and  considerable  dialogue  however  it 
is  possible  to  bring  the  two  disparate 
; camps  into  a healthy  compromise  so 
I that  neither  the  spiritual  nor  the  ma- 
I terial  dimension  of  preaching  the  gospel 
! is  neglected. 

I think  we  have  been  inadvertently 
; guilty  of  conveying  the  idea  that  mis- 
sionary work  is  an  unqualified  success 
j story.  So  often  our  missionaries  over- 
come obstacles  and  defeat  discourage- 
ment but  neglect  to  write  about  it 
j because  it  is  an  unfinished  symphony. 

Actually  I would  prefer  to  see  more 
i written  about  the  struggle  itself  than 
about  the  final  victory.  Life  is  a lot  like 
i learning  to  walk;  you  stand  up,  you 
I wobble  a few  steps  and  then  fall  to 
i your  knees  but . . . and  this  is  important 
I — you  get  back  up  and  try  it  again. 

The  words  “and  they  established  a 
j Credit  Union”  are  too  often  interpreted 
i as  “and  they  all  lived  happily  ever 
I after.”  It  just  doesn’t  happen  that  way. 

I Things  can  go  wrong. 

“Don*t  let  it  be  forgot 
That  once  there  was  a spot 
I For  one  brief  shining  moment 

' T hat  was  known  as  Camelot.” 

I In  fact  the  Credit  Union  or  the 
I Co-op  Movement  may  very  well  be  the 
j first  step  in  ultimate  suppression  or 
I even  deportation  of  the  missionary.  It 


must  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  this 
discussion  that  the  missionary  is  a for- 
eigner and  will  remain  a foreigner  no 
matter  how  well  he  adapts  or  how 
genuinely  he  accepts  or  is  accepted  by 
the  people  of  his  adopted  country.  He 
cannot  vote  and  he  cannot  run  for 
office.  And  here  is  where  misunder- 
standing can  arise. 

In  his  efforts  to  obtain  a measure  of 
social  justice  for  his  people  he  may  feel 
obliged  to  speak  out  against  injustice 
and  even  feel  it  necessary  to  promote 
one  candidate  over  another  because 


Some  see  the  answer  in  devoting  all  one’s 
time  to  the  training  of  leaders. 
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that  particular  candidate  seems  to  be 
more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  than  with  his  own  vested  inter- 
ests. This  seems  to  be  quite  reasonable 
until  one  stops  to  consider  how  this 
discrimination  must  appear  to  the  other 
candidate.  Since  no  one  ever  considers 
himself  to  be  anything  but  a good  man 
no  matter  what  he  does,  the  other 
candidate  and  his  supporters  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  priest  is  interfer- 
ing in  something  which  does  not  con- 
cern him.  As  long  as  the  priest  remains 
in  the  sacristy  he  is  harmless  and  even 
deferred  to  but  once  he  moves  out  into 
the  market  place  he  is  a figure  of 
suspicion. 

Recently  in  one  of  our  missions  the 
classic  situation  was  put  to  the  test.  A 
missionary,  who  had  urged  the  people 
to  get  out  and  vote  and  had  further 
outlined  some  of  the  basic  principles  of 
social  justice  as  well  as  indicating  what 
should  be  looked  for  in  a candidate, 
was  accused  of  campaigning.  This  was 
further  amplified  when  he  allowed  the 
jeep  belonging  to  the  parish  to  be  used 
by  the  campaign  volunteers  of  one  of 
the  candidates.  The  other  candidate 
was  defeated  in  the  election  and  the 
missionary  was  accused  of  interfering 
with  that  election.  Naturally  such  a 
charge,  if  it  could  be  proven,  would  be 
tantamount  to  self-imposed  exile.  De- 
portation would  be  almost  automatic. 
But  in  this  case  it  was  not  a foreigner 
up  against  the  local  people  but  rather 
all  the  farmers  who  had  been  helped 
over  the  years  by  the  Credit  Union 
united  against  a self-serving  politician. 
The  local  native  bishops  supported  the 
missionary  in  his  stand  and  upheld  the 
work  being  done  in  the  country  by 
foreign  clergy.  It  was  a dramatic 


Chapel  in  Philippine  mountain  village.  s 

li 

i 

moment  and  yet  a trial  loomed  in  the  | 
offing  and  it  was  going  to  be  a crucial  j 
one.  The  work  of  many  years  and  the  1 
good  will  that  had  been  generated 
during  those  years  could  easily  be  | 
lost  in  such  a controversial  trial.  ] 
Once  the  electioneering  charge  was  dis-  ; 
missed  there  still  remained  the  most  | 
obvious  unspoken  charge  — the  pres-  I 
ence  of  foreign  clergy  in  the  country.  | 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  an  indi-  ) 
vidual  to  take  a stand  even  though  it  j 
may  cost  everything  — good  will,  pro-  | 

gress  and  even  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  gospel.  It  is  a high  price  | 
and  yet  it  is  only  when  people  can  see 
someone  willing  to  stick  his  neck  out  to  ^ 
uphold  justice  and  the  dignity  of  man  I 
that  the  true  meaning  of  Christian  wit-  ^ 
ness  can  be  readily  understood.  It  is  the  ' 
strange  paradox  of  Christianity  that  i 
true  success  often  leads  to  suffering  j 
and  misunderstanding  while  preoccu-  ! 
pation  with  security,  at  best,  is  a fatal  ^ 
distortion  — an  uncertain  trumpet.  ■ ; 


Maybe  it  slipped  your  mind  or 
you  just  never  got  around  to  it.  But 
remember,  it’s  never  too  late  to 
start  sending  in  that  CALENDAR 
ENVELOPE. 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


I think  they  call  my  generation  The 
Silent  Generation  because  we  lost 
our  voices  yelling  at  the  Silver  Screen 
during  the  Saturday  matinee.  Looking 
back  on  it  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
twelve  cents  was  a pretty  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  a built-in  baby-sitting  ser- 
vice. The  line-up  started  about  eleven- 
thirty  in  the  morning  and  some  of  the 
kids  brought  their  lunch  because  it 
would  probably  be  close  to  six  when 
! they  straggled  back  out  onto  the  street, 
j It  is  probably  not  too  surprising  that  I 
cannot  recall  any  dialogue  from  those 
i matinee  performances.  The  more  ten- 
i der  moments  were  drowned  out  by 
i groans,  rude  noises  and  the  banging  of 
I seats  as  the  discriminating  audience 
! went  in  search  of  the  washroom  and 
I more  candy.  All  other  conversation 
: was  swallowed  up  by  the  crunch  of 
popcorn  and  the  chorus  of  the  drown- 
I ing  water  buffalo  as  literally  hundreds 
I of  kids  slurped  the  last  few  drops  of 
I diluted  pop  through  badly  bent  paper 
; straws.  It  was  a happy  time  of  cheering 
I on  the  good  guys  and  booing  the  bad. 


Men  like  Hopalong  Cassidy,  Roy 
Rogers  and  Gene  Autry  were  not 
plagued  by  inner  conflict.  They  were 
not  constantly  battling  their  own  weak- 
nesses. All  their  problems  came  from 
no-good  crooks  waiting  to  ambush 
them  the  third  time  they  galloped  past 
the  convenient  crevice  in  the  rocks. 
They  could  smile  and  pluck  the  strings 
of  their  gee-tars  right  up  until  the 
moment  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
gang  of  rustlers. 

There  was  always  a serial  feature  in 
the  matinee  program.  It’s  a wonder  I 
ever  got  any  sleep  in  those  days.  There 
was  the  hero  all  trussed  up  and  heading 
towards  the  whirring  blade  of  a power- 
saw on  a slow  moving  treadmill.  Since 
I never  saw  the  conclusion  to  any  of 
those  cliff-hangers  I could  only  reason 
that  the  hero  had  met  his  fate  with  his 
usual  courage  and  style.  After  all  I had 
more  important  things  to  worry  about, 
like  how  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
seat  now  that  the  wad  of  gum,  gen- 
erously left  behind  by  the  previous 
occupant,  was  beginning  to  loosen  up 
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in  a hundred  different  directions.  And 
nine  would  get  you  five  that  I had 
dropped  my  carfare  at  the  height  of  the 
festivities  and  would  be  walking  home. 
With  problems  like  these  who  could 
worry  about  anything  as  minor  as  some- 
body being  sawed  in  half  over  a two- 
week  interval? 

During  the  war  years  we  collected 
paper  of  all  kinds  and  scrap  metal. 
Without  taking  anything  away  from  our 
patriotism  I do  think  that  the  added 
incentive  of  getting  movie  money  for 
the  matinee  inspired  us  to  rise  to  even 
greater  heights  in  the  race  for  the  raw 
materials  that  would  lick  the  enemy.  In 
fact,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
anybody  who  planned  on  reading  the 
paper  had  to  be  very  fast  to  get  it  be- 
fore it  was  bundled  and  strapped  and 
trundled  off  down  the  block  in  a wagon. 
Dad  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  war  as 
tools  and  precious  scraps  of  metal  van- 
ished mysteriously  from  his  work 
bench.  I remember  on  one  or  two 
occasions  that  a tin  of  fat  drippings 
was  legal  tender  at  the  box  office.  We 
never  questioned  the  use  of  cooking 
grease  in  all-out  war.  However,  I have 
a sneaking  suspicion  that  thousands  of 
cans  of  fat  drippings  are  piled  up  in  a 
warehouse  somewhere  all  but  forgotten. 

Saturday  morning  shows  were  not 
nearly  as  popular  as  the  afternoon  per- 
formances. For  one  thing  there  was 
always  some  guy  who  called  himself 
Uncle  George  that  came  out  on  the 
stage  before  the  cartoons  and  threat- 
ened to  heave  us  all  out  in  the  street,  if 
we  didn’t  behave  ourselves.  All  these 
Uncle  George  guys  had  one  thing  in 
common.  They  hated  kids.  When  the 
theatre  was  plugged  into  the  radio  sta- 
tion we  were  supposed  to  stomp  and 


cheer  for  Uncle  George.  It  usually  ; 
took  the  full  authority  of  the  theatre  ij 
manager  to  bring  law  and  order  to  the  ) 
scene.  After  a brief  amateur  hour  in 
which  a bunch  of  scared  kids  sang  off  f 
key  and  forgot  the  words  there  would 
be  a presentation  to  the  kid  who  had  i 
performed  some  outstanding  good  deed 
during  the  week  like  rescuing  his  young 
brother  from  a deep  hole  at  a construc- 
tion site.  Since  he  probably  pushed  him 
into  the  hole  to  start  with  the  ceremony  ; 
seemed  unduly  long  and  meant  fewer  | 
cartoons  for  the  rest  of  us.  : 

Outside  of  the  Saturday  matinee  ! 
every  other  week  or  so  it  was  hard  to  j 
get  the  price  to  a regular  movie.  When 
the  scrap  paper  was  gone  and  the  grease 
campaign  skidded  to  a halt  only  clever 
strategy  could  produce  the  price.  I in- 
formed my  older  brother  one  day  that 
we  had  never  gone  to  the  movies 
together.  Naturally  he  was  not  com- 
pletely crushed  by  the  news.  After  con- 
siderable debate  he  agreed  to  go  with 
me  and  what  was  even  more  important 
to  pay  my  way.  But  when  he  learned 
that  George  Formby  was  my  choice  he 
went  only  under  protest.  He  swore  that 
he  would  never  laugh.  I remember 
almost  nothing  of  that  picture  because 
I spent  the  whole  time  watching  my 
brother  for  a tell-tale  smile  or  snicker. 
He  made  a valiant  effort  but,  sophisti- 
cated as  he  was  at  the  time,  Formby 
got  to  him  and  he  nearly  rolled  off 
the  seat.  | 

Then  of  course  came  the  awful  day  I 
when  the  cashier  looked  up  and  said:  j 
“You’re  over  twelve  and  you’ll  have  to 
pay  adult  admission.”  It  did  no  good  to 
crouch  down  or  to  send  the  shortest  i 
guy  for  the  tickets.  The  cashier  knew 
and  the  summer  was  over.  ■ 
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Msgr.  Fraser  rebuilding  war-torn  churches  in  Nagasaki  — early  1950’s. 


The  first  time  I ever  heard  from  Monsignor  Fraser  was  a few  years  after  the 
war.  I had  been  thinking  for  some  time  of  the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
j churches  that  had  been  destroyed  during  the  heavy  fire  bombing  in  the  latter 
I stages  of  the  war. 

I did  not  even  have  a bowing  acquaintance  with  that  venerable  missionary 
when  a letter  from  him  arrived  in  which  he  offered  to  help  me  to  rebuild  and 
I refurbish  some  of  the  churches  in  my  diocese.  Of  course  by  that  time  I already 
I had  members  of  the  Mission  Society  he  had  founded  working  in  the  Nagasaki 
; Diocese  and  so  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  and  most  certainly  its  founder 
; was  of  special  interest  to  me. 

In  the  letter,  Monsignor  Fraser  declared  that  even  though  he  was  studying 
i Japanese  in  Canada  he  did  not  hold  out  too  much  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
; speak  it  well  enough  to  communicate  with  the  people.  He  was  well  up  in  years  at 
I the  time  and  of  course  I knew  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  China.  His  youth- 
i ful  zeal  impressed  me  greatly.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  help  in  some 
j way  to  spread  the  faith  in  Japan.  What  he  had  in  mind  was  to  direct  the  attention 
I of  his  many  friends  and  benefactors  to  Japan  and  to  the  task  of  repairing  the 
I war-damaged  churches. 

j Of  course  I was  eager  to  take  him  up  on  his  very  generous  offer  and  so  I 
replied  by  return  mail.  I heard  nothing  further  from  him  until  I received  a special 
delivery  letter  from  San  Francisco  in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  would  be  in 
Nagasaki  in  about  two  weeks.  From  this  1 learned  that  Monsignor  Fraser  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  dedication  who  did  not  waste  words  but  who  invariably 
replied  by  some  direct  action. 

I It  cannot  be  overstated  that  his  faithfulness  to  prayer  was  a real  source  of 
I inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  lived  with  him. 

It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  converse  in  Japanese  but  he  missed  no  opportunity 
to  meet  and  talk  with  people  about  the  faith.  I can  still  recall  him  standing  tall 
among  the  people  who  came  as  tourists  to  visit  the  Cathedral.  He  would  hand  out 
pamphlets  to  all  who  came.  ■ 

Inset:  Archbishop  Yamaguchi  is  now  retired.  Archbishop  Aijiro  Yamaguchi 


I 
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THERE  ARE  MANY  KINDS  OF  LIFE  SAVER 


You  can  be  a life  saver  too.  You  can  save  lives  by  making  those  lives  more 
meaningful  and  more  productive.  For  just  $20  a month  or  $180  for  the  whole 
school  year  you  or  your  family  or  your  club  can  make  it  possible  for  a young 
person  In  Manaus,  Brazil  to  attend  classes  at  the  university  on  a regular 
basis.  Northern  Brazil  nee'ds  leaders  and  education  is  an  essential  step  in 
becoming  a leader.  If  you,  your  family,  or  your  club  would  like  to  help  a 
student  In  Brazil  In  this  important  way,  simply  write: 


Fr.  T.  O’Sullivan  Terezinha 


-V. 


40  YEARS  AFTER 

For  everything  there  is  a season  and  a time  for  every  matter  under  heaven:  a time 
to  be  born,  and  a time  to  die;  a time  to  plant,  and  a time  to  pluck  up  what  is 
planted  . . . Ecclesiastes  3:1-2. 


It  was  forty  years  ago  when  Father  Fraser  penned  the  following  lines  to  a memher 
of  his  Canadian  Catholic  Missionary  Society  in  China  . . . 


Dear  Father  Amyot, 


I enjoyed  your  letter  of  February  1 7th  immensely,  and  those  to  whom  I 
showed  it  were  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  all  the  news.  Thanks  ever  so  much 
for  your  kind  congratulations.  May  God  grant  that  this  honorary  title  may  incite 
me  to  do  more  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  A great  field  of 
labour  has  opened  up  for  our  Institution  — a million  and  a half  pagans  to  be 
evangelized  in  Chuchow,  and  two  millions  in  Kinhwa!  Everyone  connected  with 
our  work  will  have  to  do  his  level  best  in  bringing  in  the  immense  harvest.  After 
personal  sanctity  and  hard  work  personally,  I think  the  faculty  of  making  use  of 
others  to  help  spread  the  Faith  comes  next  to  insure  success.  This  need  not  entail 
extra  expense.  If  you  could  induce  the  converts  you  make  to  make  other  converts, 
and  induce  the  neophytes  to  instruct  newcomers,  the  Faith  would  spread  far  and 
wide  and  very  quickly.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a great  array  of  books 
published  by  Siccawei,  and  many  beautiful,  coloured  pictures  with  Chinese 
inscriptions.  New  converts  eagerly  read  books  on  Christian  doctrine,  and  love  to 
decorate  their  homes  with  sacred  pictures,  instead  of  the  ugly,  old  pagai}  images 
that  hung  there  before.  Pagan  neighbours  ask  their  meaning,  and  thus  Christian 
doctrine  seeps  into  the  population  unobstrusively.  New  converts  are  assuredly  the 
most  potential  factor  in  spreading  the  Faith.  They  should  be  urged  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  instructed  on  their  duty  and  the  means  of  doing  so. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  
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A Torch  has  been  Passed 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  a man  died  in  Osaka,  Japan,  after 
sixty  years  of  missionary  labours.  It  was  in  1902  when  he 
left  Canada  for  China  and  thus  began  a long  series  of  journeys 
by  ship,  train  and  frequently  on  foot  which  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  a Canadian  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  the  “Good  News”  to  the 
Chinese.  After  that  man  and  the  Mission  Society  he  founded 
had  been  expelled  from  China  with  the  Communist  take-over  of 
the  Mainland,  the  Society  was  asked  by  the  Holy  Father  to  go  to 
other  mission  territories  in  Latin  America  and  Asia.  That  man 
was  Father  John  Fraser  and  the  Society  which  he  founded  is 
now  called  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

In  this  September  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  we  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  founder  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
death  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  a brief  look  at  two 
Scarboro  seminarians  who  are  the  latest  ones  to  bear  aloft  the 
torch  which  Father  Fraser  passed  along  to  his  spiritual  sons. 

Immortality  for  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
who  knew  nothing  of  life  after  death,  was  surely  in  living  to  see 
their  sons  and  daughters  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
The  blessing  of  God  on  the  just  man  was  thought  to  be,  in  Old 
Testament  times  at  least,  the  good  fortune  of  having  worthy 
offspring  to  carry  on  his  name  and  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  God. 

The  spiritual  offspring  of  Father  Fraser  will  keep  his 
memory  ever  fresh  and  alive  as  long  as  we  continue  his  work 
of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  wherever  it  has  not  yet  ■ 
been  heard.  Father  Gerald  Kelly  put  it  very  well  when  he  said: 
“It  is  not  to  Monsignor  Fraser’s  foundations,  his  churches,  his 
statistical  record  that  we  must  turn  if  we  wish  to  learn  the  lesson 
he  leaves  us.  It  is  to  his  character,  the  Spirit  which  in  him 
motivated  these  striking  deeds  that  we  must  appeal  . . .” 

Beginning  next  month  a new  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  j 
picks  up  a torch  as  well.  Father  John  Walsh  of  Charlottetown,  | 
P.E.I.,  was  a missionary  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  eight  | 
years  before  returning  to  Canada  in  1969,  at  the  request  of  the  ' 
General  Council,  to  become  Director  of  Communications  and  | 
Education  for  the  Society.  We  are  convinced  that,  with  the  j 
usual  fine  co-operation  of  our  members  in  the  mission  fields  ! 
coupled  with  the  traditional  support  and  encouragement  of  you  j 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  Society,  Father  Walsh  will  do  a | 
very  fine  job  as  editor  and  we  sincerely  wish  him  well.  ■ j 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM^ 
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Two  for  Overseas 
Training  Program 
in  Japan 


John  Carten  — Scarboro  Seminarian 


Last  month  Peter  Kwan  and  John 
Carten  — Scarboro  seminarians  — left 
for  Japan  to  begin  a three-year  overseas 
training  program  as  future  missionaries 
\ in  that  country.  We  talked  to  John 
! Carten  before  he  left  about  his  views  of 
i missionary  life  and  the  following  is  an 
\ account  of  that  interview. 

! What  is  your  impression  of 
Monsignor  Fraser  from  all  you  have 
heard  and  read  about  him? 

Well  it  seems  that  people  thought  he 
was  kind  of  strange  and  unusual  to  do 
what  he  did  but  they  admired  him  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  to  them  that  he  was 
very  serious  about  what  he  was  doing. 
He  had  a strong  faith  which  inspired 
him  to  undertake  difficult  things  while 
ignoring  the  possible  problems  that 
might  arise. 

Do  you  feel  any  special  relation  to 
I Monsignor  Fraser? 

Yes  I do,  because  he  started  this 
community  of  which  I am  a member. 
He  was  a man  who  had  a vision  and  I 
I guess  we  are,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
sharing  in  that  vision  today.  But 
Monsignor  Fraser  was  a unique  man 


and  not  easily  imitated.  I admire  him 
for  his  faith  and  for  what  he  did. 

What  do  you  think  of  his  approach 
to  the  missions? 

All  his  energies  were  directed  at  con- 
verting the  pagan.  He  wanted  to  bring 
them  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  was 
convinced  too  that  if  he  did  not  convert 
them  they  were  lost  for  all  eternity.  I 
don’t  feel  that  way  about  it  because  I 
believe  that  God’s  Kingdom  is  coming 
in  God’s  own  good  time.  I don’t  think 
that  pagan  countries  are  lost  because  we 
don’t  get  there  in  time.  Our  job  is  to 
preach  the  good  news.  If  I have  some- 
thing that  makes  me  happy  then  I will 
want  to  share  it  with  others.  I guess,  in 
the  end.  Monsignor’s  desire  to  convert 
the  pagans  was  pretty  much  the  same  as 
my  desire  to  share  what  I have  with 
others. 

Is  there  a place  for  a man  like 
Monsignor  Fraser  in  the  mission  picture 
today? 

Very  definitely.  We  are  all  looking 
for  dedication  today.  There’s  a lot  of 
talk  about  no  God  and  no  future  for  the 
world.  Even  high  school  students  are 
disillusioned  today  because  there  seems 
to  be  no  future  for  them.  We  need 
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(I.  to  r.)  Seminarians  Peter  Kwan  and  John 
, Carten  will  participate  in  Overseas  Training 
Program  in  Japan. 


someone  to  look  to  and  to  believe  in.  If 
someone  really  believes  in  God  we  can 
accept  his  faults. 

What  quality  would  you  consider  to 
be  most  important  for  a missionary? 

Faith.  There’s  no  question  about  it. 
You  could  add  trust  to  that.  God  is 
speaking  to  us  and  he  wants  us  to  do 
something  for  Him.  We  experience  God 
in  our  lives  and  through  obstacles  we 
come  to  know  His  will  for  us  and  where 
it  is  that  He  is  leading  us. 

A few  years  ago  the  socio-economic 
aspects  of  missionary  life  seemed  to  be 
overshadowing  evangelization.  Do  you 
think  that  the  tide  has  turned? 

For  some  people  it  has.  In  my  own 
case  I feel  that  God  is  calling  me  to 
start  little  groups  like  Paul  did.  I have 
had  a very  real  experience  of  God  in 
my  life  and  I would  like  to  share  that 
experience  with  others  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

In  going  to  under-developed  coun- 
tries it  is  possible  to  bring  certain  skills 
which  give  the  missionary  a secular 
reason  for  being  in  the  country.  You 
are  going  to  Japan  and  all  the  skills  are 
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already  there  in  abundance.  Are  you' 
prepared  to  work  on  the  fringe  of 
society  and  to  make  your  own 
opportunities? 

I don’t  know  what  I am  going  to  do 
in  Japan.  But  I believe  that  God  will 
show  me  what  to  do.  What  God  wants 
to  be  done  will  be  done.  I am  not  going 
to  worry  about  that. 

Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  the  ques- 
tion of  missionaries  giving  up  on  Japan 
is  seriously  considered.  Since  there 
seems  to  be  little  response  from  the 
people  there  do  you  think  we  should 
look  for  more  promising  fields? 

No.  I think  we  should  stay.  We  claim 
that  the  Good  News  is  for  all  men 
everywhere.  Millions  have  still  not 
heard  the  Word  in  Japan.  They  just 
don’t  seem  to  be  interested.  It  will  only 
make  sense  to  them  when  they  see  it 
being  lived  by  a convinced  Christian 
and  when  the  missionary  trusts  God 
enough  in  his  own  life  to  preach  the 
Good  News  in  the  way  that  God  is 
telling  him  to  do  it. 

Do  you  think  that  this  commitment 
to  the  missions  should  be  made  for  life 
or  just  for  a few  years? 

I can  only  speak  for  myself  but  I 
think  it  should  be  for  life.  There  are  lay 
missionary  movements  which  allow 
people  to  give  a few  years  to  the 
missions  but  that’s  not  my  call. 

Is  celibacy  a help  or  a hindrance 
from  your  point  of  view? 

I think  it  is  going  to  be  a help  be- 
cause it  will  give  me  some  time  to  pray 
in  silence.  I don’t  make  a big  thing  out 
of  denying  myself  the  legitimate  right 
to  get  married  and  have  a family.  I don’t 
think  celibacy  should  be  forced  on  any- 
one but  it  does  link  one  closer  to  God  if: 
it  is  accepted  in  the  right  spirit. 


k 
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How  do  you  feel  about  poverty  in  the 
life  of  a missionary? 

Poverty  is  very  necessary  I think  but 
j it  is  also  very  difficult.  We  need  to  have 
a certain  amount  of  poverty  in  our  lives 
i to  keep  us  aware  of  the  Third  World 
and  its  problems.  But  then  God  gave  us 
i good  things  to  enjoy.  I wish  that  I could 
i live  it. 

What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish 
fi  during  the  next  three  years  in  Japan? 

‘ I would  like  to  deepen  my  own  faith 
\ and  to  learn  how  God  is  working  in 
1 another  culture.  I would  like  to  find  a 
,•  doorway  by  which  I could  speak  to  God 
I through  them  and  they  could  speak  to 
^ God  through  me. 

I Do  you  feel  a strong  link  with  the 
I other  members  of  the  Society? 

5 Yes,  I have  a very  strong  feeling 
about  this.  I like  to  feel  that  I am  part 
r of  the  community  and  that  other  mem- 
bers  are  interested  in  me  and  praying 
I for  me  in  the  same  way  that  I am 
I interested  in  them. 

1 Are  you  influenced  very  much  by 
r those  who  are  leaving  the  priesthood? 
y I’d  have  to  be  living  in  a vacuum  not 
I to  be  disturbed  by  those  who  are  leav- 
ing but  I feel  myself  wishing  that  they 
i would  pray  to  God  to  reinforce  their 
I faith.  On  the  other  hand  maybe  God 
! wants  them  to  leave  for  some  reason.  I 
really  don’t  know. 

There’s  been  a lot  of  talk  in  recent 
i years  about  personal  fulfilment  in  the 
I priesthood.  How  do  you  feel  about  ful- 
filment? 

To  me  personal  fulfilment  is  growth 
as  a person.  If,  through  the  experiences 
that  God  puts  in  my  way,  I can  become 
a little  more  human  and  even  a more 
loving  person  then  this  is  all  the  fulfil- 
ment I can  ask  for.  ■ 


DARE  I LOVE? 

by  Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM 


An  outstanding  success.  This  book 
has  many  good  things  to  say  about 
love,  loving  relationships  and  the  prob- 
lem of  loving  well. 

Now  available  in  England  — 

Fowler  Wright  Books  Ltd. 

U.S.A.  — Dimension  Books,  Inc. 
Italian  edition  by  Citta  Nuovo  Editrice 
of  Rome,  Italy. 

French  translation  in  process. 

Reduced  price  for  single  copy  ..  $1.95 
For  5 or  more  copies  (each) $1.15 

Order  from; 

The  Book  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Or  your  Catholic  book  store. 
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Cultural 

Shock 


Fred  Wakeham,  SFM 


One  of  the  undeniably  great  features 
of  modern  living  as  every  teenager 
knows  is  the  ease  with  which  we  can  flit 
from  one  country  to  another  — thou- 
sands of  miles  in  just  a few  hours. 
In  spite  of  the  facility  of  travel  there  is 
still  the  surprise  or  shock  as  we  enter  a 
country  where  the  customs,  climate  and 
standard  of  living  are  so  much  in  con- 
trast to  those  of  our  own  country. 

Although  I had  previously  spent 
many  years  in  the  Philippines,  when  I 
returned  here  recently  from  my  vaca- 
tion in  Canada  there  was  still  the  sur- 
prise and  the  mental  readjustment  to  be 
made  as  I passed  through  what  I call, 
cultural  shock. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  most  obvious 
shock  of  temperature  and  humidity. 
When  I left  Canada  it  was  barely  20°F. 
and  when  I arrived  in  Manila  (where 
winter  never  comes)  it  was  85 °F. 

But  exactly  what  do  we  mean  when 
we  say  ‘cultural  shock?’  How  does  it 


feel  to  return  to  a country  like  the 
Philippines  where  the  pattern  of  life  is 
so  different  from  that  of  Canada?  By 
way  of  explanation  I have  tried  to  jot 
down  some  of  my  first  impressions 
while  they  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 

‘Cultural  shock’  is  arriving  at  the 
Manila  International  Airport  and  hav-  . 
ing  four  or  five  boys  compete  with  each 
other  to  carry  my  suitcase.  There  are  far 
too  many  of  these  boys  hanging  around 
the  Airport  complex  and  since  the  jobs 
are  ^carce  the  competition  for  tips 
is  keen.  (In  Toronto  Airport  I remem- 
ber a porter  casually  offering  me  his  ' 
assistance  but  there  was  nothing  des-  ' 
perate  about  it.  There  was  no  rush  and  [i 
no  anxiety  because  his  job  was  secure.)  f 

Again  ‘cultural  shock’  is  riding  in  a | 
taxi  for  ten  miles  and  then  observing  j 
that  the  meter  has  only  clicked  out  a | 
sixty-cent  (Canadian)  fare.  Actually  at  | 
the  time  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  driver  | 
should  charge  extra  if  only  because  of  j 
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the  unsolicited  thrills  that  he  provides 
as  he  weaves  in  and  out  of  traffic  and 
literally  begs  to  be  smashed  by  oncom- 
ing jeeps  and  trucks.  However  there  is 
an  unusual  tolerance  among  the  Fili- 
pino drivers.  They  believe  in  the  right 
of  way  but  only  to  a very  limited  de- 
gree, unlike  our  Canadian  absolute.  If 
a driver  cuts  in  front  of  you  in  defiance 
of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  . . . well 
. . . that’s  just  part  of  the  game.  At  the 
next  comer  it  may  be  your  turn! 

‘Cultural  shock’  too  is  felt  whenever 
one  walks  along  the  streets  of  Manila 
and  passes  the  temporary  stalls  set  up 
to  peddle  fruit,  shirts  or  even  hardware. 
It  is  watching  the  young  boys  darting  in 
and  out  of  stalled  traffic  trying  to  sell 
cigarettes.  They  do  not  sell  them  by  the 
pack  but  one  or  two  at  a time.  The  boys 
will  even  offer  to  light  the  cigarette  for 
the  driver  as  he  waits  for  the  green 
light.  There  are  so  many  people  trying 
to  eke  out  a living  of  sorts  in  a land 
where  the  number  of  underemployed 
probably  matches  if  not  outstrips  the 
unemployed.  I cannot  help  reflecting  on 
the  Canadian  scene  where  if  one  can 
believe  the  reports,  many  will  only 
work  if  the  job  is  right  and  many  others 
prefer  welfare  to  a job  with  low  wages. 
Here  in  the  Philippines  of  course  there 
is  no  welfare  and  so  the  scramble  for 
jobs  is  frantic.  It  is  not  a case  of  hunting 
for  a certain  job  but  for  any  job. 

‘Cultural  shock’  is  taking  a friend  out 
to  dinner  and  getting  a bill  for  five 
dollars  (Canadian)  only  to  realize  with 
sudden  guilty  knowledge  that  such  an 
amount  is  more  than  two  days  wages 
for  the  ordinary  Filipino  worker. 

‘Cultural  shock’  is  taking  the  inter- 
island boat  from  Cebu  City  to  the  Island 
of  Leyte  and  seeing  once  again  the  pas- 


sengers crowded  together  and  sleeping 
on  small  cots  on  the  deck.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  I find  myself 
asking  a very  obvious  question:  “Why 
isn’t  something  being  done  about  this?” 
Of  course  if  I am  honest  the  question  is 
answered  in  the  very  same  breath.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  the  only 
transportation  available  and  since  the 
boat  is  privately  owned  the  travellers 
must  simply  grin  and  bear  it. 

‘Cultural  shock’  is  arriving  in  Leyte 
to  a warm  welcome  from  the  people  of 
the  parish  I had  left  some  twelve 
months  before  and  realizing  in  a kind 
of  heart-wrenching  way  just  how  little 
these  people  have  in  the  way  of  material 
goods.  It  is  a conglomeration  of  make- 
shift houses,  with  many  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  washed  away  by  the  heavy 
rains  and  never  repaired.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  there  are  the  warm  and 
unforgettable  smiles  of  the  people;  their 
indefatigable  patience  in  the  face  of  all 
and  every  adversity. 

‘Cultural  shock’  finally  is  waiting  for 
the  lights  to  go  on  in  this  town  of  five 
thousand  people  and  then  being  chided 
by  a confrere  for  not  remembering  that 
there  is  no  electrical  plant  in  town.  The 
Church  and  rectory  have  lights  that 
work  on  a small  generator  but  even  that 
is  only  for  a few  hours  in  the  evening. 
It  is  also  attending  a Group  Dynamics 
Seminar  of  farmers  from  one  of  the 
small  villages  and  being  impressed  by 
their  genuine  enthusiasm  as  they  be- 
come more  and  more  aware  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  Christian  faith  and 
who  are  eager  to  go  back  to  their  village 
to  help  form  a more  Christian  com- 
munity. You  know  ‘cultural  shock’  is 
not  all  bad;  some  of  it  is  downright 
reassuring.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


We  will  have  to  repent  in  this  genera- 
tion not  merely  for  the  hateful  words 
and  actions  of  the  bad  people  but  for 
the  appalling  silence  of  the  good  people. 
— Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

* * 

St.  Thomas  More,  himself  a brilliant 
scholar,  insisted  that  his  children  take 
up  music  and  keep  a garden.  He  did  not 
value  education  for  the  sake  of  educa- 
tion. He  wanted  his  children  to  be  well 
integrated  and  to  have  an  appreciation 

of  the  world  they  lived  in. 

* * * 

True  holiness  consists  in  doing  God’s 
work  with  a smile. 

— Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta 

Keeping  idealistic  students  cut  off  from 
the  comfortable  establishment  almost 
assures  that  each  generation  will  in  turn 
abandon  its  ideals  and  settle  for  the 
stereotyped  pattern  of  “progressive 
existence.” 

— Margaret  Mead,  Anthropologist 

* * * 

Courage  is  Grace  under  pressure. 

— Ernest  Hemingway 

* * ♦ 


Knowledge  of  God  and  His  Word  is 
always  most  important,  not  only  for  its 
sublime  and  mysterious  content,  but 
also  because  of  the  influence  it  has  on  ^ 
life  as  it  is  lived.  Religious  truth  com- 
ing to  us  from  Christ,  guarded  and  ex- 
pounded by  the  Church,  is  the  light, 
the  driving  force  and  the  hope  of  our 
existence.  Nothing  can  replace  it.  Lack 
of  faith  accounts  for  so  many  misfor- 
tunes and  errors  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  in  our  personal  and  social 
lives. 

— Pope  Paul  VI 

* * 

10  Years  Ago  . . . September,  1962. 

Monsignor  John  Fraser,  founder  of 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  died 
in  his  sleep  on  Monday,  September  3rd, 
in  Osaka,  Japan  — the  site  of  his  last 
missionary  endeavour.  He  was  85  years 
old. 

* ^ 

25  Years  Ago  . . . September,  1947. 

Monsignor  Fraser  writes  to  Scarboro 
Headquarters  in  Toronto  from  his 
parish  of  Kinwah  in  China: 

“The  children  of  my  catechism  class  • 
had  a thrill  recently.  UNRRA  donated  ‘ 
a herd  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  Kinwah  j 
district.  The  cows  came  from  Australia.  | 
The  kiddies  were  all  excited  as  they  had  | 
never  seen  such  big  animals  nor  could  I 
they  imagine  such  a quantity  of  milk  j 
from  any  animal.  The  local  cows  give  | 
only  about  one  quart  of  milk  each  i 
day  ...”  I 

5j<  * * j 

50  Years  Ago  . . . September,  1922.  j 
Father  Fraser  rejoices  at  a recent  . 
letter  from  China.  It  seems  that  two 
boys  he  had  instructed  in  the  Christian  J 
faith,  some  years  back,  have  been|j 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  3|| 
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Gerald  Kelly,  SFM 


I Ten  years  ago  Father  Gerald  Kelly, 

I SFM,  wrote  a short  account  of  Monsig- 
; nor  Fraser's  missionary  life.  It  appeared 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  Japan 
! Missionary  Bulletin  for  1962.  Because 
I it  sheds  some  light  on  this  pioneer 
i missionary  and  founder  of  Scarboro 
! Mission  Society  we  reprint  that  article 
! on  these  pages  for  our  readers. 

\ 

Amissionary  apostolic  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  a Francis  Xavier  and  a 
i Patrick.  A giant  among  priests.  A giant 
I among  missionary  priests.  This  is  the 
man  whose  life  and  deeds  we  know. 
But  were  it  upon  accomplishments 
alone  that  the  worth  of  Monsignor  John 
i Mary  Fraser  rested  we  would  have  no 
! certain  reason  to  put  forth  his  life  as  a 
lesson  to  his  missionary  brethren.  No 
one  knew  better  than  the  Monsignor 
with  his  great  devotion  to  the  Little 
Flower,  that  striking  and  visible  results 
in  statistical  tables  prove  nothing  to 


God  and  hardly  more  to  realistic  men. 
No,  it  is  not  to  his  foundations,  his 
churches,  his  statistical  record  that  we 
must  turn  if  we  wish  to  learn  the  lesson 
he  leaves  us.  It  is  to  his  character,  the 
spirit  which  in  him  motivated  these 
striking  deeds  that  we  must  appeal. 

God  uses  the  weak  and  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  How 
often  have  we  not  discovered  among 
ourselves  or  the  laity  that  the  people 
often  most  effective  or  helpful  in  the 
work  are  the  ones  least  endowed  with 
natural  attributes.  Likewise  Msgr. 
Fraser,  assessed  from  a purely  natural 
point  of  view  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Respect  and  admiration  he  had  aplenty, 
but  of  easy-going,  warm  intimate 
friendship  with  others,  none.  Let  us 
hasten  to  add  that  age,  and  a natural 
temperament  conditioned  by  over  half 
a century  of  lonely  and  solitary  work  in 
foreign  lands  is  hardly  conducive  to  the 
characteristics  we  arbitrarily  deny  him. 

The  yardstick  wielded  by  us,  com- 


1 
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mon  souls,  usually  measures  some 
eccentricities  in  the  lives  of  saints  and 
truly  great  men.  Yet  to  illustrate  and 
illuminate  the  man,  justice  demands 
some  brief  appreciation  of  his  natural 
characteristics.  Never  cold,  never  deli- 
berately aloof.  Monsignor  Fraser  was 
by  temperament  and  natural  endow- 
ment like  the  uncut  jewel.  Here  was  a 
man  always  in  a hurry,  a man  with  a 
mission,  a priest  who,  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  set  out  alone  to  work  full- 
time for  Christ.  Except  in  so  far  as  they 
promoted  the  work  of  the  Missions  and 
the  Glory  of  God  he  had  no  time  or 
thought  for  himself  or  for  others,  for 
places  or  for  things.  If  in  any  way  they 
failed  to  further  that  aim  they  were 
classed  as  useless,  quickly  dropped  and 
passed  by.  In  this  mode  of  action  some 
might  spy  undue  haste  or  faulty  judg- 
ment. Most  will  see  the  not  entirely 
flawless  yet  blameless  zeal  and  simpli- 
city of  the  saints. 

Simplicity  . . . this  is  the  key  word  . . . 
the  secret  of  the  priestly  and  missionary 
success  of  Monsignor  Fraser.  Like  his 
patron,  the  great  Cure  of  Ars,  this 
modern  missionary  pastor  pursued  with 
a determined  and  boundless  faith,  with 
a visionary  simplicity,  the  road  to 
eternal  life.  He  looked  neither  to  left 


nor  right,  literally  interpreted  the  ad- 
monition of  Christ  re  script  and  shoes, 
girded  himself  with  the  armour  of  faith 
and  slashed  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
through  an  enormous  jungle  of  pagan 
growth  a wide  path  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
follow.  Priests  understand  the  great 
need  for  this  kind  of  simplicity  — this 
awful  one-track  kind  of  spirituality 
which  brooks  no  obstacle  from  self, 
world  or  devil.  But  to  understand  is  one 
thing,  to  acquire,  quite  another.  Mon- 
signor Fraser  both  by  nature  and  grace 
was  endowed  with  this  unique  gift  and 
in  its  exercise  he  took  no  rest.  A brief 
look  at  him  in  practice  will  suffice. 

When  the  young  Father  Fraser  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  he  never  once 
looked  back.  For  him  there  were  but 
two  realities  in  life,  his  own  and  his 
neighbour’s  salvation.  All  else  in  a ter- 
ribly restricted  sense  was  useless  and 
vain.  Inseparable  as  they  are  in  ulti- 
mately promoting  the  glory  of  God  in 
our  effort  to  analyze  the  man’s  success, 
we  can  artificially  and  momentarily 
separate  them.  Monsignor  always  con- 
tended that  to  convert  Japan,  Saints 
among  the  clergy  were  a necessity. 
“Saints  and  miracles,”  as  he  put  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  own  life 
he  strove  mightily  to  realize  this  self- 
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Even  in  his  eighties  he  spent  countless  hours 
I studying  Japanese. 


established  condition.  Though  not  a 
j religious  in  fact  of  vows,  he  did  in  prac- 
I tice  assiduously  follow  the  Counsels. 
His  lifetime  meagre  possessions  would 
hardly  fill  two  trunks. 

Though  during  his  long  years  as 
founder  and  missionary  he  came  into 
possession  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  both  for  personal  and  mission 
work,  he  turned  every  cent  to  the  work, 
scrupulously  recording  every  penny. 
Holidays,  clothes,  food,  ordinary  com- 
forts, literally  everything  considered 
pleasurable  beyond  the  vital  necessities 
of  life  were  utterly  foreign  to  him.  A 
radio,  the  gift  of  the  priests  some  years 
ago,  was  found  unpacked  in  his  effects. 
Blessed  with  good  health  Monsignor 
never  missed  saying  Mass  in  his  life.  He 
planned  his  missionary  trips  so  that  he 
could  always  stop  to  say  daily  Mass, 

I often  disembarking  at  strange  places  in 
j the  middle  of  the  night  to  search  for  a 
j vacant  altar.  The  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
j ing  sun  always  found  him  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  meditation  and 
preparation  for  Mass,  and  his  Office 
was  always  recited  in  the  church  on 
. bended  knee.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, a zealous  photographer  asked  the 
kneeling  Monsignor  if,  in  the  interest  of 
art,  he  would  mind  walking  up  and 


down  saying  his  Office.  “I  never  say  my 
Breviary  walking  up  and  down,”  was 
the  brief  and  final  answer. 

Yes,  there  was  only  one  sure  way  to 
convert  the  pagans  — sanctity  — a life 
of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Monsignor 
Fraser  lived  such  a life  in  as  full  a 
measure  as  he  could  attain.  At  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  with  a normal  lifetime 
of  missionary  work  in  China  behind 
him,  he  began  his  twelve-year  Japa- 
nese apostolate.  A dog-eared,  heavily 
underlined  Japanese-English  Grammar 
is  the  silent  witness  to  his  many  hours 
of  language  study.  Two  parishes  in 
Osaka  and  Fukuoka,  the  reconstructed 
Nagasaki  Nakamachi  church  and  a 
mission  church  in  that  same  diocese,  all 
his  personal,  private  projects  are  the 
thriving,  living  monuments  to  his  zeal 
as  a missionary. 

These  kind  of  men  are  rare  — those 
who  are  continually  pioneering,  build- 
ing, founding,  tracking  the  seven  seas, 
crossing  the  continents,  pursuing  dog- 
gedly the  goal  set  before  them:  the 
salvation  of  pagan  nations.  He  was  one 
of  these  men.  He  was  a good  man.  A 
good  priest.  A good  missionary.  He 
went  about  like  the  Master  doing 
good.  B 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 


i 

J 
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GOD 

is  not 
far  from 
any  of  us 


From  one  forefather  he  has  created 
every  nation  of  mankind,  and  made 
them  live  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
fixing  their  appointed  times  and  the 
limits  of  their  lands,  so  that  they  might 
search  for  God  and  perhaps  grope  for 
him  and  find  him,  though  he  is  never 
far  from  any  of  us  ..  . 

— Acts  of  the  Apostles  17:26-27 


Wearing  nothing  but  a breach- 
clout,  the  young  men  ran  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  throwing  dippers 
of  cold  water  over  each  other.  The 
spectators  too  joined  in  the  fun  and  the 
young  men  were  thoroughly  drenched 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  long  narrow  street. 

It  proved  to  be  a Buddhist  purifi- 
cation rite.  Every  year  during  the  days 
of  the  festival  which  is  called  appro- 
priately enough  — Hadaka  Matsuri 
(Naked  Festival)  young  men  of  the 
town  subject  themselves  to  the  cold 
water  treatment.  The  purpose  of  the 
generous  dousing  is  to  purify  both  the 
body  and  the  soul. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  the  moment  when  one  of  the 
young  men  was  surrounded  by  the 


others  and  jabbed  and  poked  in  a light- 
hearted manner.  | 

I was  curious  and  so  I asked  ques- 
tions about  the  meaning  of  the  blows 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  young 
man.  I was  told  that  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition  the  man  selected  by 
his  peers  for  playful  pummeling  is  said 
to  bear  the  sins  and  the  faults  of  the 
community  in  his  person  for  that  parti- 
cular year. 

In  another  region  of  Japan  there  is  a 
festival  held  during  the  winter  months 
in  which  the  masons,  carpenters  and 
smiths  run  through  the  streets  at  night, 
carrying  lanterns  and  heading  for  the 
shrines  and  temples  in  the  vicinity. 

As  the  artisans  of  the  town  run 
through  the  streets  in  this  way  they  can 
be  heard  to  cry  out  in  a loud  voice: 
“Zange,  zange,  rokkonshojo!” 

(Repen tence,  repentence,  purification!) 

The  purpose  of  this  annual  pilgrim-  ■ 
age  to  the  shrines  and  temples  of  the 
town  by  these  craftsmen  is  to  harden  I 
themselves  against  the  elements  and,  at  I 
the  same  time,  to  cultivate  perserver-  . 
ance  and  faithfulness  to  their  patron* 
deity.  This  rite  too  culminates  with* 
great  dippers  of  water  being  splashed* 
over  the  participants.  ■ 
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Not  just  the  foreigner  but  Christianity  itself  is  being  rejected  by  the  Japanese. 

JAPAN 

To  Stay  or  Not  to  Stay-That  is  the  Question  j 


At  this  mention  of  rising  from  the  dead 
some  of  them  burst  out  laughing;  others 
said,  *'We  would  like  to  hear  you 
talk  about  this  again/’  After  that  Paul 
left  them,  but  there  were  some  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  and  became 
believers  . . . 

— Acts  of  the  A postles  1 7:32-34 

In  the  Japan  Christian  Quarterly  for 
the  fall  of  1970,  two  Protestant  foreign 
missionaries  gave  their  respective  views 
of  the  future  of  missionary  work  in 
Japan.  One  of  them  was  leaving  Japan 


and  he  gave  his  reasons  for  doing;  so  the 
other  was  staying  and  he  defended  his 
stand.  This  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  , ‘ 
arguments  of  those  two  missionaries. 

. . . Not  to  Stay 

Only  two  years  ago  we  were  jolted 
by  the  news  that  the  Methodist 
missionaries  in  Uruguay  had  asked  as  a 
group  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  field. 
This  was  said  to  be  in  order  to  give  the 
national  church  a chance  to  develop 
“without  the  crutch  or  stumbling  block 
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Have  we  made  Japanese  Christians  strangers  in  their  own  land? 


The  foreign  missionary  pro\ 
with  somi 


An  ancient  culture  with  revered  traditions  makes  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  a slow  and 

Iff ir»i  I l-h 
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of  foreign  missionaries.”  as  well  as  a 
chance  for  them  to  decide  whether  or 
not  and  under  what  conditions  fraternal 
workers  would  be  invited  to  come  again 
to  Uruguay.  And  then  just  one  year  ago 
we  heard  of  the  carefully  considered 
decision  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan  to  request  the  assignment  of 
no  more  evangelistic  missionaries  to 
Japan  for  two  years.  This  is  described 
as  an  interim  period  during  which  a 
more  responsible  plan  will  be  worked 
out  for  the  use  of  evangelistic 
missionaries  in  the  future. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  another 
angle  many  of  us  have  been  frequently 
disappointed  at  the  common  inability 
of  Japanese  to  overcome  their  fascina- 


tion with  our  foreign-ness.  We  seem  to 
be  forever  and  always  first  “gaijin”  (for- 
eigners) and  then,  perhaps,  Christian 
missionaries.  This  has  unquestionably 
been  a contributing  factor  in  the  view 
that  Christianity  is  a foreign  religion, 
an  extraneous  western  protrusion  in  an 
otherwise  homogeneous  Japanese  cul- 
ture. In  spite  of  our  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  and  in  spite  of  the  rich  heri- 
tage of  Christian  martyrs,  saints,  a 
common  people  and  leaders  of  society 
who  have  sprung  up  from  the  Japanese 
soil  during  the  past  three  centuries,  the 
misapprehension  that  Christians  are  in 
some  sense  inevitably  not  genuinely 
Japanese  persists  as  a commonplace  in 
Japan. 
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It  would  be  unfair  to  ascribe  this 
decrease  in  missionary  numbers  to 
failure  of  nerve  or  missionary  zeal.  It 
would  be  calumny  to  say  that  middle- 
aged  ears  were  growing  deaf  to  the  call 
of  the  Lord.  One  of  the  insidious  subtle- 
ties of  missionary  self-righteousness  is 
the  assumption  that  the  true  heroes  of 
the  faith  are  those  who  “stick  to  their 
guns”  (a  revealing  phrase!)  here  in 
Japan.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  real 
heroes  are  those  who  are  able  to  evalu- 
ate the  situation  and  the  true  needs  of 
the  Church  in  Japan  and  shaking  them- 
selves out  of  their  comfortable  grooves, 
even  in  middle-age,  have  the  courage  to 
start  a new  career. 

In  Silence,  Shuseku  Endo’s  moving 
novel  about  the  early  Christians  martyrs 
of  Japan,  the  decision  of  Rodrigues  to 
trample  the  “fumie”  (picture  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  the  Cross,  etc.)  hinges  on  his 
recognition  that  the  important  thing  is 
not  how  well  he  performs,  but  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  the  Christians  in  Japan. 

“Sin,  he  reflected,  is  not  what  it  is 
usually  thought  to  be;  it  is  not  to  steal 
and  tell  lies.  Sin  is  for  one  man  to  walk 
brutally  over  the  life  of  another  and  to 
be  quite  oblivious  of  the  wounds  he  has 
left  behind.  And  then  for  the  first  time 
a real  prayer  rose  from  his  heart.” 

There  will  probably  be  an  increas- 
ingly rapid  decline  in  the  number  and 
strategic  importance  of  evangelistic 
missionaries  in  Japan  as  the  indigenous 
churches  gain  momentum  in  their 
moves  toward  self-reliance.  The  trend 
will  continue  for  perhaps  the  next  two 
decades  until  the  Japanese  themselves 
feel  the  need  for  international  fraternal 
workers  strongly  enough  to  go  overseas, 
recruit  them,  bring  them  to  this  country 
and  support  them. 


. . .To  Stay 

To  place  the  entire  onus  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Japanese  in  assimilating 
Christianity  on  the  Western  dress  in 
which  it  has  come  may  be  to  overlook 
something  which  is  highly  pertinent. 
Every  culture  has  a built-in  resistance  to 
the  invasion  of  new  ideas  that  threaten 
to  change  its  life  style.  The  gospel  of 
the  cross  itself,  irrespective  of  the  garb 
in  which  it  comes,  poses  a threat  to 
cherished  ways  and  traditions,  many  of 
which  are  obstacles  to  men’s  growth  in 
freedom  and  maturity.  Opposition, 
which  invariably  takes  the  form  of  : 
indicting  the  bearers  of  the  message, 
has  its  roots  also  in  the  hardness  of 
heart  of  the  recipients.  Jesus  himself 
encountered  an  opposition  so  strong 
that  it  was  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  his  elimination.  While  the  missionary 
needs  to  examine  himself  and  his  mes- 
sage he  would  be  unrealistic  to  hold 
these  entirely  responsible  for  the  resis- 
tance encountered  and  therefore  to 
come  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  he  . 
constitutes  an  unmitigated  impediment,  j 
I suggest  that  we  are  asking  the  I 
wrong  question  today  when  we  attach  i 
the  meaning  of  the  missionary  presence 
to  the  question  “Is  he  needed?”  Is  he 
doing  a useful  job  for  which  he  is 
uniquely  qualified?”  When  the  problem  | 
is  posed  in  these  terms  the  answer  is  | 
becoming  increasingly  negative  in  a | 
country  like  Japan.  And  the  indige-  j 
neous  Church  is  caught  in  the  dilemma  j 
of  still  wanting  missionaries  and  yet  of  ' 
not  being  able  to  justify  its  request  by 
offering  work  that  the  missionary  is 
secularly  qualified  to  do.  It  bears  the  | 
accusation  and  onus  of  not  treating  the  ; 
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j missionary  fairly. 

The  mistake  lies  in  thinking  of  the 
ti  missionary  as  a commodity  needed, 
, useful  or  otherwise.  He  is  not  first  and 
I foremost  a commodity  to  be  used  but  a 
person  to  be  related  to.  His  very  pres- 
^ ence  offers  to  the  Japanese  the  oppor- 

• tunity  for  a relationship  of  a different 
dimension  than  they  would  have  with- 
out him.  For  he  is  different.  His  cultural 

j background,  patterns  of  thought  and 
feeling,  reactions  and  outlook  are  dif- 
[ ferent  from  those  of  the  Japanese.  His 
f|  presence  then  poses  a problem  and 
I spells  an  opportunity.  It  challenges  the 
i Japanese  Church  and  the  individual 
I Christians  to  enter  into  a relationship 
>1  with  someone  who  is  different.  This 
I creates  strain  and  tension.  But  tension 
, I can  be  creative. 

, There  will  always  be  the  temptation 
; to  try  to  resolve  the  tension  by  breaking 
; off  the  relationship  but  this  is  the  way 
, of  defeat.  In  fact  it  is  a denial  of  the 
essential  message  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  reconciliation.  This  meaning  lies  at 
[ j the  centre  of  the  call  to  mission  in  the 
i first  place,  which  is  surely  the  call  and 
I endeavour  to  establish  redemptive,  re- 
[ j conciling  and  creative  relationships, 
i ! This  is  the  real  goal  of  mission  and  not 
i just  a means  to  some  more  important 
; objective  beyond  it. 

I The  time  has  come  for  an  advance 

> I from  a concept  of  mission  as  the  pro- 

• I viding  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
i I fulfilling  of  certain  specific  needs  to  a 
' ; concept  of  mission  as  mutual,  self- 

I sharing  and  growth  in  maturity.  The 
i formation  of  real  friendship  is  indeed 
I inhibited  by  a one-sided  service  and 

> dependency.  Real  friendship  thrives  on 
equality. 

Missionaries  tend  to  have  a predomi- 


nant orientation  either  towards  work 
and  a sense  of  accomplishment  or  to- 
wards people  and  warm  personal  rela- 
tionships. Those  with  the  former  want 
a clear-cut  job  description  and  are  more 
concerned  about  achieving  something 
of  a visible  and  almost  measurable 
value.  They  become  quickly  discour- 
aged when  they  feel  their  talents  are 
being  wasted. 

Those  who  are  oriented  towards 
persons  are  able  to  gain  a sense  of  joy 
and  meaning  in  their  work  without 
such  clear-cut  assignments  and  specific 
accomplishments,  since  their  satisfac- 
tion comes  from  the  relationships  they 
enjoy.  Without  self-giving,  concrete 
services  have  a very  relative  and  tran- 
sient value  and  are  not  transforming. 

The  Church  should  say  to  certain 
people:  “Your  chief  meaning  does  not 
lie  in  doing  a specific  job  but  in  explor- 
ing the  field  of  human  relationships.  Go 
out  and  make  your  own  job.  Develop 
kinds  of  activity  through  which  the  life 
of  individuals  and  collective  society  can 
be  fuller  and  richer.  Be  the  salt  of  the 
earth  and  the  leaven  that  permeates 
society.  Don’t  tread  the  safe,  familiar 
path  of  a specified  job  assignment.  Be 
an  explorer,  an  adventurer,  and  draw 
the  rest  of  us  more  conforming  people 
after  you  in  the  excitement  of  the  quest 
for  a better  world.  ■ 


Maybe  it  slipped  your  mind  or 
you  just  never  got  around  to  it.  But 
remember,  it’s  never  too  late  to 
start  sending  in  that  CALENDAR 
ENVELOPE. 
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The  connection  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  actual  life  situation  must  be  clear, 


THE  WORD  OF  GOD— 

Making  it  come  alive  in  the  Philippines 

George  Marskell,  SFM 


How  can  I bear  by  myself  the  load  and 
burden  of  you,  and  your  discontent? 
Choose  capable,  intelligent,  and  experi- 
enced men  from  each  of  your  tribes, 
and  1 will  make  them  your  chieftans. 

Replying  to  me,  you  said,  ‘The  action 
that  you  suggest  taking  is  excellent? 

— Deut  1:13-14 

Darkness  falls  like  a blanket  in  the 
tropics.  One  minute  it  is  light  and 
the  next  minute  it  is  pitch  black.  Only 
the  moon  and  the  stars  illuminate  the 
houses  which  are  clustered  together  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  coconut  trees 
and  banana  trees  and  palm  trees.  You 
can  hear  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
rocks  and  pounding  in  on  the  sandy 


beaches,  rolling  back  out  and  returning 
again. 

Inside  one  of  the  palm-roofed  houses 
fourteen  people  are  sitting  around  in  j 
a circle  while  a coleman  lamp  flashes 
and  fades  above  their  heads  causing 
shadows  to  scamper  and  jump  along  the 
walls  and  across  the  ceiling  and  floor. 
The  men  and  women  in  this  group  of  I 
fourteen  are  at  ease  with  one  another  | 
and  they  readily  volunteer  their  opin-  | 
ions.  Occasionally  there  is  a disagree-  I 
ment  and  they  review  the  facts  and  | 
discuss  their  differences.  Strange  as  it  | 
may  seem  these  people,  farmers  and 
fishermen  and  their  wives,  in  a remote 
area  of  Southern  Leyte  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  discussing  those  words  from 
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Deuteronomy  which  appear  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  narrative.  One  of  the 
men  leads  the  others  in  prayer  and  it 
is  a spontaneous  prayer  that  seems  even 
more  intimate  and  personal  because  of 
the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  group.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  way  the  members 
of  the  group  olfer  their  opinions  that 
this  is  not  the  first  such  meeting.  They 
seem  to  be  familiar  with  Moses  and 
with  the  need  that  Moses  had  for  people 
to  bear  some  of  his  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility.  (It  was  at  God’s  com- 
mand that  Moses  asked  the  people  to 
choose  from  among  their  number 
leaders  who  would  share  his  decision- 
making role.) 

The  spiritual  leader  of  that  Christian 
community  is  present  but  he  is  very 
much  in  the  background.  In  fact  he 
cannot  be  seen  too  well  because  there 
are  not  enough  chairs  and  he  has 
chosen  to  sit  on  the  floor.  Even  when 
the  discussion  leads  to  difficulties  the 
people  do  not  defer  to  the  priest  but 
put  forth  their  own  opinions  which  they 
are  fully  prepared  to  defend. 

Father  Terry  Gallagher,  SFM,  is  the 
priest  in  question  and  occasionally  his 
very  expressive  face  will  light  up  into  a 
huge  grin  when  he  feels  the  discussion 
is  progressing  smoothly  or  he  will  seem 
to  be  almost  hypnotized  as  he  hears  a 
new  insight  or  an  unforseen  objection. 
But  no  matter  what  happens  Father 
Gallagher  listens  and  listens  and  listens. 
It  is  not  an  easy  role  because  tradition- 
ally the  priest  has  been  front  and  centre 
in  any  discussion  of  religion  or  Scrip- 
ture study.  Father  Gallagher  is  not  shy 
nor  does  he  not  want  to  contribute  to 
the  discussion.  He  relates  very  well  with 
people  and  he  has  a great  deal  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  insights  into  the  Word  of 


Philippine  tradition  of  "Apostles"  was  used  as 
a springboard  to  develop  leaders. 


God.  However  it  has  taken  Father 
Gallagher  a long  time  to  bring  his 
people  to  the  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  inhibited  by  his  presence.  Father 
Gallagher  believes  very  strongly  in  the 
role  of  the  layman,  as  a layman,  in  the 
Church. 

This  story  really  began  four  years 
ago  during  Holy  Week.  It  has  long  been 
a custom  in  the  Philippines  to  choose 
twelve  men  as  disciples  of  the  Lord 
who  dress  up  in  special  costumes  and 
accompany  the  priest  to  different 
homes,  designated  in  advance  by  the 
community,  for  the  noon  meal.  These 
disciples  also  participate  in  the  proces- 
sions and  the  various  ceremonies  of 
Holy  Week.  Father  Gallagher  thought 
it  wise  to  work  within  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  place  and  so  he  chose 
twelve  men  that  year  with  a view  to 
their  becoming  leaders  of  the  Christian 
community.  He  concentrated  his  efforts 
on  those  twelve  men  and  so  they  began 
to  seriously  discuss  the  Bible  together 
in  the  light  of  their  everyday  lives. 

Like  people  everywhere  they  had 
some  valuable  insights  into  Christianity, 
but  they  had  some  mistaken  notions  as 
well.  Christianity  just  didn’t  seem  to  be 
connected  with  life  somehow.  At  least 
not  the  life  that  they  were  familiar 
with.  Christianity  was  kind  of  a general 
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FatherGallagher 
— he  stays  in 
the  background. 


name  for  the  obligation  that  one  in- 
, herited  on  account  of  his  faith.  God 

pi  and  the  saints  had  to  be  placated  some- 

" how.  The  rice,  the  copra  and  the  fishing 
were  so  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the 
sun,  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  soil,  the  sea 
and  the  tides.  But  the  Word  of  God 
gives  life.  Father  Gallagher  is  con- 
vinced of  that  and  he  places  great  stress 
on  the  power  of  the  Word  to  change 
men’s  lives  and  to  point  out  new  direc- 
tions. Therefore  Christianity  had  to  per- 
meate into  every  aspect  of  life.  Father 
Gallagher’s  hope  was  that  through  lay- 
men, convinced  of  the  power  of  the 
Word  the  evangelization  of  the  whole 
community  could  be  accomplished. 

The  leaders  have  increased  to  twenty- 
eight  and  they  assist  in  many  ways  in 
the  Church  and  community.  Eventually 
Father  Gallagher  hopes  to  have  them 
going  out  to  the  barrios  and  conducting 
services  for  the  people  on  Sunday  and 
assuming  responsibility  for  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  to  the 
people  there. 

To  show  that  the  leaders  share 
Father  Gallagher’s  vision  of  active  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  laymen  in  the 
Christian  community,  one  of  their 
number  summed  up  missionary  pres- 
ence in  the  Philippines  in  this  way: 


“I  like  Father  Gallagher  very  much. 

I also  like  the  Scarboro  Fathers  as  a 
group.  We  owe  a lot  to  these  men.  In 
the  beginning  they  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tional missionary  methods  by  admin- 
istering the  sacraments  in  every  remote  ‘ 
barrio.  Then  they  began  to  build  j 
churches  and  schools  and  they  were  \ 
beautiful  churches  and  schools.  Next  \ 
they  worked  at  our  economic  problems  ! 
and  they  set  up  credit  unions  so  that  \ 
we  could  regain  our  land  and  our  pride.  | 
But  now  I think  we  have  arrived  at  the  \ 
most  important  step  of  all.  Now  we  | 
must  stand  on  our  own  feet.  We  must  I 
reflect  on  our  own  situation  and  we 
must  provide  the  leadership.  If  we  are 
Christians  then  we  will  be  concerned  ; 
about  one  another  and  we  will  be  con-  ! 
cerned  about  our  relationship  with 
God;  that  God  loves  us  and  is  with  us.” 
Credit  unions  and  co-ops  are  not  in 
themselves  Christianizing  influences.  It 
is  still  possible  that,  even  in  a profit 
sharing  enterprise,  greed  and  personal 
ambition  will  supercede  the  Christian 
virtues  of  concern  for  others,  and  true 
compassion.  For  some  time  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers  who  have  been  involved 
in  the  socio-economic  program  in  the 
Philippines  have  felt  a certain  lack  in 
that  program  which  a dynamic  cate- 
chetical plan  could  hopefully  supply. 
Father  Gallagher  is  working  with  those 
twenty-eight  men  in  the  hopes  that 
some  day  they  will  take  this  Word  of 
God  which  has  been  translated  into 
terms  that  are  directly  related  to  the 
actual  life  situation  of  the  Filipino  and  | 
integrate  that  same  life-giving  Word 
into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  j 
people  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  cele-  | 
brate  life  as  committed  Christians  in  i 
whatever  they  do  or  say.  ■ wl 
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THIS  IS 
YOUR  LIFE 
HIROSHI 
MAEKAWA 

Edgar  Geier,  SFM 


(In  Which  a Budding  New  T.V. 
Performer  makes  the  Scene) 


One  night  when  I was  living  in 
Nagoya  the  phone  rang  and  it  was 
a call  from  Mrs.  Maekavv^a.  I had 
known  her  when  I was  in  charge  of  the 
parish  in  Sasebo.  She  asked  me  if  I 
knew  that  her  only  son,  Kiyoshi,  was  a 
regular  on  T.V.  I told  her  that  I cer- 
tainly did  know  because  I had  seen  him 
many  times.  Mrs.  Maekawa  was  natur- 
ally very  happy  to  know  that  I had  seen 
her  son  and  she  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
each  week  the  studio  invited  one  guest 
to  appear  on  the  program.  Strangely 
enough  the  studio  was  looking  for 
someone  who  had  known  Kiyoshi  when 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  Since  that 
was  the  last  time  I had  seen  the  now 
famous  singing  star  I qualified  and  his 
proud  mother  suggested  my  name  to 
the  studio.  The  studio  was  very  happy 
to  have  a foreigner  on  the  program  and 
so  all  systems  were  go. 

On  the  day  of  the  program  I came 
up  to  Tokyo  from  Nagoya  — all  at  the 
expense  of  the  studio.  Before  leaving 
Nagoya  I casually  mentioned  my  immi- 
nent debut  on  the  hit  parade  program 
— “Hit  Studio”  — to  Bishop  Soma  of 
Nagoya  Diocese  and  he  was  very  happy 
that  I was  getting  this  opportunity  to 
meet  TV  personalities  on  their  own 
ground.  “Hit  Studio”  was  scheduled  for 


10:00  P.M.  and,  much  to  my  surprise, 
a car  came  for  me  at  our  house  in 
Tokyo  at  7:30.  I had  been  instructed 
that,  since  it  was  to  be  a surprise  I was 
to  avoid  seeing  Kiyoshi.  Actually  I 
thought  that  I might  not  see  anybody  at 
all  because  the  man  who  was  in  charge 
of  all  the  arrangements  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  To  get  me  out  of  sight  and 
out  from  under  foot,  too,  I suppose,  an 
employee  of  Fuji  Television  led  me 
through  a maze  of  props,  mikes,  tele- 
prompters, cameras  and  cables  and  up 
a flight  of  back  stairs  and  left  me  on  the 
landing.  While  I was  leaning  on  the 
bannister  and  working  up  a good  case 
of  nerves  for  my  first  taste  of  show 
bizz,  Kiyoshi  and  his  group  filed  by  for 
a quick  practice  before  the  show. 
Luckily  I saw  him  before  he  saw  me 
and  I turned  away  and  the  situation  was 
saved!  Just  as  I was  getting  used  to  the 
idea  that  I would  still  be  on  that  landing 
when  “Hit  Studio”  rang  down  the  cur- 
tain, another  man  came  along  and 
ushered  me  up  to  the  main  control 
room.  Watching  all  those  TV  panels  on 
the  wall  and  the  complicated  volume 
controls  from  the  producer’s  point  of 
view  dispelled  any  idea  I had  that  this 
would  be  an  informal  meeting  on  stage. 

At  last  two  men  appeared  and  I was 
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Father  Ed  Geier  leads  the  young  couple  to  the 
altar. 


asked  to  follow  them.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  go  before  the  cameras  the  two 
men  suddenly  realized  that  they  were 
two  of  the  smallest  guys  in  the  studio 
and  that  they  couldn’t  possibly  hide  my 
bulk  from  the  eyes  of  Kiyoshi.  They 
very  politely  invited  me  to  crouch  down 
behind  them  as  we  walked  out  onto  the 
stage.  I was  bent  practically  double  as 
we  approached  the  centre  of  the  stage 
where  Kiyoshi  was  waiting  to  meet  the 
“mystery  guest.”  It  worked!  His  face 
registered  as  a mixture  of  complete 
surprise  and  what  1 like  to  feel  was  an 
expression  of  beatific  joy.  (My  fellow 
priests  who  watched  the  show  said  that 
Kiyoshi  did  not  seem  to  be  totally 
repelled  at  seeing  me.)  My  worst  fears 
were  over  when  I saw  that  he  really  did 
know  me.  We  exchanged  greetings  and 
then  of  course  the  MC  made  an  effort 
to  take  over  but  I was  something  of  a 
mystery  to  him  even  if  I wasn’t  a 
mystery  to  the  singing  star.  The  MC 
asked  Kiyoshi  if  I could  speak  Japa- 
nese. When  Kiyoshi  replied  in  the 
affirmative  the  MC  seemed  not  to  hear 
and  thereafter  addressed  all  his  remarks 
about  me  to  Kiyoshi.  The  MC  would 
ask  Kiyoshi  to  ask  me  a certain  ques- 
tion and  Kiyoshi  would  dutifully  com- 
ply. It  must  have  looked  rather  strange 
to  the  viewers  but  it  was  a new  situation 


for  the  MC  and  he  did  it  nobly. 

When  Kiyoshi  had  recovered  from 
the  “excitement”  of  the  “mystery” 
meeting  and  had  regained  his  “compo- 
sure” (Kiyoshi  is  famous  for  almost 
total  passivity  and  lack  of  facial  expres-  t 
sion  — the  result  of  many  hours  of 
practice)  I was  given  the  seat  of  honour  | 
in  the  middle  of  the  set  and  Kiyoshi 
sang  a song  either  to  me  or  for  me  but 
certainly  not  with  me. 

Since  Kiyoshi  was  soon  to  be  married 
one  of  the  questions  the  MC  asked  me 
was  whether  I knew  the  famous  actress, 
Fuji  Keiko,  who  was  to  be  his  wife. 
Actually  I had  never  seen  her  on  TV 
or  even  heard  of  her  until  the  morning 
of  the  program  when  the  housekeeper 
at  our  Tokyo  house  had  shown  me  a 
photograph  of  her  in  the  paper.  Thanks 
to  seeing  that  photo  I was  able  to  say 
that  I knew  something  about  her. 

Kiyoshi  Maekawa  is  the  solo  singer 
for  a group  called  “The  Cool  Five.” 
When  I was  relaxing  downstairs  after 
the  program  I asked  one  of  the  mem- 
bers why  they  called  the  group  “The 
Cool  Five”  when  there  were  six  of 
them.  “Well,”  he  said,  “the  other  five 
are  cool  but  I’m  hot!”  I guess  that’s  as 
good  an  explanation  as  any. 

People  who  watched  the  program  ’ 
that  night  told  me  that  there  were  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  things  happening  on  ^ 
the  TV  screen  about  which  I was  com-  j 
pletely  unaware.  Apparently  a couple  ; 
of  snaps  that  I had  given  to  Kiyoshi’s 
mother  — one  of  the  church  in  Sasebo  I 
and  the  other  of  her  and  I taken  at  a 
Legion  of  Mary  Regional  Meeting  — Ij 
had  been  blown  up  and  flashed  on  the  H 
screen  while  we  were  talking  to  the| 
MC.  Since  it  was  a live  show  I never  | 
saw  it  and  maybe  it’s  just  as  well.  | 
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While  I was  getting  autographs  of 
some  of  the  stars,  Kiyoshi  was  busy 
removing  the  powder  from  his  face.  He 
explained  to  me  that  if  the  Japanese  do 
not  use  a slightly  dark  powder  they 
look  bright  yellow  on  the  colour  tele- 
vision screen.  I had  not  been  given  any 
powder  and  I’m  sure  that  I must  have 
looked  flaming  red  on  the  screen. 

After  Kiyoshi  had  finished  his  busi- 
ness at  the  studio  which  included  a 
slight  tiff  with  his  manager  over  an 
announcement  of  his  forthcoming  mar- 
riage, which  he  did  not  want  to  be 
announced  at  that  time,  he  invited  me 
to  his  apartment.  He  was  driving  a 
Camaro  which  was  certainly  adequate 
for  the  trip.  It  was  there  that  I met  Fuji 
Keiko  for  the  first  time.  She  seemed  to 
be  a very  down  to  earth  girl  and  we  had 
a very  pleasant  evening.  Things  got  a 
little  hectic  at  that  point  because  it  was 
1:30  when  I got  home  and  I had  to 
make  a train  to  Nagoya  at  6:00  the  next 
morning. 

A few  days  later  I talked  with 
Kiyoshi’s  mother  and  she  was  delighted 
and  shed  tears  of  happiness  either  at 
having  her  son  on  TV  or  at  having 
seen  me.  It  was  then  that  she  asked  me 
if  I would  agree  to  assist  at  the  big 
wedding  in  Sasebo  in  two  weeks’  time. 
I hadn’t  been  in  Sasebo  for  some  time 
but  the  priests  and  people  (Sasebo  has 
recently  been  returned  to  the  Japanese 
diocesan  priests)  were  most  cooperative. 

The  wedding  was  booked  for  2:00 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  but  by  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  young  people 
had  begun  to  line  up  along  the  road 
outside  the  church.  The  police  had  for- 
bidden anyone  to  enter  the  church 
grounds  for  fear  of  a stampede  if 
people  got  close  enough  to  the  famous 


Kiyoshi  with  his  new  bride,  the  former 
Fujikeiko. 


couple.  In  spite  of  the  humidity  and 
the  awful  heat  of  a day  in  August  it  was 
estimated  that  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  5,000  people,  mostly  teen- 
age girls,  were  massed  around  the 
church  and  cheering  wildly  as  the 
couple  drove  up  in  a taxi. 

The  wedding  itself  went  off  quite 
smoothly  and  it  was  comparatively  un- 
eventful. Both  Kiyoshi  and  Keiko  had 
asked  that  there  be  no  cameras  during 
the  actual  ceremony  but  they  did  agree 
to  do  an  instant-replay  for  the  avid 
cameramen.  Newsmen  were  falling  over 
each  other  in  order  to  get  the  best 
picture.  In  the  early  stages  I was  with 
the  happy  couple  and  then,  either  by 
design  or  sheer  force  of  numbers  surg- 
ing in  for  a look,  we  became  widely 
separated. 

In  an  interview  after  the  ceremony 
Fuji  Keiko  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
seen  a Catholic  wedding  and  that  she 
was  really  impressed  by  it  all.  It  really 
had  been  a beautiful  ceremony  and  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling  just  a mite  sorry 
for  those  two  nice  kids  who  really 
seemed  to  want  a little  privacy  to  try 
to  work  out  their  future  happiness.  I 
hope  they  get  it  but  it  will  be  difficult 
in  the  rat  race  that  is  the  normal  life- 
style of  TV  stars  in  Japan.  ■ 
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Our  Founder- 
Off  the  Record 


Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  ^ 
— St.  Vincent,  W. I . 


When  Father  Fraser  heard  that  I 
was  thinking  of  buying  a new  suit 
one  summer  he  did  everything  to  talk 
me  out  of  it.  His  final  argument  for 
saving  the  price  of  a suit  was  to  take 
me  to  his  room  and  offer  me  one  of  his 
old  ones.  Now  Father  Fraser  was  a very 
tall  man  with  long  legs  and  I am  not. 
He  thought  that  if  I rolled  up  the  cuffs 
...  I suspected  that  a short  pair  of  stilts 
would  have  been  better.  I told  Father 
Fraser  I would  think  it  over  and  then  I 
ran  all  the  way  to  the  clothing  store. 

— Roland  Roberts,  SFM 

St.  Vincent,  W.I. 

* * * 

Rogers  Pelow,  SFM,  was  assistant  to 
Monsignor  Fraser  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
his  last  parish. 

One  morning  Father  Pelow  was  leav- 
ing the  house  to  go  to  Eichi  University 
and  he  remembers  talking  to  Monsignor 
in  the  doorway  about  some  plans  for 
the  parish.  Monsignor  Fraser  was  in  a 
very  good  mood  and  was  talking  ani- 
matedly when  suddenly  a big  brown  rat 
ran  through  their  legs  and  into  the 
house.  While  Father  Pelow  was  pre- 
paring to  answer  a question.  Monsignor 
took  off  after  that  rat  at  full  gallop.  He 


was  well  over  eighty  but  he  was  running  i 
like  a track  star. 

Father  Pelow  didn’t  feel  right  about  ; 
just  walking  away  and  leaving  the  | 
situation  as  it  was.  He  remembered  see-  I 
ing  the  rat  run  out  of  the  kitchen  with  I 
Monsignor  hot  on  his  heels  waving  a [ 
frying  pan  over  his  head.  Another  dash  | 
through  the  house  and  then  a noisy  i 
duel  in  the  kitchen.  From  the  racket 
that  emanated  from  that  off-stage  con-  | 
frontation  the  rat  paid  the  price  in  full  i 
for  his  “gate  crashing.”  Monsignor  S 
emerged  from  the  kitchen  a little  , 
flushed  but  seemingly  none  the  worse  ; 
for  wear  and  he  waved  fond  farewell  to 
Father  Pelow  walking  down  the  street.  5 
It  was  just  part  of  the  daily  routine.  | 

It  wasn’t  a regular  house  because  i 
Ching-Dee  was  still  only  a mission  | 
station  in  1924.  Very  often  the  priest  ; 
would  sleep  on  the  boat  and  so  the  ; 
house  which  had  never  been  too  pre-  j 
possessing  had  grown  very  dilapidated  | 
over  the  years.  There  were  no  floors  to  1 
speak  of  and  the  windows  were  open  I 
to  the  elements.  j 

I was  rooming,  if  you  could  call  it  ■ 
that,  with  Father  Des  Stringer  and  we  | 
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I had  collected  some  straw  and  had  just 
bedded  ourselves  down  for  the  night 
when  literally  hundreds  of  bats  began 
to  swoop  and  dive  at  us.  Father  Stringer 
and  I were  on  our  feet  swinging  sticks 
and  coats  and  whatever  we  could  get 
our  hands  on  in  an  effort  to  drive  the 
pesky  bats  from  the  room  when  Father 
Fraser  appeared  in  the  doorway: 

“Oh  my,  a few  bats  will  never  hurt 
you!  Go  to  sleep  and  ignore  them.  This 
is  all  part  of  missionary  adaptation, 
i And  what’s  more  you’re  keeping  me 
awake.” 

Well  I must  confess  that  we  ignored 
: his  advice  and  after  a time  succeeded 
: in  driving  the  bats  out  of  our  room. 

I Just  as  we  were  beginning  to  drop  off 
i we  heard  a great  thrashing  noise  in  the 
I next  room.  When  we  went  next  door 
I there  was  Father  Fraser  swinging  fran- 
I tically  at  the  bats  with  a short  plank. 

I Apparently  when  the  bat  colony 
I vacated  our  room  they  emigrated  to 
! his.  I can  still  see  Father  Stringer  lean- 
I ing  up  against  the  wall  and  trying  to 
I keep  a straight  face  as  he  offered  some 
I words  of  comfort: 

I “This  is  all  part  of  our  missionary 
I adaptation,  Father.  Just  go  to  sleep  and 


ignore  them.” 

— Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey,  SFM 

Guyana. 

* * 

One  of  the  great  tributes  to  Mon- 
signor Fraser  and  one  which  illus- 
trates the  terrific  impact  that  he  made 
on  people  is  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
times  a year,  outside  the  actual  anni- 
versary date  of  his  death,  a group  of 
Christians  from  the  parish  that  he 
founded  in  the  port  area  of  Osaka  take 
a long  train  trip  out  to  the  cemetery  to 
pay  their  respects  at  his  grave. 

There  is  nothing  organized  about  the 
trip.  Somehow  the  ones  who  knew  him 
have  enlisted  others  in  the  cause  and 
they  come  together  and  each  person 
brings  a garden  tool  or  a bunch  of 
flowers.  It’s  a combination  picnic  and 
prayer  meeting. 

* * * 

Monsignor  Fraser  was  asked  one 
day  if  he  ever  thought  about  all 
the  Chinese  people  he  had  come  to 
know  over  the  many  years. 

“In  my  prayers,”  he  replied,  “The 
day  I left  China  I placed  them  all 
squarely  in  the  hands  of  God.  He’ll 
look  after  them.”  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Recently  I heard  a very  interesting 
story  from  one  of  our  returning 
missionaries.  It  went  like  this  . . . 

There  was  once  a man  who  lived 
near  the  sea.  He  enjoyed  this  type  of 
life.  It  was  peaceful  and  quiet.  He  liked 
to  watch  the  waters  rush  up  to  meet  the 
shore.  In  the  evening  there  was  a nice 
breeze.  However,  there  was  only  one 
problem.  Two  huge  mountains  were 
situated  between  the  sea  and  his  home. 
They  blocked  his  view  and  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  the  nice  cool  breeze. 
One  day  he  decided  that  he  would 
remove  the  mountains.  Each  day  he 
would  take  his  shovel  and  move  away  a 
little  of  the  mountain.  The  work  was 
slow  and  tedious.  However,  he  never 
lost  his  enthusiasm  or  his  hope. 
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One  day  a stranger  passed  by  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  told 
him.  The  stranger  scratched  his  head 
and  began  to  laugh.  “You  will  never  be 
able  to  remove  those  two  mountains.” 

“I  know  that,”  replied  the  man,  “but 
I will  make  a start  and  after  me,  my  son 
will  do  a little  and  then  his  son  and  so 
on  and  eventually  the  job  will  be 
finished.” 

In  a very  real  way  the  task  under- 
taken by  this  man  is  comparable  to  the 
life  of  the  missionary.  In  most  cases  he 
realizes  that  the  work  will  not  be  com- 
pleted in  his  lifetime.  The  work  is  slow 
and  he  will  not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of 
his  labour.  However,  he  makes  a start. 
He  has  faith  and  hope  in  the  future.  . 
Others  will  come  to  continue  what  he 
has  begun.  They  will  bring  with  them 
lots  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  ideas. 
Finally,  the  work  will  be  finished.  ■ 


The  mission- 
ary makes  a 
start. 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

Sincere  congratulations  to  the  Grade 
8 Students  of  St.  Josephs  School  in 
Douro,  Ontario. 

During  the  year  they  learned  the 
technique  of  quilting.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  they  raffled  off  their  quilts  and 
raised  $40.00  for  missionary  work. 
They  also  sent  used  stamps  to  assist  our 
work. 
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Trains  Always  Leave 
On  Time 


James  Gauthier,  SFM 


At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
April  29th,  I was  out  on  the  road 
trying  to  hail  a cab.  It  was  the 
Emperor’s  birthday  and  a national  holi- 
day. Cab  drivers  can  be  pretty  inde- 
pendent on  such  a day.  In  fact  they  can 
be  downright  discriminating.  But  one 
finally  stopped  and  by  hustling  I was 
able  to  make  Nagoya  station  and  the 
train  heading  for  Kyoto  — the  ancient 
capital  of  Japan.  It  was  a good  begin- 
ning; I had  three  minutes  to  spare 
before  the  doors  slammed  shut  and  our 
train  hurtled  down  the  track.  Two  and 
a half  hours  later  I arrived  at  my  desti- 
nation. Well  I really  wasn’t  alone. 
Father  Ed  Geier  and  forty  university 
students  made  up  the  party.  As  we  left 
the  platform  and  walked  down  the 
stone  steps  to  the  central  area  of  the 
huge  station  we  were  joined  by  literally 


thousands  of  people.  It  seemed  that 
most  of  Japan  had  the  same  idea  that 
we  did  and  had  come  to  Kyoto  to  cele- 
brate the  festive  occasion. 

The  forty  students  were  members  of 
the  English  Club  at  Nanzan  University 
in  Nagoya  where  Father  Geier  and 
myself  give  classes  in  English  conver- 
sation. Today  those  forty  students  were 
to  act  as  our  English-speaking  guides 
and  would  show  us  the  sights  of  Kyoto. 
It  was  kind  of  an  exercise  in  English 
conversation  and  a gesture  of  friendship 
rolled  into  one.  The  university  students 
did  a very  thorough  job.  Maybe  just  a 
mite  too  thorough.  They  had  us  darting 
down  side  streets,  getting  on  and  off 
streetcars  and  traipsing  up  steep  hills 
until  we  could  hardly  move.  We  saw  a 
lot;  talked  a lot  and  walked  ...  an 
awful  lot! 
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But  like  all  good  things  the  sight- 
seeing trip  came  to  an  end.  At  five 
o’clock  even  the  university  students 
were  beginning  to  drag  their  feet.  The 
forty  students  were  planning  to  stay  in 
Kyoto  overnight  but  Father  Geier  and 
myself  had  to  get  back  to  Nagoya  that 
evening.  The  students  had  very  kindly 
purchased  our  tickets  for  the  6:34  train, 
it  seemed  that  we  had  a lot  of  time  to 
spare.  It  seemed  that  way!  We  stood 
around  in  groups  talking  until  someone 
very  casually  suggested  that  we  leave 
for  the  station.  Ten  or  so  students 
insisted  on  seeing  us  off,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Japan.  So  we  all  went 
together  to  the  nearest  streetcar  stop. 

The  streetcar  was  so  crowded  that  it 
fairly  bulged  on  both  sides.  Needless  to 
say,  we  stood  all  the  way.  Ever  notice 
how  the  road  is  longer  on  the  way  back 
after  a full  day?  It  didn’t  seem  to  take 
any  time  when  we  had  come  the  other 
way  early  that  morning  but  there  we 
were  after  thirty  minutes  on  the  street- 
car and  no  sign  of  the  station.  It  seemed 
to  be  creeping  along  in  such  a manner 
that  it  managed  to  hit  every  red  light 
along  the  way.  All  that  time  that  we 
had  on  our  hands  had  been  mysteri- 
ously gobbled  up  and  the  time  was  now 
6:15.  Nineteen  minutes  to  go  and  we 
still  couldn’t  see  the  station.  I was 
uneasy  about  the  situation  and  when 
the  streetcar  finally  wobbled  to  a halt 
at  the  central  station,  it  was  6:30  on  the 
nose.  Four  minutes  to  get  through  the 
station,  up  on  the  platform  and  board 
the  train.  I had  to  laugh  at  Father  Geier 
as  he  staggered  off  the  tram  ahead  of 
me.  His  hair  was  all  mussed  up  and 
after  that  marathon  tour  of  Kyoto  he 
really  looked  like  an  old  man. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  sympathy 


— we  had  a train  to  catch.  Two  of  the  ■ 
students  said  it  almost  simultaneously, 
“Only  four  minutes  to  go.  We’ll  have  to 
run.”  And  run  we  did!  We  dashed 
through  that  station  as  though  we  were 
on  fire.  People  miraculously  opened 
strategic  holes  for  us  as  we  barreled 
through  that  station  in  a straight  line. 

It  had  to  be  the  biggest  station  I have 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  And  a little  voice 
kept  telling  me  “Jim,  who  are  you  to  be 
breaking  the  four-minute  mile?”  Run- 
ning up  the  escalator  our  luck  ran  out 
when  we  encountered  a man  who  was 
content  to  ride  it  to  the  top  like  any  i 
sane  person  would  do.  Father  Geier  is 
twenty  years  older  than  me  and  my 
chest  was  beginning  to  tighten  up  but  | 
I didn’t  dare  look  back.  | 

We  stumbled  out  onto  the  platform  j 
with  our  last  breath  only  to  see  the  train  i 
slowly  pulling  out  of  the  station.  I ; 
looked  up  at  the  clock  and  sure  enough  i 
it  was  exactly  6:34.  If  we  could  have 
run  the  mile  in  three  minutes  we  would  i 
have  been  on  that  train.  Come  to  think  j 
of  it  with  speed  like  that  who  needs  { 
trains?  ■! 

Like  death  and  taxes,  the  train  sys-  | 
tern  is  something  you  can  rely  on.  It  | 
must  be  the  most  efficient  train  service  | 
in  the  world.  If  a train  is  as  much  as  a i 
minute  late  people  begin  to  wonder  | 
what  happened.  I’ve  been  in  places  | 
where  the  only  clue  you  had  about  | 
arrival  time  was  that  the  train  would  ! 
probably  be  in  that  day  if  nothing  got 
in  the  way.  But  if  a train  is  late  in  Japan  | 
the  conductor  will  utter  a thousand  | 
apologies  over  the  P.A.  system.  I 
learned  about  that  split-second  time-  | 
table  the  hard  way  on  that  fine  day  ; 
in  April.  It’s  a lesson  I won’t  soon  | 
forget.  ■ 
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Msgr.  Fraser  lays  the  cornerstone  of  his  last  church  in  Osaka 


I remember  Monsignor  Fraser  very  well.  I first  met  him  when  I came  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  port  area  of  Osaka.  I didn’t  know  anything  about 
Christianity  at  the  time  and  so  I didn’t  know  what  to  expect  when  I rang  the 
I doorbell.  I was  very  surprised  when  an  old  foreign  priest  came  to  the  door.  He  was 
, very  tall  and  he  wore  a long  black  robe.  He  looked  at  me  quite  severely  at  first  and 
;|  then  he  smiled  and  waved  his  arm  in  the  air. 

“Dozo,  dozo!  Please  come  in.” 

! When  I got  inside  he  took  me  to  the  back  of  the  strange  house  and  into  a 
I beautiful  room  that  I later  learned  was  a chapel.  He  told  me  to  kneel  down  and 
i read  the  prayers  in  a little  black  book.  I felt  a little  foolish  at  first  but  I read  the 
,|  prayers  and  I came  back  nearly  every  other  day  for  more  of  the  same. 

! At  first  I thought  the  old  foreigner  was  a fearful  man  indeed  but  gradually 
I over  the  course  of  a year  I began  to  see  that  underneath  it  all  he  was  really  a 
1 simple,  holy  man.  He  could  not  speak  Japanese  but  he  would  stand  out  in  front  of 
i his  house  and  try  to  talk  to  the  children  and  old  women  of  the  neighbourhood. 
I Many  times  when  I was  with  him  he  would  turn  to  me  and  say: 

! “Tell  them  something  about  God.” 

j When  he  died  one  of  those  old  ladies  came  to  me  and  said:  “What  was  that  old 
;l  man’s  name?  I am  a fervent  Buddhist  but  I know  that  he  was  a good  man.  1 want 
I to  write  his  name  on  the  tablets  with  my  ancestors.” 

' I think  Monsignor  Fraser  only  had  one  purpose  in  life.  He  wanted  to  put 
f|  Christ  into  our  lives.  I know  he  put  Christ  into  mine. 

j Aloyisius  Yano  Yoshihisa  — University  Student. 

i|  Inset:  Yoshihisa  Yano  is  a university  student  in  Osaka,  Japan.  He  was  baptized  by  Monsignor 
l|  Fraser  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
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Even  a few  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  argued  with 
him  (Paul).  Some  said,  “Does  this  parrot  know  what  he  is 
talking  about?”  And  because  he  was  preaching  about  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection  others  said,  “He  sounds  like  a propa- 
gandist for  some  outlandish  gods.” 

— Acts  17:18 

Father  Ed  Geier,  SFM,  twenty  years  a missionary  in  Japan, 
has  recently  taken  up  residence  in  Inazawa  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preaching  the  good  news  and  in  a sincere  effort  to 
serve  the  people  in  whatever  way  he  can. 


Ta 


memo 


iLytu  X 


am) 


The  Inazawa  Christian  Community  has  too  few  members  to  pay  for  the  new 
combination  Culture  Centre  — Chapel.  Would  you  or  your  club  be  willing  to  help  ' 
Father  Geier  reach  out  to  the  non-Christians  of  Inazawa?  We  feel,  with  Father  i 
Geier,  that  evangelization  is  very  important.  Even  if  you  cannot  help  him  over  the  J 
financial  hurdles.  Father  Geier  would  be  most  grateful  for  your  prayers. 


Doro 


Ok  anLs^iuin^  ^ray^er  ^or  C^anacL 

^1^0  id,  vjE.  t/ian^ 

c/fLL  abound  u±  Li£,±  tfi&  afjundancs,  ^ou  /laus  ^i(jzn 
to  ouz  countx^. 

So£.n  Ln  ou%  in,£.±caj2aljL£,  6.uj-j^Eoin^±  and  ±ozoocu6, 
ou%  (juod£,n±  az&  ±o  mucfz  Li^/iis.%  tfian  t/io±E  ±o 
manij  in 

tfiE  (zuman  jamiL^. 

^L^ord  ^%ant  u±  jait^  to  ±ze  ait  nisn  a±  \jouo  ±on±,  ou% 
I?%otfz  £,Z±. 

<J\/[akE.  u±  avoaXE,  oj  oux  IjxotfzEx/zood  in  dfzxUt 
dE^jiitz  oux  ^XEat  dij^l^EXEncEi  oj-  cuituxE  and 
condition. 

JlEt  u±  clEaxi^j  liEax  ^oux  command  to  Loue 

XE^axdlE±±  oj  oux  jioLiticai  dij^j-EXEncE±  ox  ±ij±tEm±. 
!2^o  not  jiExmit  u±  to  cuitfidxacu  in  j^Eax  oj  onE  anot/zEX 
fjEcau±E  o^  xacE  ox  cxEEd  ox  diff. 

I Xe/^  ui,  l^lEi-i^d  io  aHrutidantitj , 

to  ±(iaxE  ^EnEXou6.iij  Ijotfi  oux  LiuE±  and  oux 
j20±±E±±ion± 
ihjitfz  tflE  jjoox. 

ivE  u±  tfiE  couxa^E  to  in^jiixE  oux  nation 
to  u±E  it±  injLuEncE  j-ox  t/iE  jxEEdom  and  dicjnit^ 

oj^  aLL  jlEojlLE^. 

<:S(iovj  Eacfi  oj  u±  — tufioEOEX  and  tufi 


agE. 


lEXEUEX  CUE  aXE  — 


Hocu  to  LivE  oux  li(JE±  ±o  tfiat  oux  nEi^^l70UX±  maij 


cLEaxLjj 

XEad  tfxE  ^o±!2eL±  in  tfiEm.  c/fmEn. 
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Coming  of  Age 

We  have  invited  Father  Joseph  Curcio  to  write  the  editorial 
this  month.  He  is  on  assignment  to  study  lay  membership  for 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

The  supreme  endeavour  of  parents  is  to  promote  the  growth 
of  their  children  into  adulthood.  When  this  takes  place, 
only  companionship  between  adults  can  support  the  new  gen- 
eration that  has  come  of  age.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
history  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Canadian  Church. 

It  began  with  such  illustrious  missionary  groups  as  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate.  They  had  come  from 
Europe  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  In  the  generations  that 
followed,  young  men  and  women  bom  in  Canada  joined  the  ] 
various  groups  of  missionaries  which  had  established  them-  j 
selves  here.  These  Canadian  missionaries  in  turn,  began  to  go  1 
to  other  peoples  to  bear  witness  to  Christ.  j 

It  was  not  until  1918  that  the  Canadian  Church  among  the  i 
English  speaking  began  to  produce  its  own  mission-sending 
bodies.  At  that  time  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  was  1 
founded.  It  was  organized  along  traditional  lines,  that  is,  for  i 
priests  who  gave  themselves  totally  and  permanently,  living  a | 
community  life.  In  1949,  our  Church  produced  its  first  mis-  I 
sionary  group  for  women.  At  this  date,  with  the  insight  of  j 
Monsignor  Dan  MacDonald,  the  help  of  the  St.  Joseph  Sisters  |[ 
of  Toronto,  and  the  deep  involvement  of  the  National  Catholic  1 
Women’s  League,  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  were  bom.  In  1970  |i 
there  assembled  in  Toronto  a group  of  laymen  interested  in  the  !■ 
missions.  Today,  they  are  struggling  to  form  an  organized  ]■ 
group  of  lay  missionaries  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their  own  par-  | 
ticular  calling,  in  the  same  spirit  that  drew  together  the  group 
of  priests  and  of  Sisters  before  them.  Finally,  there  is  a notable  : 
movement  afoot  within  the  Church  throughout  Canada  dealing  p 
with  mission  education.  This  means  that  a new  spirit  of  mission  i 
is  beginning  to  permeate  our  Catholic  institutions  and  people.  [; 

The  history  is  the  same  among  the  French  speaking  mem- 
hers  of  our  Church.  Indeed,  everywhere  there  is  a new  f 
beginning  of  missionary  activity  involving  a partnership  of 
laymen,  religious  and  clergy,  with  insights  on  the  command  of 
Jesus  to  “Go”  not  imagined  when  our  native  people  first  heard 
of  the  Gospel.  In  its  missionary  endeavour  with  the  joys  and  h 
trials  of  youth,  the  Canadian  Church  is  coming  of  age.  ■ j 
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THE  SPIRIT  AT  TAIZE 


Hugh  MacDougali,  SFM 


Father  Hugh  MacDougali  spent  ten 
years  in  St.  Vincent,  W.L  During  the 
summer  he  returned  from  a sabbatical 
year  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
where  he  received  a diploma  in  Com- 
munity Development. 

I first  heard  of  The  Brothers  of  Taize 
in  the  mid>50’s  and  occasional 
references  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  the  intervening  years  had  con- 
vinced me  that  this  was  one  of  the 
places  where  the  Spirit  was  revealing 
Himself  in  a very  special  and  important 
way  for  our  time.  Consequently  when 
in  early  July,  I had  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a visit  to  this  monastery  I won- 
dered to  myself  just  what  special 
charism  I would  find.  In  this  article  I 
will  try  to  share  my  impressions  with 
you. 

The  Taize  Community  was  founded 
by  its  present  Prior,  Brother  Roger 


Schultz,  in  1940,  and  today  it  consists 
of  more  than  seventy  members  of 
whom  around  forty  are  usually  in  resi- 
dence at  Taize.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
an  ecumenical  community,  not  bound 
to  any  single  Christian  profession  and 
willing  to  allow  its  members  to  retain 
their  own  particular  religious  tradition. 
The  members  of  the  community  com- 
mit themselves  to  work  for  Christian 
unity,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
disinherited  and  unfortunate  among 
men  and  in  the  past  ten  years  have  de- 
veloped an  important  and  impressive 
apostolate  to  youth. 

Throughout  the  year  Taize  is  a meet- 
ing place  for  thousands  of  people  from 
every  country  in  Europe  and  overseas 
and  together  with  the  Brothers  they 
present  a living  proof  that  doctrinal 
differences  can  be  overshadowed  and 
overcome  when  men  and  women  sin- 
cerely attempt,  even  for  a few  days,  to 
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At  Easter  this  year  17,000  young  people 
gathered  at  Taize  for  the  celebrations. 


form  community  with  one  another 
based  on  the  example  and  inspiration 
of  the  Risen  Christ. 

Taize  is  a small  rural  community 
situated  in  the  province  of  Burgundy  in 
the  east  of  France.  The  monastery  itself 
is  located  on  the  summit  of  a hill  that 
slopes  off  gently  in  all  directions  to 
beautiful,  surrounding  valleys.  My  bus 
stopped  at  a cross-roads  with  only  one 
or  two  buses  in  sight  and  I was  sur- 
prised when  almost  all  of  the 
passengers  got  off.  This  was  the  first 
indication  that  I received  of  the  crowds 
of  people  who  visit  this  monastery 
each  day. 

Together  we  walked  up  the  hill  to 
the  monastery  where  we  found  the 
Church  of  the  Reconciliation,  the  only 
large  building  on  the  site,  surrounded 
by  a guest  house,  supervised  by  Fran- 
ciscan Sisters,  row  after  row  of  tents, 
some  bunk  houses,  toilet  and  kitchen 
facilities.  The  Brothers  live  in  a clois- 
tered area  on  the  side  of  the  hill  behind 
the  chapel. 

The  site  was  crowded  with  people  of 
all  ages  and  nationalities  and  every- 
body seemed  to  radiate  good  humor. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  a day  at  Taize 
is  the  liturgy  and  three  times  each  day 
the  church  bells  call  everybody 


together  for  common  prayer.  The  I 
Brothers  sitting  in  the  center  of  their  ^ 
amphitheatre  style  church  take  ^rinci-  ' 
pal  responsibility  for  the  office  that 
consists  of  psalms,  hymns,  meditation 
and  readings  from  Scripture  but  every- 
body joins  in  and  the  church  is  always 
crowded.  The  Catholic  chapel  is  lo- 
cated in  the  basement  and  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  liturgy  of  the  word  is 
completed,  the  community  sub-divides 
into  two  groups  — a separation  that 
cannot  but  sadden  every  participant  — 
as  the  Catholics  descend  to  offer  their  i 
sacrifice  while  the  rest  of  the  com-  i 
munity  continue  with  their  eucharist  | 
service  in  the  main  body  of  the  church.  I 

As  I took  part  in  these  liturgical  | 
celebrations  I thought  to  myself  that  | 
the  office  is  celebrated  in  monasteries  i 
and  religious  communities  throughout  ! 
the  world,  what  is  so  unique  about  the  i 
Taize  liturgy  that  enables  it  to  attract  | 
such  large  crowds  of  people?  I 

I think  that  the  answer  to  this  ques-  | 
tion  might  lie  in  two  factors: 

The  Silence: 

When  you  enter  the  Church  of  the 
Reconciliation  you  are  struck  by  the  ; 
deep,  awesome  silence  that  prevails  j 
there;  there  are  carpets  on  the  floor,  i 
only  a few  chairs  or  benches  and  you  j 
sit  on  the  floor  — not  a sound  in  the  ! 
church  in  spite  of  the  large  crowds.  | 

Their  Openness  to  People:  | 

At  Taize  you  do  not  come  into  im-  ; 
mediate  contact  with  the  Brothers  j 
except  at  common  prayer  and  yet  you 
are  immediately  made  to  feel  genuinely  j 
welcome.  Visitors  are  made  to  feel  that  | 
they  belong.  A girl  that  I met  from  i 
Ottawa  emphasized  this  point  to  me. 
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“I  have  never  experienced  anything 
like  Taize  before,”  she  said.  “This  is 
the  first  time  that  I have  ever  expe- 
rienced community.” 

Money  is  never  asked  for,  although 
certain  minimum  amounts  are  recom- 
mended— $1.25  for  room  and  three 
meals  for  students.  You  may  stay  as 
long  as  you  wish.  Every  week  through- 
out the  holiday  season  around  1,000 
young  people  visit  Taize  by  car,  train 
or  hitch-hiking  from  all  over  the  world. 
Last  summer  they  had  42,000  visitors 
in  the  17-29  year  age  bracket  and  at 
Easter  this  year  17,000  young  people 
gathered  for  the  Easter  ceremonies. 
One  measure  of  the  human  values  that 
prevail  there  is  the  fact  that  at  Easter 
1970  when  the  Brothers  realized  that 
their  church  was  going  to  be  far  too 
small  for  the  crowds  that  had  gathered, 
they  merely  knocked  out  the  concrete 
blocks  from  the  front  of  the  church  so 
that  everybody  could  be  accommo- 
dated. 

At  the  moment  the  Taize  youth  are 
busy  planning  for  a world-wide  Council 
of  Youth,  to  be  held  there  in  1974  and 
hundreds  of  young  people  are  involv- 
ing themselves  in  the  preparations  for 
this  meeting  during  the  summer  through 
workshops,  discussion  groups  and 
planning  sessions. 

If  unity  in  diversity  and  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  are  some  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  I think  that  St. 
Luke  in  his  account  of  the  first  Pente- 
cost and  the  early  Christian  community 
does  indicate  that  this  was  the  case, 
then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  certainly  active 
at  Taize.  In  1970  Pope  Paul,  speaking 
of  ecumenism,  said  publicly,  “The 
signs  are  good.  We  look  toward  Taize 
with  respectful  affection.”  ■ 


DARE  I LOVE? 

by  Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM 

An  outstanding  success.  This  book 
has  many  good  things  to  say  about 
love,  loving  relationships  and  the  prob- 
lem of  loving  well. 

Now  available  in  England  — 

Fowler  Wright  Books  Ltd. 

U.S.A.  — Dimension  Books,  Inc. 
Italian  edition  by  Citta  Nuovo  Editrice 
of  Rome,  Italy. 

French  translation  in  process. 

Reduced  price  for  single  copy  ..  $1.95 
For  5 or  more  copies  (each) $1.15 

Order  from: 

The  Book  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Or  your  Catholic  book  store. 
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Meeting 

Mr. 

Terrence 

Paris 


‘‘In  the  West  Indies  today  there's  a 
very  nationalistic  spirit  and  we  like  to 
talk  of  being  independent.  But  the 
question  of  independence  is  one  which 
needs  careful  assessment.  It  is  futile  to 
claim  that  we  are  independent  if  this 
only  means  political  independence.” 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Terrence  Paris, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
St.  Vincent  Labour  Party,  who  is 
presently  teaching  Current  Affairs  at 
the  Marriaqua  Secondary  School  in 
Mesopotamia.  Father  Mike  Trahef, 
SFM,  talked  with  Mr.  Paris  on  a re- 
cent trip  to  St.  Vincent  and  the  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  that  interview. 

Do  you  think  that  St.  Vincent  coiild 
survive  as  an  independent  state? 


Terrence  Paris  . . . Teacher  in  St.  Vincent, 
W.l. 


Since  St.  Vincent  is  likely  to  remain 
an  agricultural  society  for  years  to 
come,  I see  no  hope  for  independence 
in  the  near  future.  Our  land  area  is 
very  small  — only  153  square  miles  — 
and  not  too  much  of  that  is  suitable  for 
cultivation.  The  one  way  St.  Vincent 
might  hope  to  gain  independence  of  a 
kind  would  be  a wider  political  union 
involving  the  other  islands  of  the 
Caribbean. 

What  would  you  say  is  the  main 
asset  of  St.  Vincent? 

I think  our  greatest  asset  is  our 
people.  We  are  very  much  aware  of 
our  limitations.  We  have  not  been 
blessed  with  natural  resources  but,  as  a 
people,  we  are  prepared  to  work  to- 
gether to  use  what  limited  resources 
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we  have  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

What  problems  do  you  see  that  must 
be  overcome? 

Our  problems  are  not  in  any  way 
unique.  We  have  the  usual  problems  of 
unemployment,  increasing  population 
and  the  need  for  more  diversification 
of  the  economy.  We  need  capital  to 
overcome  our  economic  problems. 

How  do  you  make  the  people  aware 
of  these  problems? 

The  most  obvious  place,  of  course, 
is  in  the  schools.  We  can  do  it  too  by 
making  films  which  illustrate  the  real 
situation.  We  can  bring  these  problems 
to  public  attention  by  speaking  to 
people  in  various  occupations  and  by 
going  out  to  the  different  districts  and 
holding  mass  public  meetings.  Of 
course  such  meetings  would  have  to  be 
initiated  by  the  government  and  super- 
vised to  make  sure  that  the  program  is 
taken  seriously. 

Black  Power  seems  to  be  one  re- 
sponse of  the  people  to  the  problems 
of  St.  Vincent.  Could  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  Black  Power? 

The  term  Black  Power  does  not 
really  suggest  its  true  meaning.  In 
simple  terms  Black  Power  is  the  need 
for  black  people  to  develop  their  eco- 
nomic resources  and  to  take  pride  in 
their  culture  and  heritage.  It  also  hopes 
to  develop  in  black  people  a greater 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  economic  and  political 
affairs. 

Is  there  a suggestion  by  the  Black 
Power  advocates  that  the  Government 
of  St.  Vincent  has  sold  out  to  the  white 
man  in  allowing  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  to  determine  the  economic  for- 
tunes of  the  Island? 

Black  Power  leaders,  in  order  to  en- 


courage support  for  their  views,  must 
necessarily  point  out  those  forces  which 
are  working  against  the  black  people. 
It  is  a fact  that  such  forces  have  been 
found  in  the  policies  of  the  Imperial- 
istic powers. 

What  are  some  of  those  forces? 

Policies  of  immigration  and  trading 
practices  mostly.  In  the  West  Indies  we 
have  traditional  crops  planted  here 
mainly  to  serve  the  economic  purposes 
of  the  Imperial  Powers.  Crops  like 
cocoa,  arrowroot  and  sugar  cane  have 
all  been  introduced  to  St.  Vincent  be- 
cause those  particular  crops  would  best 
serve  the  industrial  requirements  of  the 
Imperial  power.  The  manufactured 
goods,  of  course,  come  back  to  us  and 
we  have  to  find  the  hard  cash  to  pay 
for  them.  We  are  not  getting  enough 
for  our  crops  here  inasmuch  as  we 
must  work  the  land  and  so  on.  It  is  not 
a case  of  criticizing  for  the  sake  of 
criticizing.  Black  Power  must  be  ap- 
proached from  an  historical  point  of 
view  rather  than  an  emotional  one. 

What  kind  of  a future  do  the  young 
people  of  St.  Vincent  have  in  the  light 
of  all  this? 

Over  50  per  cent  of  our  population 
is  under  twenty-five  and  so  that  is  in- 
deed an  important  question.  We  must 
of  course  create  new  industries  that 
will  be  labour  intensified  so  that  we  can 
create  more  employment  opportunities 
for  our  people.  The  doors  of  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  England  are  not 
open  to  us  as  they  were  a few  years  ago 
and  so  we  must  look  within  ourselves 
to  find  jobs  for  our  people. 

What  would  students  graduating 
from  secondary  schools  here  in  St.  Vin- 
cent have  as  their  main  goal? 

I think  they  would  have  to  realize 
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“We  need  new  industries  here  that  will  be  labour  intensified.” 


that  our  destiny  in  the  West  Indies  lies 
in  unity.  Political  unity,  economic  unity 
and  cultural  unity. 

We  must  try,  as  West  Indian  people, 
to  establish  a West  Indian  nation  as 
our  main  objective.  It’s  going  to  be  a 
difficult  task  but  it  is  the  reality  that  we 
all  must  face.  All  our  energies  must  be 
channeled  in  this  direction. 

Is  there  a chance  that  because  St. 
Vincent  is  an  Island  the  views  of  young 
people  here  could  be  narrow  and 
insular? 

Naturally  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
limitation  and  there  is  need  for  wider 
communications  on  a regional  and  on 
an  international  level.  However  steps 
are  being  taken  to  compensate  for  this. 
Recently  the  government  has  set  up  a 


radio  station  and  our  newspaper.  The 
Vincentian,  is  making  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  journalism.  These 
are  certainly  promising  signs  for  the 
future.  Further  than  this  I think  that 
cultural  exchanges  here  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  possibly  with  Canada  and  the 
United  States  could  do  much  to 
broaden  the  horizons  of  our  people. 

Young  people  are  leaving  St.  Vincent 
to  go  to  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain.  How  do  you  view  this  exodus? 

If  you  find  that  you  cannot  earn  a 
decent  living  in  your  own  country  and 
you  have  to  move  out  it  is  probably  a 
sign  of  economic  stagnation.  As  I men- 
tioned before  we  need  new  industries 
here  that  will  be  labour  intensified  to 
curtail  this  outward  movement.  Some 
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people  argue  that  we  stand  to  gain  by 
the  remittances  which  are  sent  back  to 
us  from  our  people  in  other  lands.  A 
closer  examination  reveals  that  those 
remittances  are  used  almost  exclusively 
to  purchase  goods  and  services  from 
outside  this  country.  So  the  money 
may  be  coming  in  but  it  doesn’t  stay 
here. 

How  does  a Vincentian  who  has 
lived  in  another  country  for  several 
years  adjust  on  his  return  to  St. 
Vincent? 

I That’s  a very  real  problem  of  course. 
When  a student  for  example  returns 
from  the  United  States  after  two  or 
I three  years  he  finds  that  he  has  re- 
I turned  to  a completely  different  society. 
Unless  he  is  prepared  to  open  his  mind 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  a different  out- 
look from  the  other  people  he  will  be 
unable  to  communicate  his  knowledge 
I and  his  skills.  Just  coming  from  a so- 
i ciety  where  automation  has  reached  a 
high  level  will  accustom  him  to  certain 
comforts  that  are  not  to  be  had  in  St. 
Vincent.  It  will  take  considerable  time 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 

Speaking  of  those  who  come  here 
from  other  countries,  how  do  you  view 
the  work  of  foreign  missionaries? 

On  the  question  of  Church  and  the 
missionaries  who  have  come  to  the 
West  Indies  we  should  take  a glance  at 
history  and  the  Church’s  involvement 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  the  Church  in  coming  to  the  West 
Indies  was  to  Christianize  the  people. 
Now  the  Church  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  West  Indians  have  been  Chris- 
tianized. What  is  presently  needed  is  to 
West  Indianize  the  Christianity.  To  do 
this  the  missionaries  will  have  to  get 
involved  in  this  society  and  familiarize 


themselves  with  its  problems  and  re- 
quirements. Then  of  course  they  must 
be  willing  to  work  towards  the  solution 
of  those  problems.  They  must  see  the 
West  Indian  situation  through  the  eyes 
of  the  West  Indian  and  not  through  the 
eyes  of  a foreigner. 

Would  you  have  any  advice  for  a 
missionary  coming  to  the  West  Indies? 

The  missionary  should  first  of  all 
remember  that  the  West  Indian  is  an 
educated  person  who  is  fully  aware  of 
his  problems  and  he  honestly  welcomes 
anyone  who  is  coming  to  his  aid.  The 
missionary  must  of  course  be  genuine 
and  not  give  the  impression  that  he  is 
patronizing  the  people.  I think  the  only 
real  help  that  foreigners  or  missionaries 
can  give  to  the  people  of  the  West 
Indies  is  to  help  them  overcome  their 
every  day  problems. 

Further,  the  missionary  should  be  a 
mirror  to  his  people.  He  should  care- 
fully explain  that,  in  the  past,  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  were  carried  out 
by  foreigners,  but  now  the  foreigner  is 
here  to  guide  and  to  assist  the  people 
in  assuming  those  responsibilities  for 
themselves.  This  attitude  will  open  their 
minds  to  the  mission  and  the  message 
of  the  missionary  but  without  this 
understanding  the  people  will  go  on 
thinking  that  that  is  the  job  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  not  the  job  of  the  local 
people.  ■ 


Maybe  it  slipped  your  mind  or 
you  just  never  got  around  to  it.  But 
remember,  it’s  never  too  late  to 
start  sending  in  that  CALENDAR 
ENVELOPE. 


1 
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MINUTE... 


A Christian  can  joyfully  suffer  perse- 
cution in  order  that  the  world  may 
grow  greater.  He  can  no  longer  accept 
death  on  the  charge  that  he  is  blocking 
mankind’s  road. 

— Teilhard  de  Chardin 
* * * 

The  primary  goal  and  need  of  Indians 
today  is  not  for  someone  to  study  us, 
feel  sorry  for  us,  identify  with  us  or 
claim  descent  from  Pocahontas  to 
make  us  feel  better.  Nor  do  we  need  to 
be  classified  as  semi-white  and  have 
programs  made  to  bleach  us  further. 
Nor  do  we  need  further  studies  to  see 
if  we  are  “feasible.”  We  need,  instead, 
a new  policy  from  the  government  that 
acknowledges  our  intelligence  and  our 
dignity. 

— Vine  Deloria,  Jr. 

sj:  * * 

In  1800  the  world  population  con- 
sumed 4 million  tons  of  sugar;  today 
the  world  consumes  more  than  50  mil- 
lion tons. 

* * * 

The  Church’s  love  must  be  expressed 
in  action  against  evil  and  for  good.  For 
if  the  Church  acquiesces  in  established 
evils,  it  is  identifying  itself  and  the 


Christian  religion  with  injustice  by  its 
continuing  presence. 

— President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania, 
Speech  to  Maryknoll  Congress, 
Oct.  16,  1970. 

* * SH 

“The  Revolution  started  as  a social  one, 
but  it  must  be  completed  as  a spiritual 
one.” 

— Archbishop  lakovos 

* * * 

Like  any  true  lover  the  creative  per- 
sons risks  himself  in  his  effort.  He  con- 
stantly imperils  his  own  security  in 
order  to  achieve  something  new  and 
better.  He  is  unafraid  of  the  leap  in  the  i 
dark  of  the  plunge  into  waters  that  are  j 
icy  and  perhaps  bottomless.  The  per-  \ 
son  who  is  afraid  never  moves  out  into  j 
life  for  fear  of  losing  himself.  He  is  | 
fearful  and  his  terror  rules  him.  He  J 
holds  the  sure  position  and  settles  for  it.  f 

You  are  not  making  a gift  of  your  pos-  t 
sessions  to  the  poor  person,  you  are  I 
handing  over  to  him  what  is  his.  For  I 
what  has  been  given  in  common  for  ^ 
the  use  of  all  you  have  arrogated  to  i 
yourself.  \ 

— St.  Ambrose  I 

9{c  He 

In  1700  the  number  of  stars  visible  to  -f 
man  was  about  50,000;  today  that  i 
number  has  increased  to  more  than 

3 million.  " 

* * ♦ 

Professors  and  astronauts,  business-  | 
men  all  attempt  to  enlighten,  instruct  || 
and  enthrall.  Some  joke,  some  act  | 
nervous  and  play  with  their  keys.  Some  | 
reel  off  statistics,  some  shuffle  and  ^ 
sneeze.  Some  take  us  to  task,  to  the 
Moon  or  Hong  Kong.  But  experts  or 
amateurs,  all  take  too  long.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

I wonder  how  many  recognize  the 
sister  whose  picture  appears  every 
month  in  this  column. 

Her  name  is  St.  Teresa  of  Lisieux  or 
“St.  Teresa-of-the-child-Jesus.”  In  1927 
she  was  named  by  Pope  Pius  XI 
Heavenly  Patroness  of  all  Foreign  Mis- 
I sions.  Hence,  in  a very  special  way,  she 
shares  with  us  our  great  and  wonderful 
I work. 

> She  was  born  in  1873  in  France  in  a 
ij  place  called  Lisieux.  Her  childhood 
I was  happy  and  ordinary.  She  took  great 
I delight  in  spreading  this  happiness  and 
I joy  everywhere  she  went.  Her  family 
I was  very  religious  and  daily  there  was 
I a special  time  set  aside  for  prayer  and 
I Scripture  reading. 

I At  16  she  entered  a Carmelite  Con- 
I vent.  Her  one  and  only  desire  was  to 
I serve  and  love  God  as  totally  and  faith- 
1 fully  as  possible.  Life  for  her  was  not 
1 a series  of  great  and  wonderful  achieve- 
I ments.  Her’s  was  a humble  type  of  life, 

I spent  busily  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent.  Holiness  was  achieved  by 
doing  little  things  as  well  as  she  could. 
At  the  tender  age  of  28,  just  as  she  was 
preparing  for  a mission  assignment  to 
Indo-China,  she  was  afflicted  by  an  in- 
curable disease.  The  next  18  months 


were  for  her  a period  of  sickness  and 
suffering.  This  she  accepted  as  the  Will 
of  God.  Finally,  she  died.  She  was 
canonized  in  1925.  Her  feast  day  is 
October  3rd. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  stands 
out  in  the  life  of  St.  Teresa  it  was  her 
great  desire  to  do  everything  well. 
Sometimes  we  find  it  difficult  to  put 
our  best  into  small  tasks.  They  seem 
unimportant  — at  times  they  are  even 
boring.  Who  sees  the  small  things  we 
do  anyway?  I guess  we  might  answer 
very  few.  However,  God  sees  them  and 
after  all  He  really  matters.  ■ 


Sometimes  we  find  it  difficult  to  put  our  best 
into  small  tasks. 
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ifferent 

rummer 

If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

An  avowal  of  poverty  is  no  disgrace  to 
any  man;  to  make  no  effort  to  escape  it 
is  indeed  disgraceful. 

— Thucydides  (460-400  B.C.) 

Saul  Alinski  could  never  be  accused 
of  pacifying  his  clients.  Often  he 
would  rant  and  rave;  he  would  tell  the 
poor  that  they  were  too  lazy  to  go  out 
and  get  justice.  He  demanded  a lot  of 
hard  work  and  dedication  from  those 
he  was  helping  to  organize.  From  Chi- 
cago to  California  Saul  Alinski,  the 
community  organizer,  waded  into  the 
red  tape  of  city  officialdom  and  always 


his  aim  was  better  housing,  schools  and 
jobs  for  the  economically  disfran- 
chised. He  found  the  poor  people  too 
often  apathetic  and  unwilling  to  take 
on  any  responsibility. 

In  his  early  years  Mr.  Alinski  alien- 
ated many  churchmen  because  of  his 
abrasive  style.  He  often  had  harsh 
words  for  organized  religion.  He  felt 
that  the  Church  tended  to  make  people 
too  passive  and  too  ready  to  accept 
conditions  as  they  were. 

In  1946  he  published  a book, 
Reveille  for  Radicals.  It  seemed  that 
once  he  had  formulated  his  ideas  and 
beliefs  in  regard  to  organizing  com- 
munity action  groups  that  he  zeroed  in 
on  religion  for  giving  only  lip  service 
to  the  principle  of  racial  equality.  Alin- 
ski claimed  that  Churches  passed  reso- 
lutions instead  of  taking  action. 

Time  was  to  mellow  Mr.  Alinski  in 
spite  of  growing  challenges  in  the  field 
of  community  development.  He  began 
to  see  the  Churches  in  the  early  sixties 
as  allies  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  He 
still  held  that  those  same  Churches  had  . 
grievious  faults  when  it  came  to  up-  j 
holding  justice  but  he  readily  admitted  ! 
that  the  Churches  were  not  nearly  as  | 
bad  as  other  sections  of  society.  In  fact  | 
on  one  occasion  Saul  Alinski  said:  | 
‘The  only  major  institutions  fighting 
for  justice,  decency  and  equality  in  | 
America  are  the  Churches.”  However  I 
even  when  he  found  himself  working  ! 
with  the  Churches  he  could  not  resist 
taking  an  occasional  dig  at  the  some-  | 
times  painfully  obvious  bureaucracy  of 
the  Churches.  According  to  this  very  [ 
pragmatic  organizer  there  was  too  | 
much  talk  and  too  little  action.  ; 

Saul  Alinski  realized  that  there  is  | 
strength  in  unity.  It  was  with  this  in  i 
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Saul  Alinski 


mind  that  he  sought  to  organize  com- 
munity action  groups  for  confrontation 
against  those  in  power.  He  had  nothing 
but  scorn  for  doctrine  and  the  conven- 
tional ways  of  “altruistic  liberals.” 
However  he  was  not,  at  any  time  in  his 
career,  an  anarchist  or  an  extremist. 
Alinski  believed  firmly  in  the  principle 
of  change  within  the  system.  Even  at 
that  however  he  was  not  opposed  to 
dumping  dead  rats  on  the  steps  of  City 
Hall  or  garbage  all  over  the  well  kept 
lawn  of  an  alderman. 

Community  group  action  as  envis- 
aged and  practiced  by  this  poverty 
fighter,  himself  a product  of  the  Chi- 
cago slums,  was  often  non-productive. 
The  record  would  indicate  that  in  the 
U.S.  at  least  most  major  reforms  of 
society  have  been  brought  about  by 
political  parties.  In  the  past  only  such 
recognized  national  institutions  have 
been  successful  in  working  for  the  col- 
lective needs  of  people  and  only  such 
institutions  are  able  to  sustain  pro- 
grams to  meet  them. 

However,  we  might  view  the  meth- 
ods of  this  dynamic  organizer,  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  for  those  who  knew 
of  his  unselfish  efforts  to  help  the  in- 
digent poor  the  memory  of  Saul  Alin- 
ski will  long  remain. 

Last  June,  Saul  Alinski,  aged  63, 
died  of  a heart  attack  in  California.  ■ 


In  Silence  and  Serenity 

Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 

A ccording  to  the  Concise  Oxford 
XJL  Dictionary,  the  word  retreat  has 
a varied  number  of  definitions.  Among 
which  you  will  find  it  means  “go  back,” 
“retire,”  and  finally  a “place  of  shelter.” 

Strangely  enough  all  these  variations 
fit  in  very  well  when  we  speak  of  the 
Retreat  that  twenty-seven  Scarboro 
Fathers  and  seminarians  made  from 
May  17  to  May  26. 

The  “place  of  shelter”  we  found  was 
about  twenty-three  miles  from  Scar- 
boro, away  from  the  telephones,  busi- 
ness office,  daily  routine  and  noise  — 
the  beautiful  Jesuit  Retreat  House 
“Manresa”  at  Pickering,  Ontario  — 
where  for  ten  days  the  Scarboro  Re- 
treatants  silently  retired  from  their 
daily  routine  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit. 

A team  of  five  Jesuit  priests  headed 
by  Father  Colin  Maloney  along  with 
Fathers  Bob  Croken,  Bill  Clarke,  Nick 
Hogya  and  Tad  Dunne  contributed 
greatly  to  make  this  retreat  a very  inti- 
mate and  personalized  one. 

While  the  time  was  spent  mainly  in 
trying  to  renew  our  dedication  and  to 
understand  our  obligations  as  emis- 
saries of  the  Canadian  Church  in  other 
lands,  it  was  also  a time  for  reflection 
and  thanksgiving  and  gratitude  for  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  ‘Friends 
of  Scarboro’  who  have  sacrificed  much 
for  our  work. 

During  the  ten-day  retreat  we  had 
much  to  thank  God  for  — this  we  hope 
we  did.  But  we  had  much  to  thank  our 
benefactors  for  — and  this  we  surely 
did.  ■ 
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'Tay  attention,  come  to  me, 
listen  and  your  soul  will  live.'' 

— Isaiah  55:3 
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ON 
THE 
DEATH 
OF 

SAGRARIO 


DIAZ 


On  the  morning  of  April  4,  1972, 
the  Dominican  police  cordoned 
off  the  campus  of  the  oldest  University 
in  the  New  World.  At  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  they  entered  the  Univer- 
sity to  search  for  a communist  leader 
they  said  was  hiding  there.  A few 
minutes  later  they  indiscriminately 
opened  fire  on  a group  of  students.  A 
young  woman  named  Sagrario  Diaz,  in 
third  year  economics,  was  wounded  in 
the  head.  For  ten  days  her  struggle  for 
life  was  the  center  of  public  attention. 
On  April  14  she  died.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands came  to  her  funeral  presided 
over  by  Archbishop  Polanco  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

The  immense  public  manifestation 
of  grief  at  the  death  of  the  girl  was 
more  than  a repudiation  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  police  attack  or  the  cul- 
mination of  the  drama  to  save  her  life. 
Sagrario  Diaz  became  a symbol  of  the 
struggle  and  the  suffering  of  a people, 
but  a symbol  too  of  the  hope  of  the 
people.  She  became  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  arise  from  within  a people 


and  whose  life  reflects  what  is  going  on 
deep  within  the  society. 

Four  of  Sagrario’s  classmates  were 
asked  to  tell  us  about  this  girl,  so  that 
the  people  of  Canada  might  know  the 
intense  feelings  of  this  young  woman 
and  her  companions  still  caught  up  in 
anger  and  grief.  For  obvious  reasons 
their  names  and  pictures  are  withheld. 

“Sagrario  is  a symbol  to  us,  repre- 
senting our  feelings,  the  whole  situ- 
ation in  which  we  live,”  they  all 
emphasized.  “She  is  a symbol  of  co- 
operation, a symbol  of  our  struggle. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  dynamic  mem- 
bers of  our  class,  restless,  combative. 
She  showed  the  rest  of  us  the  way  and 
we  are  going  to  stay  right  with  it.  Since 
we  are  young,  we  are  caught  up  in  a 
common  cause,  we  are  very  concerned 
about  the  situation  that  exists.  So  we 
have  our  enemies,  those  institutions 
and  sectors  of  society  that  form  a 
structure  that  has  been  in  power  for  so 
long  that  they  represent  a wall  against 
which  our  ideals  are  smashed.  . . . She 
died  because  of  the  unjust  social  system 
in  which  we  live;  a system  that  has  us 
oppressed  and  submerged  in  misery 
and  suffering.  The  best  memorial  that 
we  can  give  Sagrario  is  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  compassion  and  struggle 
always.” 

What  was  it  that  motivated  her? 
“Sagrario’s  main  interest  in  life  was  the 
solution  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  our  country.  She  always 
felt  that  an  economist  ought  to  prepare 
himself  well  in  order  to  be  effective  in 
searching  for  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  affect  our  society.  She  could 
have  had  her  own  personal  reasons  for 
her  dedication,  I suppose,  but  I am 
sure  that  those  personal  reasons  were 
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subject  to  that  other  motive  of  wanting 
to  see  our  country  developed  and 
t liberated.  Sagrario  felt  deeply  the  need 
1 of  getting  the  youth  well  prepared  in 
order  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
country.  The  hope  of  our  country  is  in 
the  young  people.  As  a student  of  eco- 
nomics she  had  an  appreciation  for  the 
planned  use  of  resources.  And  so  she 
had  this  great  dedication  to  the  rest  of 
us,  to  see  that  we  all  got  along  well.” 

I One  of  the  newspaper  commentators 
[ said  that  “Sagrario  will  be  a study  for 
j observers  and  students  of  our  society 
because  she  exemplified  an  awareness 
and  a social  consciousness.”  I asked 
the  students  what  this  meant  to  them. 
An  intense,  quiet-spoken  lad  proceeded 
to  give  this  appraisal  of  student  life  in 
Latin  America. 

“Our  students  and  in  fact  the  stu- 
dents throughout  Latin  America  think 
and  act  so,  because  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  push  this  present  gen- 
eration to  a showdown.  It  is  no  secret 
that  oppression  and  harrassment  are 
the  dominant  characteristics  in  the  re- 
lationships between  those  who  govern 
and  the  universities. 

“Our  university  is  one  of  the  most 
I combative  of  all  Latin  America.  It  has 
been  the  target  of  innumerable  gratui- 
tous, unjust  reprisals  — some  of  these 
truly  savage  — by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  state. 

“So  our  students  naturally  feel  a 
concern  for  the  social  problem.  Then 
this  concern  is  channelled  into  a search 
for  a new  socio-economic  order,  a sys- 
tem where  the  prime  interest  would  be 
social  justice  and  a humanizing  process. 
Our  present  system  is  dehumanizing. 

“This  was  the  line  that  Sagrario  held 
and  she  carried  it  out  in  her  actions 


Sagrario’s  father  weeps  over  her  coffin. 


within  the  university.  How  did  she  do 
this?  Simply  by  dedicating  herself  to 
help  everybody  along,  without  any 
selfish  interest  of  her  own  and  without 
even  considering  political  or  ideolog- 
ical differences.  In  our  course  we  had 
all  the  different  political  groups  that 
are  found  in  the  university.  Yet 
Sagrario  was  a friend  to  all  of  them. 
I used  to  ask  myself  how  she  did  it. 

“Sagrario  did  not  act  according  to 
political  considerations  but  rather  be- 
cause of  human  considerations.  You 
didn’t  have  to  follow  her  line  of  thought 
to  get  along  with  her.  She  got  along 
with  everybody.  For  example,  often 
times  we  couldn’t  buy  the  books  that 
were  necessary  for  our  studies.  But  the 
professor  would  get  the  book  and  indi- 
cate to  us  the  important  parts.  Then  we 
could  stencil  as  many  as  a hundred  or 
two  hundred  pages  and  spread  these 
notes  around.  This  would  be  the  kind 
of  work  that  Sagrario  would  do.  She 
would  gather  up  some  money  and  then 
she  would  work  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days to  make  sure  that  the  rest  of  us 
had  work  materials.” 

One  of  the  four  students  was  a girl 
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and  she  had  a very  interesting  observa- 
tion on  Sagrario’s  quest  for  liberation. 
“I  was  very  close  to  Sagrario  and  know 
that  she  shared  in  those  goals  that  the 
majority  of  the  students  have,  to  see  a 
change  in  society. . . . 

“She  sought  this  liberation  and  she 
sought  it  as  a woman.  She  felt  how  in 
our  country  and  in  all  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  prejudice  fell  more 
heavily  on  the  woman.  She  took  part  in 
the  assemblies  and  the  university  gov- 
ernment with  vigour  because  she 
thought  that  there  should  be  respect 
for  the  rights  of  women  and  that  wo- 
men should  not  be  just  a passive  ele- 
ment of  society.” 

It  was  time  to  break  up  now:  but 
since  we  were  close  to  the  home  of 
Sagrario  Diaz,  the  students  wanted  to 
drop  by.  I had  not  wished  to  disturb 
the  family  with  questions,  but  upon 
telling  Mr.  Diaz  what  we  had  been 
doing,  he  offered  to  give  his  own  eval- 
uation of  the  events  that  had  struck  his 
family  with  such  a great  blow.  In  a 
firm  but  deeply  affected  tone  of  voice, 
Abelardo  Ney  Diaz,  a gentle  workman 
in  a glass  factory,  said  this  about  his 
daughter: 

“Very  well.  You  know  well  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  live: 
suffering,  grief,  misery,  barbarity.  In 
spite  of  the  sorrow  that  afflicts  us,  we 
have  the  conviction  that  as  the  blood 
of  Christ  was  shed  for  the  redemption 
of  his  people,  the  blood  of  my  daughter 
has  been  shed  for  the  redemption  and 
liberty  of  our  people.  Sagrario  (which 
means  Tabernacle  in  Spanish)  is  the 
place  on  the  altar  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  kept.  In  the  sagrario  is 
the  body  of  Christ.  We  believe  that  in 
our  Sagrario  Christ  is  also  present.”  ■ 
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Learn  about  our  ANNUITY  PLAN, 
whereby  you  can  (1)  help  the 
missions  with  that  bond  or  stock  or 
bank  account  and  (2)  still  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  from  6.5%  to 
12%  depending  on  your  age. 


Please  send  me  your  Annuity  leaflet, 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name 

Address  


Canada's 

External 

Relations 

with 

Latin 

America 


I 

I 


This  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  abbre- 
viated accounts  dealing  with  nine 
recommendations  made  in  a brief  to 
the  Canadian  Government  by  a group 
of  Canadian  Oblate  Missionaries  and 
volunteers  engaged  in  development 
work  in  various  Latin  American 
countries. 

CANADA  SHOULD  ADVOCATE  A 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  POLICY  FOR 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  WORLD 
FUND  FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a more  rational 
and,  thus,  more  effective  distribu- 
tion could  be  made  of  the  funds 


presently  available.  Furthermore,  the 
Fund  should  be  increased  in  order  to 
correct  the  short-comings  of  bilateral 
and  so-called  multilateral  aid  that  has 
driven  the  poor  nations  into  a state  of 
insolvency. 

Through  this  agency  exports  of 
underdeveloped  nations  could  be  sub- 
sidized, and  the  expansion  of  food  pro- 
duction would  be  encouraged.  An 
objective  should  be  pursued  whereby 
underdeveloped  countries  are  able  to 
meet  their  food  needs  in  a relatively 
short  time.  This  could  effectively  be 
achieved  by  the  same  method  that  has 
served  developing  countries  in  the  past, 
viz.,  protectionism  for  agricultural 
productions.  ■ 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT  THE 
INAZAWA 
CENTRE 

Edgar  Geier,  SFM 


On  January  16th,  Bishop  Soma  of 
Nagoya  blessed  a combination 
Catholic  Church  and  culture  center  — 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city  of 
Inazawa.  Father  Edgar  Geier,  SFM  — 
the  man  in  charge  — gives  some  of  the 
background  and  some  of  the  interest- 
ing events  that  took  place  behind  the 
scenes. 


When  we  first  went  to  see  the  land, 
I was  a bit  disappointed.  It  was 
a rice  paddy  almost  covered  with  water, 
about  four  feet  below  road  level.  How- 
ever, later  it  was  filled  by  dozens  of 
loads  of  earth,  levelled  with  a bulldozer 
and  then  we  were  able  to  see  what  we 
were  getting.  It  was  very  expensive  be- 
cause of  the  ideal  location  but  we  took 
a very  small  lot  of  80  tsubo  (one  acre 
= 1200  tsubo)  — just  enough  for  our 
needs.  We  needed  this  much  to  build 
what  we  had  in  mind  and  still  keep  the 
building  regulations  in  this  city  which 
allow  building  on  only  60  per  cent  of 
the  land. 


Japan  is  a bureaucrat’s  paradise  and 
we  soon  became  the  proud  possessors 
of  a large  drawer  full  of  documents  all 
duly  stamped  which,  if  laid  side  by  side, 
would  probably  cover  the  entire  plot. 
All  such  properties  that  we  buy  here 
are  deeded  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
ceseand  such  plots,  if  properly  docu- 
mented as  religious  property,  are  tax 
free  from  the  time  of  purchase. 

The  eight  Christian  families  in  Ina-  . 
zawa  agreed  to  buy  the  altar  through 
special  monthly  donations.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely simple  wooden  altar  but  we 
asked  the  maker  (a  Catholic  in  Fr.  Bill  ^ 
Schultz’s  parish  of  Fukuoka)  to  think  | 
of  some  Japanese  emblem  to  express  i 
the  joy  and  life-giving  of  the  Mass.  He  | 
made  a beautiful  carving  of  pine-ham-  ! 
boo-plum  which  are  symbols  of  joy  and  | 
long  life  for  the  Japanese.  This  and  ; 
some  other  small  attempts  at  “Japaniz-  | 
ing”  have  been  most  deeply  appreciated  | 
and  the  results  have  called  forth  a great  | 
number  of  favorable  comments  from  | 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  * 

Actually  many  of  the  people  we  | 
have  met  here  are  quite  happy  to  have  | 
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Father  Ed  Geier,  SFM 
and  the  head  carpenter. 


Inazawa  Church  and 
Center  on  the  day  of 
the  blessing. 


such  a place  as  a church  nearby  (even 
though  they  still  prefer  to  look  at  it 
from  afar).  In  any  new  place,  there  is 
always  a long  period  of  setting  the 
I stage.  We  go  about  our  work  trying  to 
make  some  contribution  to  society;  the 
local  people  watch,  and  when  they  feel 
' some  trust,  then  they  may  come  a little 
closer. 

I never  did  see  the  carpenters  during 
1 the  early  weeks  of  construction  but  the 
head  carpenter  assured  me  that  he  had 
them  working  in  a shed  near  his  home, 
i In  Japan,  the  entire  frame  of  a building 
I is  measured,  cut,  notched,  holes  drilled 
I and  exposed  wood  planed  somewhere 
apart  from  the  building  site.  When  all 
I the  pieces  are  ready,  they  are  hauled  by 
j truck  to  the  building  lot  and  usually  on 
I the  following  day  a crew  of  laborers 
I gathers  and  the  entire  frame  is  set  up 
in  one  or  two  days.  And  surprisingly 
i enough  everything  fits! 
j Frame-raising  is  an  occasion  for  a 
I party  which  the  owner  throws  for  all 
I who  have  taken  part.  It  is  just  one  way 
of  showing  the  value  of  human  work. 
Human  effort  is  never  fully  paid  by 


money  but  must  always  leave  a debt  of 
gratitude  on  the  one  for  whom  the 
house  is  being  built.  Up  until  recent 
years  it  used  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
big,  loud  drinking  party.  (The  building 
site  would  usually  be  very  quiet  the 
following  day,  however,  since  most  of 
the  workers  would  be  nursing  them- 
selves back  to  consciousness.)  Now,  it 
is  customary  for  the  owner  to  give  each 
person  a gift  of  a bottle  of  sake,  several 
pounds  of  sugar,  some  cakes  and  a 
small  amount  of  money,  all  properly 
wrapped  in  formal  gift-wrapping  paper. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  owner 
be  there  to  present  these  gifts  since  it  is 
his  gratitude  that  the  builders  want  to 
sense.  I had  to  go  to  Tokyo  just  the  day 
before  the  raising  (my  cousin  and  his 
wife  were  arriving  from  Canada)  but  I 
promised  that,  short  of  sudden  death 
I’d  be  back  to  do  the  proper  thing. 
Luckily,  I made  it  back  on  time. 

There  is  an  old  couple  in  their 
eighties  at  the  big  Shinto  shrine  near 
here,  who  formerly  owned  the  land  on 
which  the  combination  Church-Center 
now  stands.  They  were  asking  a very 
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high  price  for  the  land  but  they  kept 
telling  us  how  happy  they  were  to  be 
‘giving’  their  land  for  a church.  Land  is 
wealth  here  in  Japan  and  it  is  also  a 
bond  with  the  ancestors.  Money  paid 
does  not  dim  the  view  that  they  are 
doing  you  a big  service  in  selling  their 
land. 

Neighborhood  contacts  are  very  im^ 
portant  in  Japan  and  we  had  to  make  a 
good  beginning  in  this  area  of  inter- 
personal  relations.  Following  local  cus- 
tom, we  went  to  the  homes  next  to  us 
to  apologize  for  the  noise  that  pile- 
driving and  nail-hammering  would  en- 
tail. In  such  cases  the  culprit  always 
takes  a small  gift  for  each  home.  After 
the  building  was  finished,  we  went 
again,  this  time  to  about  20  homes,  to 
tell  them  we’d  now  be  in  their  neigh- 
borhood group  and  to  ask  for  their 
help  and  understanding,  leaving  our 
name  cards  and  a small  gift  at  each 
home. 

It  took  at  least  six  months  to  con- 
vince the  Christians  that  I didn’t  and 
don’t  have  all  the  answers  and  that  this 
was  their  program.  It  was  a time  of 
getting  them  to  trust  me  enough  so 
they’d  feel  free  to  express  themselves 
whether  we  agreed  or  not.  As  the  weeks 
passed,  they  did  get  really  involved  — 
in  the  long  hours  of  planning,  in  check- 
ing the  building  progress  and  in  looking 
after  the  arrangements  for  the  blessing. 
They  have  already  contacted  other 
Christians  in  the  area,  brought  a few 
inquirers  around  and  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  thinking  of  ways  to  con- 
tact the  non-Christian  community. 

The  story  of  the  people  will  never 
end,  I hope  — because  Inazawa  parish 
is  not  a building  but  rather  people 
joined  to  the  Father  through  Christ.  ■ 
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Executive  Director  of  the  Papal 
Mission  Aid  Societies  in  Canada. 


MEET 


Father  Michael  O'Kane 


“TJadre  Miguel”,  as  he  was  known  in 
Jr  Brazil  where  he  spent  eight  years, 
also  worked  in  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

His  present  appointment  involves 
him  in  mission  education  across  the 
country.  One  of  the  focus  points  of  this 
expression  of  Catholicism  as  a world- 
wide Church  is  celebrated  each  year  on 
Mission  Sunday.  Father  Mike  has  been 
busy  laying  the  preparations  for  this 
day  which  will  be  observed  in  all  the 
parishes  from  coast  to  coast  on  Octo- 
ber 22nd  this  year.  ■ 


war 


LETl^UVE 
THE  GOOD  NEWS 


THYK1FK5DOM. 

COME... 


1 

1 


WHAT 

COLUMBUS 

SAW 

Leonard  Hudswell,  SFM 

In  a few  weeks’  time  most  of  the 
Western  World  will  be  celebrating 
Discovery  Day.  We  in  the  Bahamas 
have  the  right  to  honor  this  day,  as  it 
was  on  one  of  our  islands  that  Colum- 
bus first  landed. 

After  thanking  God  for  a safe  jour- 
ney, Columbus  christened  the  island 
San  Salvador.  Later  it  was  re-named 
Watlings  Island,  supposedly  after  a 
pirate  of  that  name.  However,  the  late 
Father  Chrysostom  with  the  help  of 
others,  got  a Bill  passed  through  the 
House  of  Assembly  restoring  to  it  the 
name  given  by  Columbus. 

Historians  of  the  Voyages  of  Colum- 
bus have  often  speculated  about  the 
lights  that  Columbus  spoke  of  having 
seen  flashing  among  the  trees  as  they 
lay  at  anchor  that  night  before  going 
ashore  in  the  morning.  I believe  that 
what  Columbus  and  his  men  saw  was 
the  natives  going  about  catching  crabs. 
Crabs  walk  at  night.  Men  and  women 
take  torches  of  lighted  pine  wood,  and 
go  around  the  ponds  collecting  the 
crabs  and  placing  them  in  baskets.  An 
amateur  trying  this  could  suffer  a 
severe  bite,  but  the  natives  gather  them 
with  ease.  Maybe  the  Indians  cooked 
some  for  Columbus.  Who  knows?  ■ 

The  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  outside 
the  Cathedral  in  Santo  Domingo. 
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THEY’RE  NOT  ALL 
MADE  IN  HEAVEN 

M.  Punnusami 


In  this  short  article  I am  attempting 
to  discuss  some  of  the  principal 
causes  of  marital  strife.  Although  some 
of  these  causes  may  be  universal  I am 
dealing  mainly  with  the  causes  of  mari- 
tal troubles  in  a particular  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Guyana.  This  area  is  the 
Black  Bush  Polder  Scheme,  the  largest 
land  development  scheme  in  the  nation 
of  Guyana.  Black  Bush  Polder  has  an 
area  of  27,000  acres  and  a population 
of  8,818  persons  who  have  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  with  vary- 
ing backgrounds  and  different  expe- 
riences. In  the  Polder  these  persons  are 
mainly  occupied  in  doing  rice  farming, 
market  gardening  and  truck  farming. 
The  majority  of  these  settlers  are  of 
one  ethnic  group — East  Indians,  while 
the  remainder  are  of  Afro  origin. 

The  causes  of  marital  troubles  in  this 
area  are  many  and  most  of  them  are 
interrelated.  However,  for  convenience 
sake  I will  place  all  these  factors  in  two 
main  groups.  Broadly  speaking  the 
causes  are  principally  (1)  Psycholog- 
ical and  (2)  Economic.  I will  deal  first 
with  the  psychological  causes. 

One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of 
marital  troubles  in  the  Black  Bush 
Polder  Scheme  is  that  of  the  ‘extended 


Mankind  all  over  the  world  has  marriage 
rituals.  This  is  a Hindu  wedding  in  Guyana. 


family.’  There  are  two  kinds  of  family 
systems  here  — the  nuclear  family  and 
the  extended  family.  The  nuclear 
family  consists  of  a father,  mother  and 
perhaps  two  children.  The  extended 
family  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
nuclear  family.  A son  may  get  married 
and  he  and  his  wife  remain  with  the 
son’s  family.  In  short  he  and  his  wife 
live  in  the  same  home  with  his  parents, 
brothers  and  sister.  On  the  other  hand, 
a daughter  may  get  married  and  she 
and  her  husband  live  with  her  parents, 
but  this  seldom  happens  in  the  Black 
Bush  Polder  Scheme.  It  is  this  extended 
family  which  causes  so  many  of  the 
problems  which  presently  weigh  on  the  ! 
young  people. 

The  young  people  of  the  world  today  | 
want  to  be  independent;  they  want  to  | 
be  both  economically  and  emotionally  | 
independent;  to  have  sufficient  money  I 
to  support  themselves  and  thus  meet  | 
and  solve  their  own  problems.  Young  I 
people  who  are  married  and  who  live  | 
within  the  framework  of  the  extended  9 
family  pattern  do  not  feel  themselves  | 
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to  be  independent  and  their  parents  do 
not  understand  this.  Their  activities,  in 
all  forms,  are  still  being  directed  by 
their  parents.  In  the  case  of  the  mar- 
ried son,  his  parents  direct  his  activities 
and  those  of  his  wife.  The  money  that 
he  works  for  is  being  taken  by  his 
parents  and  all  the  things  that  are 
needed  by  this  young  couple  are  pur- 
chased by  the  parents.  In  some  cases  a 
sum  of  money  is  given  to  the  young 
married  couple  but  how  this  money  is 
to  be  spent  is  the  decision  of  the 
parents.  In  short,  the  married  persons 
do  not  have  a say  in  the  process  of 
decision-making  for  the  whole  family, 
neither  are  they  allowed  to  make  their 
own  decisions.  This,  the  young  married 
persons  resent  and  here  is  where  the 
trouble  begins.  In  the  extended  family, 
the  son  who  is  married  is  being  treated 
with  a certain  degree  of  possessiveness 
by  his  parents.  He  is  being  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  family.  He  receives  a 
certain  amount  of  love,  affection, 
understanding  and  approval  by  his 
parents,  but  unfortunately  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law is  not  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  daughter-in-law  is  looked 
upon  as  a complete  stranger.  She  is 
treated  with  suspicion  and  is  looked 
I upon  as  a child.  In  many  cases  the 
i daughter-in-law  is  not  given  as  much 
i consideration  as  one  would  give  a child. 

' In  short,  she  is  stripped  of  her  basic 
! psychological  needs  and  she  feels  un- 
j wanted  and  unloved.  The  daughter-in- 
law  retaliates  by  showing  signs  of 
; aggression,  either  physically  or  ver- 
bally. This  ambivalent  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  boys’  parents  and  the 
reaction  of  the  young  married  persons 
to  this  ambivalent  behaviour  results  in 
I serious  marital  troubles. 

I 


There  are  still  some  cases  where 
the  marriages  of  young  people  are 
arranged  by  the  parents  according  to 
the  old  Hindu  custom.  The  boy  or  girl 
has  no  say  in  choosing  a life  partner. 
Such  marriages  of  course  are  not  based 
on  love  — i.e.  a genuine  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  each  other.  Most  of  these 
marriages  do  not  last  for  long.  These 
persons  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
sharing  a life  together  know  very  little 
of  each  other’s  likes  and  dislikes.  That 
so  many  of  these  marriages  end  in 
separation  is  no  great  surprise. 

This  brings  me  to  the  debatable  ques- 
tion of  early  marriages.  I say  that  this 
is  a debatable  question  because  there 
are  some  persons  who  marry  at  an 
early  age  and  such  persons  have  very 
few  marital  problems.  However,  it  is 
my  view  that  early  marriages  are  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  some  of  the  exist- 
ing marital  strife  in  Black  Bush  Polder. 
There  are  many  persons  who  are  living 
in  the  Black  Bush  Polder  Scheme  today 
who  get  married  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years.  In  my 
opinion  such  persons  are  too  young  to 
undertake  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities that  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood bring.  They  do  not  have  enough 
experience  in  the  realm  of  social  de- 
velopment. Hence  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  wide  variety 
of  solutions  available  for  their  prob- 
lems. Naturally  they  do  have  certain 
habitual  modes  of  response  to  certain 
problems  but  they  are  not  experienced 
enough  to  understand  that  they  must 
abandon  or  modify  some  of  their 
habitual  modes  of  response  when  the 
responses  no  longer  provide  answers  to 
their  problems.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
inability  to  modify  their  behaviour  that 
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young  married  couples  become  frus- 
trated and  this  leads  to  discontent  and 
even  disillusionment. 

On  account  of  this  frustration  and 
discontent  many  young  men  turn  to 
drinking  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
world  of  reality  only  to  learn  the  hard 
way  the  bitter  lesson  that  if  one  is  to 
survive  in  this  ‘hard  world’  one  has  to 
be  realistic.  Being  unrealistic  and  frus- 
trated with  life  tends  to  make  people 
exaggerate  their  difficulties.  Small  prob- 
lems in  the  home  are  magnified  out  of 
all  proportion  and  soon  become  big 
problems.  And  when  life  becomes  too 
much  to  take  many  of  these  young 
people  eventually  bring  their  troubled 
lives  to  a close  by  committing  suicide. 

So  far  I have  been  dealing  with  the 
psychological  factors  that  bring  about 
marital  troubles.  These  psychological 
factors  arise  more  or  less  out  of  the  ex- 
tended family  pattern  of  living.  I shall 
now  point  to  the  second  major  cause  of 
marital  trouble,  which  is  caused  by 
economical  pressure. 

At  the  present  time  people  in  the 
Black  Bush  Polder  Scheme  are  suffer- 
ing financially.  There  are  many  factors 
responsible  for  this:  poor  agricultural 
yield;  rising  cost  of  production;  low 
prices  for  the  farmers’  produce; 
idleness. 

Having  very  little  money  to  spend 
the  families  are  unable  to  satisfy  their 
basic  material  needs.  Consequently 
quarrels  in  the  home  are  commonplace. 

It  may  be  important  to  add  here  that 
according  to  one  official  source,  150 
families  for  the  year  1970  who  had 
marital  troubles  ended  up  in  magis- 
trate’s court.  This  alone  can  give  one 
the  indication  of  the  high  incidence  of 
marital  strife  in  this  area  of  Guyana.  ■ 


1 

a FIRST 
ASSEMBLY 

Michael  Traher,  SFM 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Ba- 
hamas has  troubles.  A bad  debt, 
Catholic  Education’s  failing  health,  the 
need  for  lay  leaders  (not  merely  lay 
readers),  losses  among  local  clergy  and 
religious,  some  emerging  demands  of 
youth,  justifiably  have  evoked  every- 
one’s concern. 

Late  last  Spring  numbers  of  dele- 
gates from  many  parishes  throughout 
the  islands  including  the  Haitian  com- 
munity, came  to  Nassau  to  seek  some 
answers  to  their  pressing  needs.  This 
event  was  a first-of-its-kind  assembly. 
The  members  gathered  here  to  act  as  a 
consultative  body  to  the  Bishop.  As- 
sisted by  CARA  (Centre  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate,  Washing-  j 
ton,  D.C.)  their  representatives  had  | 
been  preparing  themselves  through 
nearly  a whole  year  of  meetings  with  | 
both  clergy  and  laity,  at  parochial  and  | 
diocesan  levels.  On  the  evening  of  June  i 
6th,  in  a strong  address  to  all  present,  ! 
at  the  opening  Mass,  Bishop  Paul  ; 
Haggerty  outlined  frankly  and  force-  j 
fully  the  hard  job  awaiting  the  dele-  I 
gates  during  the  coming  five  days.  ; 

A bright  Tuesday  morning  greeted  | 
the  first  session  which  tackled  several  j 
resolutions  designed  to  alleviate  some  , 
of  the  dilemma  in  the  Catholic  Educa-  i 
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Mr.  Basil  Christie,  a teacher  and  coun- 
sellor at  Aquinas  College,  Nassau,  speaks 
to  the  Assembly. 


Bishop  Paul  Leonard  Hagarty,  OSB,  of  Nas- 
sau and  representatives  of  other  Churches 
lead  an  ecumenical  prayer  service. 


tion  system.  In  quick  time  the  exchange 
of  ideas  became  intense  and  the  morn- 
ing deadline  for  this  subject  was  ex- 
tended right  to  the  end  of  the  day.  Only 
an  order  by  the  Chairman  brought  this 
discussion  to  a close.  Similar  interest 
burst  forth  in  later  sessions  when  for 
example  the  young  people  proposed 
resolutions  asking  for  a greater  share  in 
the  preparation  of  liturgy.  They  wanted 
some  opportunities  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches in  prayer  and  worship.  This 
met  with  strong  negative  reactions  by 
some  tradition-minded  elders,  while 
others  gave  them  high  praise  and  sup- 
port for  their  ideas.  When  the  overall 
state  of  Bahamian  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  and  religious  life  was  re- 
viewed, it  aroused  much  open  discus- 
sion and  genuine  concern  among  those 
present.  Interestingly  enough  but  over- 
! looked  in  the  youth  paper  was  the  fact 
that  five  of  the  twenty-two  resolutions 
related  to  the  vocation  question. 

Representatives  from  the  Out  Islands 
(beyond  Nassau’s  New  Providence  Is.) 
were  noticeably  quiet  during  the  affairs 


of  the  first  morning’s  activity.  The 
afternoon  session  however  saw  them 
rise  with  increasing  confidence  to  pitch 
in  their  own  thinking  on  matters  put 
forth.  As  an  observer  I certainly  en- 
joyed contrasting  the  sophisticated  style 
of  the  Nassau/ Freeport  people  with 
that  of  the  simpler  manner  of  the  other 
family  island  delegates.  With  a curious 
delight  I watched  fishermen,  business- 
men, farmers,  teachers,  priests  and 
sisters  meet  with  one  another,  listen, 
learn  and  share  some  of  their  real  con- 
cerns. It  was  like  watching  the  planting 
of  new  seeds.  The  Church  was  being 
given  a gentle  shake  as  if  from  a day- 
dream, being  re-awakened  and  every- 
one present  seemed  glad  to  be  near  the 
action. 

Lack  of  time,  faulty  communication, 
sometimes  poor  preparation  and  under- 
standing of  issues  are  weaknesses  that 
can  be  found  in  any  large  assembly. 
This  gathering  was  ho  exception  to 
that.  One  could  even  criticize  it  for 
being  dominated  in  representation  by 
clergy  and  religious  (mostly  foreign  at 
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Fr.  Preston  Moss,  a 
Bahamian  diocesan 
priest,  talks  with  Sis- 
ter Maedeen  Russell, 
OSB,  Superintendent 
of  Catholic  Schools, 
and  a representative 
of  the  Haitian  com- 
m u n i t y in  the 
Bahamas. 


that)  but  then  how  many  laymen  could 
leave  their  jobs  for  nearly  a full  work- 
ing week  to  come  to  such  an  assembly? 
There  is  still  another  side  to  this  whole 
scene  which  could  easily  pass  us  by: 

This  assembly  was  a first  for  the 
Church  in  the  Bahamas.  It  attempted 
to  meet  face  to  face  with  the  current 
difficulties  of  a growing  Church  trying 
hard  to  support  and  maintain  itself  at 
the  local  level.  And  realize  that  this  is 
happening  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
Bahamian  people,  who  are  forming 
themselves  into  a national  entity  which 
is  beginning  to  seek  recognition  for  its 
own  unique  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

To  summarize  then,  a few  of  my  im- 
pressions: New  ideas  were  exchanged 
with  old  ones.  Some  things  said  were 
radical,  others  were  very  traditional.  A 
superficial  forecast  of  events  might 
have  suggested  that  the  delegates  would 
go  home  shaken,  fragmented,  feeling 
that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
Church.  Some  members  were  certainly 
not  ready  for  that  kind  of  traumatic 


experience.  What  in  fact  did  happen 
was  something  very  positive,  I thought. 

Many  delegates  did  not  take  home 
the  impression  that  things  were  going  i 
to  fall  apart  although  they  realized  for  | 
the  first  time  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  | 
the  Church  was  in  difficult  straits.  Too  ' 
many  resolutions  were  passed  too 
quickly  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  ; 
Bishop  was  given  rare  exposure  to  the  ; 
thinking  of  many  of  his  people.  “Ag-  | 
giornamento”  and  “breath  of  fresh  air”  ; 
are  now  exhausted  metaphors,  to  de-  ■ 
scribe  the  Spirit’s  movement  through  j 
the  hearts  of  people  and  institutions  j 
these  days,  but  they  well  describe  this 
assembly. 

Bahamian  Catholics  have  taken  their  ( 
first  crucial  step  toward  renewal.  The  ; 
general  mood  at  the  closing  indicated  j 
that  maybe  another  step  soon  wouldn’t 
be  a bad  idea. 

Having  enjoyed  their  first  taste  of  v 
participating  in  the  growth  and  forma-  | 
tion  of  their  own  local  Church,  no 
doubt  they’ll  surely  be  back  again  for  j 
more.  ■ ^rl 
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Father  Lawrence  Beal,  SFM,  of  La 
Salette,  Ontario,  was  ordained  for 
China  Missions  in  1928  and  served  for 
many  years  in  China,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  on  campaign  for  the 
Society.  One  of  the  veteran  mission- 
aries of  Scar  boro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  Father  Beal  has  been  stationed 
in  the  Bahamas  since  1957  and  is 
presently  assistant  at  St.  Thomas  More 
Church  in  Nassau. 


I Remember 

I recall  a conversation  I had  with  an  Intern  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in 
Detroit.  It  was  back  in  1927  and  the  Intern  told  me  that  the  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School  at  Creighton,  Nebraska  — a Jesuit  priest  — had 
been  a doctor  as  a young  man.  The  Dean’s  last  talk  to  the  med  students 
went  something  like  this:  “When  you  have  completed  your  Internship 
and  have  hung  out  your  own  shingle  do  not  be  surprised  when  a beauti- 
ful young  woman  enters  your  office.  She  will  likely  be  the  mother  of  one 
child  about  two  years  old.  Once  inside  your  inner  office  she  will  tell  you 
that  she  is  pregnant  and  just  cannot  afford  to  have  another  child.  She 
will  list  all  the  usual  obstacles  and  they  will  be  quite  reasonable.  When 
you  ask  her  if  she  wants  her  baby  killed  she  will  nod  her  head. 

“Gentlemen,”  the  Dean  continued  “you  may  not  take  a human  life 
that  has  been  placed  there  by  God  unless  you  want  to  be  classified  as  a 
murderer.  Tell  that  young  lady  to  take  her  two-year-old  daughter  home, 
lay  the  child  on  a table  and  then  stab  her  through  the  heart. 

“When  the  woman  becomes  indignant  and  expresses  her  horror  at 
the  suggestion  simply  reply  that  you  do  not  want  to  be  a murderer  any- 
more than  she  does.  Then  tell  her  to  go  home  and  think  it  over. 

“A  few  months  later  she  will  be  back  for  a pre-natal  examination 
and  eventually  you  will  deliver  a beautiful,  healthy  baby.  Both  parents 
will  be  delighted.” 

What  modern  day  law  makers  overlook  when  they  entertain  the  idea 
of  abortion  on  demand  is  the  fact  that  every  pregnancy  is  new  life  and 
a potential  human  being  with  an  immortal  soul.  No  doctor  can  ever 
replace  God.  The  number  one  ethical  rule  of  the  Medical  profession  — 
and  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was  — is  that  doctors  are  committed  to 
saving  lives  and  not  to  destroying  them.  ■ Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 
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Even  a few  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  argued  with 
him  (Paul).  Some  said,  '‘Does  this  parrot  know  what  he  is 
talking  about?”  And  because  he  was  preaching  about  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection  others  said,  “He  sounds  like  a propa- 
gandist for  some  outlandish  gods.” 

— Acts  17:18 

Father  Ed  Geier,  SFM,  twenty  years  a missionary  in  Japan, 
has  recently  taken  up  residence  in  Inazawa  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preaching  the  good  news  and  in  a sincere  effort  to 
serve  the  people  in  whatever  way  he  can. 


The  Inazawa  Christian  Community  has  too  few  members  to  pay  for  the  new 
combination  Culture  Centre  — Chapel.  Would  you  or  your  club  be  willing  to  help 
Father  Geier  reach  out  to  the  non-Christians  of  Inazawa?  We  feel,  with  Father 
Geier,  that  evangelization  is  very  important.  Even  if  you  cannot  help  him  over  the 
financial  hurdles.  Father  Geier  would  be  most  grateful  for  your  prayers. 


FACES  m FOCUS 


Whether  he  is  doing  magic  tricks  to  bring  laughter 
to  little  children  or  writing  poetry  to  solace  the 
old-timers,  or  preaching  retreats  to  all  age  groups, 

Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey  has  always  been  ‘center-stage’  for 
thousands  of  people.  Fr.  Hugh,  a Maritimer  from  St. 

John,  New  Brunswick,  was  ordained  in  1929  and  has 
served  in  many  capacities;  missionary  in  China,  the 
West  Indies  and  Caribbean,  a former  editor  of  this 
magazine  and  is  at  present  working  actively  in  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  Parish,  Georgetown,  Guyana. 

If  you  ever  want  a road  built  or  a mountain  moved 
just  stand  in  line  and  apply  to  Fr.  Lou  Quinn. 
Born  in  England  but  raised  in  Toronto  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1952,  Fr.  Lou  has  worked  nearly  twenty 
years  in  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  is  pastor  / 
in  the  town  of  Ocoa.  Along  with  the  regular  duties 
expected  of  a priest  — Lou  has  planned  and  built 
roads,  encouraged  adequate  canal  and  irrigation 
schemes  to  better  the  lot  of  the  people  he  works  with. 

One  thing  is  sure,  if  you  have  ever  met  Fr.  Jack 
McGoey  you  won’t  easily  forget  him.  A well 
known  missionary-author-preacher,  Fr.  Jack  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  ‘the  quiet  man’.  With  a restless 
enthusiasm,  he  has  worked  in  China  for  many  years, 
organized  our  first  Promotion  Department,  served  on 
the  General  Council,  spent  fourteen  years  in  the 
Bahamas  Mission,  had  time  to  write  seven  fast-selling 
books,  preach  retreats  and  all  the  while  carrying  on  a 
running  fight  with  constant  ill  health. 

After  three  years  and  many  thousands  of  miles  criss-  i 
crossing  Canada  as  part  of  Scarboro’s  mission  ' 
education  program,  Fr.  Angus  Roberts  will  soon  be  , 
ending  his  stint  with  the  Public  Relations  Department.  > 
Fr.  Gus  was  born  in  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia  and 
ordained  in  1965.  After  four  active  years  ‘in  the  field’ 
he  was  asked  to  join  the  Promotion  Department  team 
and  brought  to  this  team,  experience,  ideas  and  zeal 
that  has  done  much  to  make  many  Canadians  aware 
just  what  the  word  “mission”  really  means. 


Angus  Roberts,  SFM 


Louis  Quinn,  SFM 


Hugh  Sharkey,  SFM 
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Facing  Death  and  Lifel 

God,  all  things  that  die  live  in  you.  Through  You  our  bodies  % 
do  not  perish  by  death  but  are  gloriously  changed.  j 

— The  Funeral  Rite  " 

Mankind  is  basically  optimistic.  It  has  been  this  optimism 
which  has  sustained  man’s  endeavour.  Pessimism  seems 
to  be  the  exclusive  attribute  of  North  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans. Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  so  well  off,  all  that  we  can 
hope  for  in  our  lives  is  more  of  the  same.  Other  men  have  a 
better  world  to  build  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

Even  in  the  face  of  death  man  shows  optimism.  There 
probably  have  been  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
believed  that  prayer  and  ceremonies  would  bring  the  dead  hack 
to  life.  But  man  has  not  been  content  with  merely  disposing  of 
the  corpses  of  his  dead.  All  societies  have  developed  religious 
ceremonies  around  death  to  give  it  meaning. 

Death  for  us  Christians  is  never  an  end,  but  rather  a be- 
ginning. Traditionally  in  the  month  of  November,  Catholics 
have  remembered  their  dead  brothers  and  sisters.  But  in  No- 
vember we  also  remember  the  saints  — those  who  continue  to 
live  in  Christ. 

In  this  issue  we  talk  about  death,  but  we  also  talk  about 
life.  Father  Harvey  Steele  remembers  his  old  friend.  Father  .[ 
Joseph  Venini.  Father  Joe  is  dead,  but  in  many  ways  he  lives.  1 
For  years  he  lived  with  the  ordinary  people  of  the  world,  first  f 
in  China,  then  in  Guatemala.  His  life  was  one  of  Christian 
service.  The  ripples  of  his  love,  the  little  acts  of  caring,  kind-  i 
ness,  multiplied  thousands  perhaps  millions  of  times,  cannot  j 
die.  They  have  been  going  on  for  generations  and  will  continue 
to  go  on. 

We  also  talk  about  death  and  liberation  in  the  second  i 
article  on  Sagrario  Diaz.  She  was  the  victim  of  the  so-called 
state  of  “established  violence”  under  which  so  many  human 
beings  live  today.  But  she  hoped  and  worked  in  a quiet  way  for  : 
a better  world  for  her  people.  That  hope  has  carried  on  in  her 
companions.  They  too  want  to  live  in  a more  human  society. 
Sagrario  is  dead  but  she  lives. 

Death  is  but  a beginning.  Jesus  has  overcome  evil  with  j 
good,  death  with  fuller  life.  He  is  the  Lord  of  human  history  I 
and  gives  it  a meaning.  ■ S|| 
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Marcelina  Rica,  26,  is  in  the  sixth  grade 
in  the  Grey  Nuns  school,  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic. 


Carlita 

and 

Marcelina 

Goto 

School 

John  E.  Gault,  SFM 


Early  in  1944,  Father  John  Fuller- 
ton, SFM,  of  Toronto  received 
the  parish  of  Yamasa,  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  from  the  aging  hands  of 
a devoted  Dominican  priest.  Padre 
Miguel ito  Hernandez.  This  elderly  man 
had  dedicated  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  area.  I will  never  forget 
the  day  that  Padre  Miguelito,  weak 
and  emaciated,  mounted  a horse  and 
slowly  rode  out  of  Yamasa  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  done  his  work  better  than 
he  knew  and  left  a spiritual  founda- 
tion for  which  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
have  been  sincerely  grateful. 

Yamasa  had  been  an  isolated  village 
and  quite  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
modern  “progress.”  At  that  time  it  had 
one  small  school  with  three  grades.  The 
only  teacher  was  Dona  Mercedes  who, 
down  through  the  years,  has  been  a 
highly  respected  friend  of  every  Cana- 
dian priest  who  had  had  the  privilege 
of  working  in  Yamasa. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Grey  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Pem- 
broke, Ontario)  in  1952,  a new  era  in 
education  began  for  the  good  people 
of  Yamasa,  which  was  soon  crowned 
with  the  establishment  of  a secondary 
school. 

This  year,  Father  “Mike”  Traher, 
as  a member  of  Scarboro’s  Promotion 
Department,  paid  a visit  to  Yamasa. 
He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
educational  effort  in  the  parish.  He 
came  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram during  an  interview  with  two 
young  women  who  take  care  of  the 
priests’  residence  in  the  town.  They 
are  Marcelina  Rica,  twenty-six  years 
of  age  and  Carlita  de  los  Santos  who 
is  twenty-nine.  Both  come  from  an  out- 
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lying,  country  area  called  La  Guazuma 
and  have  been  living  at  the  parish  cen- 
ter since  1968.  Marcelina  is  in  sixth 
grade  while  Carlita  is  in  fourth. 

The  interview  went  something  like 
this: 

“What  made  you  decide  to  seek  an 
education  at  your  age?” 

“We  just  wanted  to  learn  more  so 
as  to  better  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
future.” 

“Do  you  find  the  studies  difficult?” 
“No,  not  really.”  Marcelina  added, 
“I  am  not  too  good  in  mathematics.” 
Both  Carlita  and  Marcelina  have 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same 
school. 

Father  Traher  wondered:  “How  do 
you  feel  about  this?” 

“At  first,  we  felt  some  embarrass- 
ment. As  soon  as  we  discovered  that 
there  were  a number  of  other  students 
who  were  as  old  and  even  older  than 
ourselves,  we  began  to  feel  at  ease.” 
“How  long  do  you  expect  to  study?” 
“We  want  to  complete  eighth  grade. 


at  least.  Then  we  hope  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  some  kind  of  special  work.” 
Very  frequently,  the  special  task  | 
turns  out  to  be  marriage  and  the  rais-  j 
ing  of  a family.  However^  it  could  mean  j 
teaching  in  one  of  the  many  country  | 
schools  or  working  as  a nurse’s  aid  in 
a clinic.  It  might  even  mean  becoming  | 
a religious  Sister.  I 

Father  Traher  continued:  “What  do  | 
the  men  think  of  young  women  seek-  I 
ing  a good  education?”  j 

“Our  older  brothers  and,  as  far  as  j 
we  know,  the  other  young  men  in  the  j 
community  of  La  Guazuma  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  idea.  They  actu-  ; 
ally  encourage  us  to  take  full  advan-  j 
tage  of  the  opportunity.”  | 

With  a bit  of  a blush,  Carlita  added : 1 

“Many  of  the  youths  are  seeking  in-  | 
telligent  ‘senoritas’  as  their  future 
wives.  Also,  an  education  is  necessary  i 
in  order  to  help  our  families  out  of  the  ! 
poverty  in  which  they  have  lived  for  so  II 
long.”  I 

“Do  you  think  that  men  and  women^; 
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should  have  equal  rights?” 

Marcelina  had  no  doubts:  “Most 
certainly,  they  should.” 

“Do  women  actually  have  equal 
rights  in  your  community  of  La 
Guazuma?” 

Carlita  insisted:  “Yes,  certainly.” 
Then  hesitantly  added:  “If  they  do  not 
have  equal  rights  with  men,  they  really 
should.” 

Somehow,  I feel  that  if  the  mascu- 
line population  of  La  Guazuma  enter- 
tains any  doubts  in  this  matter,  such 
doubts  will  soon  be  dissipated  when 
Marcelina  and  Carlita  once  again  take 
up  residence  in  their  own  community. 

Finally,  Father  Traher  asked:  “Be- 
tween caring  for  the  priest’s  house  and 
attending  classes,  you  cannot  have 
much  spare  time.  Are  you  kept  too 
busy?” 

“Oh!  no.  There  is  time  to  spare. 
Frequently,  we  help  out  at  the  Sisters’ 
Clinic.  It  has  been  such  a blessing  for 
our  parish  and  we  are  anxious  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  out.  There  are  so 
many  sick  people.  As  for  the  daily 
routine,  during  the  morning,  one  of 
us  prepares  dinner  while  the  other  is 
attending  class.  Then,  in  the  afternoon 
we  simply  switch  duties. 

With  young  people  like  Carlita  and 
Marcelina,  the  status  of  women  will 
reach  a new  high  in  Latin  America 
within  very  few  years.  This,  in  turn, 
will  give  rise  to  a general  betterment 
of  conditions  among  the  millions  of 
poor  people  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
After  all,  loving  mothers  who  are  well 
prepared  to  cope  with  life  form  the 
basis  and  assure  the  well  being  of  every 
society.  The  children  of  such  mothers 
will  possess  real  capacity  for  love,  trust 
and  faith  in  God  and  man.  ■ 


You  can  order  Christmas  cards  from: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario. 

There  is  a wide  selection  to 
choose  from: 


Our  Blessed  Mother  (20  cards)  $1.35 

Golden  Tidings  (21  cards) $1.35 

Christmas  Blessings  (21  cards)  $1.35 
Joy  to  the  World  (24  cards)  $1.35 
Christmas  Scriptures 

(20  cards)  $1.50 

Christmas  Peace  (14  cards)  $1.50 
Religious  Golden  Slim  Series: 

(100  cards  — one  design)  $6.50 

Deluxe  Madonna  available  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  Polish,  Ukrainian 
(20  cards)  $1.35 

Church  Art  Calendar  $ .75 


Please  add  150  postage  each  box, 
or  calendar. 
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Marcella  and  Renato  Cristi  are  a young 
Chilean  couple  who  have  recently  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Santiago  after 
spending  five  years  in  North  American 
cities  — two  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
three  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

Before  leaving  Toronto  where  Re- 
nato was  completing  a doctorate  in 
ancient  Greek  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  they  were  asked  to 
give  their  impressions  of  the  Church  as 
they  have  experienced  it  in  Canada  and 
as  they  remember  it  in  Chile. 

We  were  curious  to  learn  how  a 
family  from  a country  and  a continent 
where  missionaries  are  traditionally 
sent,  viewed  the  Christian  communities 
it  came  in  contact  with  in  North 
A merica. 

The  Cristi’ s answers  were  not  given 
in  a critical  tone,  nor  were  they  in  any 
way  hostile  to  the  Church.  However, 
they  may  well  surprise  those  of  us  who 


tend  to  think  that  missionaries  are 
needed  in  ‘foreign’  countries  exclu- 
sively. At  the  same  time,  talking  with 
the  Cristi’ s brought  into  focus  some  of 
the  difficulties  facing  Catholicism  in 
South  America. 

For  a variety  of  reasons  — relating 
to  their  earlier  training  in  and  prac- 
tice of  Christianity  in  Chile  — the 
Cristi’s  were  rather  lukewarm  Catholics  | 
when  they  arrived  in  North  America,  j 
Their  life  since,  and  especially  in  j 
Toronto,  has  not  reinforced  their  be-  | 
liefs  but  has  made  them  even  more  un-  | 
certain.  The  causes  are  subtle  but  not  j 
untypical  of  many  internationally  mo-  | 
bile  young  families  today.  ! 

For  the  two  years  they  lived  in  St.  | 
Louis,  Marcella  and  Renato’s  ties  with 
the  Church  were  maintained  because  | 
of  the  sense  of  fellowship  they  found  | 
with  a Spanish  Catholic  priest  who  |. 
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taught  at  the  Jesuit  University  there. 

This  was  not  only  a community  in 
the  sense  of  a common  religion  but 
also  of  a shared  language  — a most 
important  ingredient  for  the  Cristi’s. 

“We  went  to  Mass  very  often  then,” 
said  Renato,  although  Marcella  inter- 
rupted to  say  that  even  at  that  time  she 
was  changing  her  attitude  with  regard 
to  her  religion. 

Coming  from  a strict  and  traditional 
Catholic  family  who  belong  to  the 
small  elitist  segment  of  Santiago’s 
population,  Marcella  was  experiencing 
for  the  first  time,  the  more  democratic 
society  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
belling against  the  legalistic  and  ‘hypo- 
I critical’  Catholicism  of  her  childhood. 

I (It  is  the  Catholicism  that  her  family 
i still  practises,  she  said.) 

I When  they  arrived  in  Toronto  with 
their  two  baby  girls,  the  Cristi’s  again 
i sought  out  a Catholic  community  to 


Marcy  Edwards 

join.  The  neighbourhood  church  which 
they  first  attended  proved  to  be  very 
conservative  in  its  liturgy  and  its  theol- 
ogy and  it  was  soon  “driving  them 
crazy.”  So  they  stopped  attending. 

While  their  social  and  spiritual  ques- 
tioning was  in  a state  of  flux,  the 
Cristi’s  were  beginning  to  meet  other 
Chileans  in  Toronto  who  were  both 
anti-Catholic  and  politically  radical.  It 
is  not  a coincidence  that  Chilean  radi- 
cals are  anti-Catholic,  the  Cristi’s 
pointed  out. 

“Traditionally  the  Church  has 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  econom- 
ically wealthy  and  bourgeoise  segments 
of  society,”  explained  Renato. 

“If  you  are  a Catholic  in  Chile,  you 
are  associated  with  the  rich,  upper 
middle  class  people,”  said  Marcella. 

“I  don’t  agree,”  said  Renato.  “Eighty 
per  cent  of  Chileans  are  Catholic.” 

Marcella’s  statement  was  not  with- 


he  Canadian 


I 
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out  a certain  amount  of  truth,  however. 
In  her  experience,  she  only  knew  rich 
Catholics.  Her  family  did  not  allow  her 
to  associate  with  the  poorer  classes. 
For  her  they  were  not  a factor  in 
Catholic  practice. 

They  both  agreed,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Church,  because  of  its  association 
with  the  moneyed  interests,  has  not  tra- 
ditionally been  in  the  forefront  of 
pushing  social  reform.  Renato  did  see 
some  hope,  though,  in  a recent  state- 
ment by  Chilean  Cardinal,  Raul  Silva 
Henriquez,  that  there  was  “more  social 
value  in  socialism  than  in  capitalism.” 

Returning  to  their  experiences  in 
Toronto,  the  Cristi’s  said  that  they  dis- 
covered another  smaller  community 
attached  to  the  same  Church  they  had 
first  attended.  This  group  participated 
in  a more  joyful  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  and  it  seemed  a more  encour- 
aging place  to  find  community.  Grad- 
ually, however,  Marcella  and  Renato 
stopped  attending  this  service  too. 

“Why?” 

“Religion  in  Canada  seems  to  be  on 
a very  individualistic  basis,”  said 
Renato. 

“We  saw  we  weren’t  part  of  the  com- 
munity,” Marcella  added.  We  went  to 
the  Mass  and  we  never  made  any 
friends.” 

Both  felt  that  perhaps  language  was 
part  of  the  problem,  although  by  that 
time  they  could  speak  English  ade- 
quately. 

What  else  bothered  them  about 
Catholicism  in  Canada? 

“You  don’t  appear  to  go  beyond  a 
meaningful  liturgy  — everyone  enjoys 
it  but  where  does  it  lead?  There  is  no 
sociological  base,”  said  Renato. 

“Maybe  society  is  too  well  oiled  here 


and  there  is  not  need  for  Canadian 
Catholics  to  be  involved  in  social  ac- 
tion,” he  said.  In  Chile  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Renato  told  of  how  he  had  asked 
the  priest  who  headed  the  small  service 
they  attended  if  there  was  any  social 
work  he  could  perform  in  the  parish. 

He  told  me  that  there  was  “not  much 
we  can  do  here”  but  suggested  that  I 
might  make  visits  to  senior  citizens. 

For  Renato,  this  was  quite  disillu- 
sioning, especially  since  his  religous 
orientation  in  Chile  (as  opposed  to  his 
wife’s)  had  been  in  social  action 
groups  organized  by  a Father  (now 
Archbishop)  Marcos  McGrath. 

“He  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Chile 
but  he  was  also  involved  with  our  high 
school,”  said  Renato. 

Renato  would  like  to  see  a recon- 
ciliation of  Catholicism  in  Chile  with 
his  new  belief  in  socialism  as  a means 
to  more  social  justice.  Marcella  is  still 
questioning  the  Church’s  stand  on  con- 
traceptives in  Chile  and  its  attitude 
toward  divorce. 

Both  return  to  their  country  radi- 
cally different  than  when  they  left. 
Canadian  society,  in  part,  provided  the 
atmosphere  for  this  change  to  take 
place. 

But  Canadian  Catholic  society,  it 
appears,  came  across  to  the  Cristi’s 
who  were  looking  for  new  affirmation, 
as  superficial  and  uncommitted  to 
Christ’s  message. 

In  this  instance,  at  least,  Canadian  j 
Catholics  maintained  closed  ranks  to  | 
“foreigners”  from  a mission  land.  I 

“Why?”  ■ ! 

Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  Edwards  is  a 
lance  journalist  from  Windsor. 
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MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH 
FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Each  year  thousands  of  people  come 
to  our  doorstep  from  overseas. 
Many  of  them  are  students.  They  are 
involved  in  a variety  of  studies  in  uni- 
versities across  the  country.  Usually 
there  is  a committee  on  campus  to  ad- 
! vise  and  assist  these  students  while  they 
are  in  Canada. 

Why  don’t  you  invite  a student  to 
your  home  regularly?  Cultivate  a 
friendship!  You  can  contact  the  Over- 
seas Student  Advisor  of  your  nearest 
university  or  community  college. 

First,  ask  yourself  some  questions: 
— Do  I regard  other  people  and  dif- 
ferent ways  of  doing  things  as  an 
opportunity  for  personal  growth  now 
no  matter  how  intensely  they  may 
“shock”  me  in  my  first  impression? 

— Am  I so  threatened  or  intimidated 
by  the  complex  and  the  unknown  that 
I cannot  constructively  reach  out  to 
other  human  beings  where  “they’re  at”? 
— Do  I make  a point  of  knowing 
what’s  going  on  in  their  part  of  the 
world? 

Second,  build  a friendship.  Here  are 
some  points  to  keep  in  mind  and  heart: 
• Learn  the  region  where  your  guest 
is  from  — its  geography,  history,  prob- 
lems, current  events,  economics  and 
relations  with  other  countries. 

• Study  the  way  of  life  of  your  visitor’s 
country — the  customs,  institutions  and 
thought  patterns.  Different  is  beautiful. 
• Learn  to  enjoy  the  relationship. 
Make  it  personal  on  the  basis  of  your 
sensitivity  and  respect  for  another  hu- 
man being,  not  on  all  the  “facts”  you 
have  gathered. 


® ^ desire  to  leave  this 

world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name:  

Address:  
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TRIBUTE 
TO  AN 
OLD  FRIEND 


The  author,  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  is  the  Director  of  the  Inter 
American  Cooperative  Institute,  a leadership  training 

centre  in  Panama. 

Fr.  Joseph  Veneni  was  murdered  in  Guatemala  earlier  this 
year.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Christian  service  overseas. 


Hacked  to  death  by  a machete!  How 
horrible  a death  and  that  the  vic- 
tim should  be  a man  who  gave  his  life, 
non-stop,  non-vacation  for  almost  a 
century  to  the  poor  in  China  and 
Latin  America.  I refer  to  Father  Joe 
Venini,  with  whom  I had  the  privilege 
to  live  and  work  during  my  first  years 
in  Lishui,  China, 

Joe  Venini  was  special  in  many 
ways;  he  did  not  fit  a mold,  was  rarely 
understood  by  his  companions,  but 
none  will  deny  him  special  talents  of 
mind,  heart  and  body  and  above  all  his 
heroic  dedication  as  a foreign  mis- 
sioner. 

Few  people  could  match  Joe  Venini 
in  wit  and  wisdom.  He  loved  people, 
especially  little  children.  Because  he 
did  not  fit  the  common  mold,  he 
suffered  from  loneliness  but  few  com- 
panions recognized  this;  he  lived  with- 
out even  one  near  friend  among  so 
many  priest  companions.  He  was  often 
laughed  at  because  he  took  his  priest- 
hood too  seriously,  especially  his  dedi- 
cation to  work  — never  to  waste  time. 
The  laughs  often  evolved  into  scorn 
when  people  spoke  of  Joe’s  ideas  of 
poverty.  I recall  once  Joe  returning 
from  Shanghai,  where  he  had  spent 
days  visiting  the  flea-markets  to  buy 
the  very  cheapest  second-hand  cloth- 


ing, shoes  and  other  needs.  He  always 
wore  a beard  to  avoid  wasting  money 
on  his  face  as  he  said;  he  used  cigarette 
ashes  to  clean  his  teeth.  .Many  saw  - 
these  traits  as  meanness.  Joe  Venini, 
yes  he  was  mean,  but  only  to  himself,  ; 
never  in  his  dealings  with  others. 

When  I first  met  Father  Venini  in  ; 
Lishui,  because  I had  two  years  of 
medical  studies,  he  insisted  that  I go  to 
Aurora  Lfniversity  (Jesuit)  in  Shanghai  . 
to  finish  my  medical  studies.  He  told 
me  that  not  more  than  a couple  of 
dozen  qualified  medical  men  served  the 
some  twenty  million  people  in  our 
province  of  Chekiang.  “Like  St.  Paul 
said,”  Joe  told  me,  “we  must  be  all 
things  to  ail  men,  and  after  lack  of  ' 
food  the  greatest  need  here  is  health.”  ^ 
A few  years  later  Joe  studied  under  a ; 
famous  Polish  priest-doctor  (an  eye  ; 
specialist)  and  dedicated  most  of  his 
days  and  nights  saving  the  sight  of  J 
thousands  of  Chinese. 

Joe  Venini  was  not  a man  of  his  ^ 
time;  he  belonged  to  the  future.  He  was 
not  a man  of  the  cloth;  he  preferred  , 
rags.  He  did  not  maintain  his  dignity;  ' 
he  preferred  to  give  dignity  to  the  poor.  ^ 
Father  Venini’s  long  life  of  toil  and  j 
loneliness  has  ended,  but  the  many  ^ 
examples  he  taught  so  many  thousands 
will  go  on  living.  ■ 
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TO  LIVE  IS  TO  LOVE 

By  Ernesto  Cardenal 
(translated  by  Kurt  Reinhardt) 

Herder  and  Herder 
New  York,  N.Y.  (1972) 

152  pages  — $4.95 


Reviewed  by  John  E.  Gault,  SFM 


This  book  is  something  beautiful 
about  God  and  man’s  relationship 
with  Him.  Of  course,  if  one  believes 
that  nothing  is  the  source  of  every- 
thing, it  will  not  appeal  to  him. 
However,  for  one  who  believes  that 
Someone  created  our  universe,  then  the 
thoughts  of  Cardenal  will  help  him  to 
live  in  the  presence  of  that  Someone. 

The  author,  Ernesto  Cardenal,  is  a 
native  of  Nicaragua,  a country  of  Cen- 
tral America  with  a three-hundred- 
mile  coast  fringing  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Having  lived  sixteen  years  in  the  Carib- 
bean area,  I am  convinced  that  this 
book  is  the  brightest  ray  of  Christian 
hope  ever  to  shine  forth  from  those 
nations  in  the  sun. 

Many  modern  social  problems  en- 
countered in  the  Caribbean  complex 
find  their  historical  basis  in  slavery. 
European  colonizers  first  enslaved  the 
natives.  When  this  source  of  cheap 
labour  dried  up  due  to  almost  total 
extermination  of  the  Indian  population 
in  some  areas,  the  European  tapped  the 
much  larger  source  of  human  slaves  in 
West  Africa.  Slavery  in  all  its  forms 
turns  the  human  capacity  to  love  into 
fear,  rage,  hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  de- 
sire for  revenge  and  violence.  The  vic- 
timized individual  or  group  simply 
waits  for  the  opportunity  to  give  ex- 
pression to  these  pent-up  emotions  of 


destruction.  Ernesto  Cardenal  is  deeply 
interested  in  finding  solutions  to  the 
social  problems  of  his  beloved  Nica- 
ragua and  the  many  nations  of  the 
Caribbean.  He  was  once  jailed  in  his 
homeland  for  revolutionary  activities. 

Cardenal’s  love  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed  eventually  led  him  to  God 
through  Christ.  For  him,  God  is  love. 
God  is  the  Source  of  life.  Hence,  “to 
live  is  to  love.” 

Hatred  is  corrupted  love.  Or,  as  the 
psychologist  says,  “hatred  is  the  path- 
ology of  love.”  A Glasgow  psychiatrist, 
Ian  D.  Suttie,  published  a significant 
work  entitled,  “The  Origins  of  Love 
and  Hate.”  He  traced  love  and  its  path- 
ology (hate)  to  the  infant’s  “simple 
attachment  to  mother.”  Any  depriva- 
tion of  this  attachment  gives  birth  to 
fear  and  hate  in  the  infant.  “Hatred 
owes  all  its  meaning  to  a demand  for 
love.”  Unlike  Freud,  Suttie  saw  the 
Christian  religion  as  a therapeutic  or 
healing,  since  it  offers  love  and  forgive- 
ness. This  is  Christ’s  message  and  this 
is  what  Cardenal’s  book  is  all  about. 

Aquinas  saw  Christian  mysticism  as 
the  enlightenment  of  man’s  mind  with 
true  wisdom  as  a result  of  faith  in  and 
love  of,  God  in  Christ.  If  so,  Ernesto 
Cardenal  is  a modern  Christian  mystic. 
True  mysticism  is  a process  of  matura- 
tion and  growth.  To  live  is  to  Love  is 
an  important  contribution  to  this  pro- 
cess. It  directs  life  outward  from  self 
to  the  Other  (God)  and  the  others 
(our  fellow-men).  ■ 
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TECHNOLOGIST 
IN  THE  TROPICS 


After  twelve  years  teaching  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Father  Charles  Mac- 
Donald took  off  a year  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  people  of  Ocoa  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  worked  on 
irrigation  canal  and  road  construction 
in  isolated  rural  areas. 

The  people  of  the  various  commun- 
ities did  the  manual  labour  on  these 
projects.  The  women  would  cook  rice 
and  beans  on  a fire  alongside  the  work 
site,  then  after  the  meal  was  served  and 
the  dishes  were  done  they  would  join 
the  men  in  the  pick  and  shovel  work 
in  the  trenches. 

Father  Charlie  has  returned  now  to 
his  university  teaching  after  having 
given  a year  of  his  life  to  this  grass- 
roots experience  with  the  people  of  the 
Third  World.  ■ 
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(j3  Rocky,  mountainous  terrain  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  work. 

(2)  The  canal  saves  the  women  and  children  from  carrying  cans  of 
water  on  their  heads,  as  well  as  irrigating  crops. 


Father  Charlie  (left)  takes  a break  from  his  calculations  to  share  a 
moment  with  one  of  the  local  men  on  the  job  site. 

® Even  in  the  tropics,  mechanical  repairs  can  be  time  consuming  and 
tedious. 

Work  crews  were  set  up  by  the  people  of  the  local  community. 


Downtown 

Inazawa 

Edgar  Geier,  SFM 


Fr.  Edgar  Geier 
has  been  helped 
by  his  home 
parish  in  Preston, 
Ontario. 


A parish  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a 
center  of  service  for  the  entire 
community  as  well  as  for  the  Christians 
who  are  members  of  the  parish.  From 
the  very  beginning  I had  hoped  to  make 
this  Center  in  Inazawa  just  such  a 
rallying  point  for  service.  Whether  or 
not  we  will  be  successful  in  this  aim 
will  not  be  known  for  decades.  How- 
ever I think  that  it  is  certainly  legiti- 
mate if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a vision  for  guidance  and  a goal  fon 
encouragement. 

In  the  area  the  Bishop  asked  us  to 
develop  there  were  three  possible  cities 
to  choose  from.  One  of  those  cities, 
Bisai  (52,000)  is  very  close  to  Ichino- 
miya  and  the  Christians,  and  could  be 
served  from  there.  Another  city,  Tsu- 
shima (55,000)  is  still  in  need  of  a 
chapel  hall  and  maybe  at  some  future 
date  we  could  do  something  about  rec- 
tifying that  situation.  However  we 
chose  Inazawa  because  it  was  the  larg- 
est of  the  three  cities  (80,000)  and 
also  because  a priest  with  a car  would 
be  right  in  the  center  of  the  whole  area 
to  be  developed. 

In  this  fast  developing  city  most  of 
the  older  residents  are  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist  traditions. 
However  the  thousands  of  new  arrivals 
from  other  regions  of  Japan  are  a new 
generation  who  have  only  a minimum 
of  this  traditional  conservative  attitude. 
As  Inazawa  continues  to  grow  we  can 


reasonably  expect  an  openness  to  the 
Christian  religion  to  grow  with  it.  It 
seems  important  that  we  be  here  to 
porvide  the  message. 

In  choosing  a site  for  building  in 
Inazawa  we  could  have  purchased 
cheaper  plots  — off  the  beaten  path 
— but,  the  number  one  priority  from 
the  point  of  view  of  propagating  the 
Christian  religion  is  that  the  Center 
easily  be  accessible  to  the  people.  Since 
most  of  them  still  use  public  bus  and 
rail  transportation  we  chose  a site  that 
is  only  about  five  minutes  walk  from 
the  railway  station  and  the  bus  ter- 
minal. We  bought  a very  small  plot. 

Traditionally,  in  Japan,  temples  and 
shrines  have  always  been  located  in 
remote  quiet  places  so  that  people 
rarely  visited  them.  For  our  purposes 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  would  be 
little  better  than  useless. 

If  you  were  coming  to  visit  me  in 
Inazawa  you  would  probably  be  on  the 
lookout  for  a church  tower,  some 
stained  glass  windows,  or  at  least  a 
tall  roof.  But  our  church  has  none  of 
these.  Since  it  is  a combination  church- 
center  it  has  been  built  with  a view 
towards  its  daily  use  as  a meeting 
place.  Since  a hall  was  the  most  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  proposed  structure, 
our  building  here  in  Inazawa  is  almost 
exclusively  a hall  downstairs  except 
for  a small  room  for  the  housekeeper  H 
on  one  end  and  the  sanctuary  at  theWI 
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This  new  centre  in 
Inazawa,  decorated 
for  its  opening,  is 
meant  to  serve  the 
local  people. 


other  end.  There  is  a Japanese  style 
straw  mat  sitting  room  complete  with 
decorative  alcove.  This  very  functional 
room  can  be  used  as  a parlour  and  for 
tea  ceremony  classes.  Another  room 
will  be  set  aside  as  a repository  for 
urns.  These  urns  which  contain  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased  will  be  stored  in 
small  locker-type  compartments.  Since 
burial  land  is  almost  impossible  to  ac- 
quire in  the  vicinity  of  large  popula- 
tion centers,  the  dead  are  cremated 
and  the  ashes  are  kept  in  these  special 
rooms  for  the  dead. 

The  Center  is  proving  to  be  very 
useful  for  Mass  of  course,  for  wed- 
dings, for  English  classes,  for  music 
and  flower  arranging  classes  as  well. 
I say  Mass,  assist  at  weddings,  give 
Catechism  instructions,  teach  English 
to  children  and  adults.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  finer  arts  of  flower  arrang- 
ing and  the  tea  ceremony,  I leave  it  all 
in  the  very  capable  hands  of  a talented 
and  sensitive  Japanese  lady. 

From  the  end  of  December  until 
January  2nd,  I had  a rather  unusual 
but  at  the  same  time  highly  instructive 
situation  at  the  Center.  In  this  area  of 
Japan  we  have  many  young  people, 
mostly  girls,  who  have  come  here  from 


the  Nagasaki  region  in  the  south.  They 
came  here  to  Inazawa  after  graduating 
from  middle  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  work  in  the  textile  mills  and  they 
remain  here  until  it  is  time  to  return 
home  and  get  married.  New  Year  is 
traditionally  the  big  holiday  in  Japan 
and  the  factories  close  and  most  of  the 
girls  go  home  for  a few  days.  This 
means  that  only  a few  of  the  girls  are 
left  behind  in  the  huge  company  dormi- 
tories. It  is  a very  lonesome  time  for 
them  and  so  I suggested  that  they  spend 
the  holiday  in  the  hall  and  just  relax  in 
a different  atmosphere.  They  liked  the 
idea  and  they  moved  in  and  cooked 
their  own  meals  (and  mine)  and  they 
seemed  to  really  enjoy  themselves. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  very 
friendly  and  it  may  have  served  to  build 
a stronger  bond  between  them  and  the 
Church. 

Of  course  activity  in  itself  is  of  no 
consequence  but  I hope  that  these 
various  outlets  which  I have  mentioned 
will  be  a meaningful  first  contact  that 
will  make  these  next  few  necessary 
steps  to  the  Father  easier  than  they 
would  be  normally.  However,  even 
just  as  a service  to  the  community  of 
Inazawa  I think  they  have  considerable 
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worth  inasmuch  as  they  help  people 


Even  bf fore^  the  ^ building^  was  com- 

- ’ .plete^ilfw^.ue^Bsary^i^^ 
foi  Immw^  know4ha|we"were  there.., , 
: :Qur  parish 'epSn|tt-p 

means^of  advertising  the  CentW.  I wS> 
veiy  :f of tunate;"^  at  rthis  time/ in  receive 
-ing  large  donation  ^from'  my  home 

- pansh^lnn Preston, ;;Oritario.iiWef were 

H t^'pSrchasea^Chuifefi-'Mgh/a.bnl- 

; detin  board  andi  one  hundred  metal 
‘ '.''"%ighs';tO.  b^placedJn  jtfategic  .pieces 
r 4^over'%e>cityr  Those  signs  which, 


brought  a nmmber 

f qpiries  and  their  effect  should'continue 
^fbf  yearir  The  propaganda  department  4 
the  parish  council 'printed  up  a 'very^ 
“;^*attractive  sheet^tellin^of.  our  activities 
at  the  iCenter  and  had,4 2,000  of  those 
placed  ,"fo:^the  local  newspaper*,. 
Of  support  from  our 
benefactors^ in  .Canada.  There  was 
h 'at  the  time  as  to^  whether  we 
Shoulft.,rteave»the ''local ' people ' with 
debtfWe  decided^  that  there  ^ were  too 
J^e^lfclpstiahs  to 'handle  the  debt^,and 
: ^so/we%ud^  Church  and  are  trying 

« Erom  now  bn  the  local 

, ,f  On  December  12th,  we  had  the  first 
^i^Mass  in  the  new  building.  Two  weeks 
^ lateFwe  were  able  to  cekhrate^Christi 
mas  in  ^^chapel  and  twenty-one 
people  were  in  attendance.  Some  of 
them  were  Buddhists  and  Shintoists.  As 
you  can  see  we  still  have  a long  way  to  % 
go  but  if  you  come  along  with  us 
we’ll  make  it  because  "we  have  God 
with  us.  ■ 


A Japanese  souvenir  vendor  In  festival  dress, 
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No  state  has  the  right  to  excommunicate  a whole  people  from 
the  human  community. 


Canada's  External  Relations 
with  Latin  America 

This  is  the  sixth  in  a series  of  abbrevi- 
ated accounts  dealing  with  nine  recom- 
mendations made  in  a brief  to  the 
Canadian  Government  by  a group  of 
Canadian  Oblate  Missionaries  and 
volunteers  engaged  in  developing  work 
in  various  Latin  American  countries. 


CANADA  SHOULD  TAKE  NO 
PART  IN  ANY  POLICY  OF 
REPRISAL  AGAINST  ANY 
LATIN-AMERICAN  STATE 

No  state,  however  powerful,  has 
the  right  to  excommunicate  a 
whole  people  from  the  human  com- 
munity and  to  deprive  it  of  its  natural 
relations  with  its  own  economic  and 
political  region.  And  we  applaud  the 
determination  of  Canada  to  persist  in 


a policy  of  exchanges  with  Cuba,  when 
the  United  States  practically  compelled 
other  states  of  the  Continent  to  break 
relations  with  Cuba.  Social  economic 
frustrations  will  likely  instigate  sudden 
political  changes  in  other  countries  — 
changes  that  might  not  conform  with 
our  own  standards.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Canada  will  continue  to  show 
sound  realms  and  breadth  of  vision. 
Let  us  quote  once  more  from  George 
D.  Woods,  already  cited  speech  in  New 
Delhi: 

“Development  will  dictate  radical 
changes  that  will  take  time  and  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  continued  agita- 
tions and  even  to  violence.  The  coun- 
tries that  vie  for  aid  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  this  is  a realistic  way;  they 
must  not  be  too  easily  disappointed  or 
prone  to  discontinue  their  aid  (op.  cit. 
p.  22).“ 
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Just  as  the  Word  became  flesh,  so  the 
Word  can  be  approached  only  through 
man. 

— Paulo  Freire 

* * * 

In  1750  the  annual  increase  of  the 
world  population  was  3.7  million  peo- 
ple. In  1960  it  was  45  million  people. 

* * * 

To  wage  war  on  misery  and  to  struggle 
against  injustice  is  to  promote  along 
with  improved  conditions,  the  human 
and  spiritual  progress  of  all  men,  and 
therefore  the  common  good  of  human- 
ity. Peace  cannot  be  limited  to  a mere 
absence  of  war  — the  result  of  an  ever- 
precarious  balance  of  forces.  No,  peace 
is  something  that  is  built  up  day  after 
day,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  order  intended 
by  God,  which  implies  a more  perfect 
form  of  justice  among  men. 

— Pope  Paul  VI 

Development  of  Peoples. 

* * * 

The  term  reactionary  breaks  up  into 
the  Latin  parts  re  — which  means 
“backwards”  and  actio  — from  agere, 
“do”.  So  a reactionary  longs  for  the 
good  old  days  and  wants  to  do  things 
like  they  were  done  in  some  past  time. 


Which  occasionally  might  not  be  a bad 
idea. 

* ♦ 

The  bathtub  was  invented  in  1850  and 
the  telephone  in  1875.  This  probably 
doesn’t  mean  anything  very  special,  but 
if  you  had  been  living  back  then,  you 
could  have  sat  in  the  bathtub  for  up 
to  25  years  without  hearing  the  tele- 
phone ring. 

* * * 

A creative  person’s  description  of  his 
work;  “Throwing  myself  away!”  The 
root  realization  of  the  human  dignity 
and  promise  of  a creative  student 

makes  us  sensitive  to  the  ‘different  j 

drummer’  his  talents  enable  him  to 
hear.  The  big  job  as  Thoreau  reminds 
us  is  to  let  him  step  to  the  music  which 
he  hears  however  measured  or  far 

I 

away. 

* * * i 

No  matter  how  strong  he  feels  the  rest  I 
of  the  year,  the  end  of  the  Christmas  | 
season  always  finds  dear  old  dad  well  i 
spent.  I 

* * * 

For  just  a brief  moment  and  he  who 
is  to  come  will  come;  he  will  not  delay.  ' 
My  just  man  will  live  by  faith  and  if 
he  draws  back  I take  no  pleasure  in  j 
him.  We  are  not  among  those  who  j 
draw  back  and  perish  but  among  those  ^ 
who  have  faith  and  live. 

— Hebrews  10:37-39 

* * * 

Between  the  years  1860  and  1945  the  ; 
strength  of  explosives  was  multiplied  \ 
by  750  X.  With  the  coming  of  the  H- 
bomb  and  considering  the  power  of  a 
gun  of  the  last  century  — one,  the  | 
power  of  the  H-bomb  is  4,800,000,000  , 
times  greater. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

world  is  getting  smaller  every 
i day.”  Today,  more  than  ever 
; before,  people  are  going  to  foreign 
! countries  and  becoming  acquainted 
I with  different  customs  and  cultures. 

Some  go  as  tourists  to  see  places  of 
I interest;  others  go  on  business;  still 
! others  go  to  offer  their  help  and  assist- 
1 ance. 

A story  is  told  of  two  men  who  went 
I to  different  areas  of  an  underprivileged 
' country.  One  was  a businessman  and 
the  other  was  a construction  engineer. 
The  businessman  went  for  the  purpose 
1 of  completing  a business  deal.  He  lived 
I in  a luxurious  hotel  from  which  he 
■ rode  every  day  to  conduct  his  business 
affairs.  He  had  great  pride  in  his  own 
country  and  saw  no  need  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  strange  land  he  had 
entered.  He  had  little  patience  with  the 
I people  and  had  no  interest  in  their 
* culture  or  customs. 

On  the  other  hand  the  construction 
I engineer  had  come  to  be  of  service  to 
I the  people.  He  had  studied  their  difh- 
I cult  language  and  read  up  on  their 
I history  and  background.  On  arriving 
j he  did  not  attempt  to  impose  his  ideas 
j on  these  people  but  rather  he  offered 
: suggestions  on  how  to  build  better 
! homes  and  he  labored  side  by  side  with 

j| 


them.  Before  long  the  people  detected 
the  genuine  interest  which  he  had  in 
them.  They  began  to  come  to  him  with 
their  community  and  even  personal 
problems.  He  listened  and  sympathized 
with  them.  He  even  wrote  to  his  home 
country  and  was  able  to  convince  a 
doctor  to  come  to  give  the  people  much 
needed  medical  attention.  The  engineer 
had  truly  grown  to  love  the  people.  He 
had  entered  into  their  daily  lives, 
showed  interest  in  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows. He  had  truly  appreciated  what 
they  really  were  — people  created  and 
loved  by  God.  ■ 


Some  people  go  to  foreign  countries  to  offer 
their  help  and  assistance. 
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And  it  is  a message  that  we  too 
should  hear.  For  it  speaks  to  us  of  the 
deepest  of  men’s  aspirations;  it  speaks 
to  us  of  a long  Christian  tradition  chal- 
lenging a social  system  that  does  not 
square  with  the  humanism  of  a con- 
tinent; it  speaks  to  us  of  the  hope  of  a 
new  way  of  life,  a new  set  of  values,  a 
new  man. 

A quite  unusual  class  spirit  bound 
these  students  together;  I asked  them 
why  this  particular  group  should  so 
stand  out:  “What  was,  or  is  yet,  basic 
to  our  class,  is  the  desire  to  do  well, 
each  of  us,  in  our  studies.  This  spirit 
holds  us  together.  Sagario  especially 
was  a symbol  of  unity  in  our  course. 
She  was  a friend  to  all  of  us,  doing 
anything  at  all  for  us  to  help  us  along. 
She  was  always  the  first  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  one  of  the  students.  Outside 
of  class  too  she  was  the  centre  of  our 
activities.  She  took  a personal  interest 
in  each  one  of  her  classmates  and  was 
available  to  anyone  that  needed  help. 
She  was  the  center  of  union  among  us. 
Although  in  our  class  we  had  people 
of  different  ideas  and  convictions,  we 
got  along  together  because  we  saw  one 
another  as  persons,  not  as  members  of 
particular  groups  or  factions.” 

One  of  the  students  said,  “Since 
these  declarations  are  going  to  people 
in  Canada,  I would  like  to  say  a word 
directly  to  those  people.  Canada  is  geo- 
graphically distant  from  us;  econom- 
ically and  socially  Canada  occupies  a 
far  different  position  than  we  do.  But 
we  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  want 
the  help  of  the  Canadian  people  in  our 
struggle  — in  its  political,  ideological 
and  philosophical  dimensions. 

“I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the  Ca- 
nadian people:  The  death  of  our  class- 


mate, Sagrario  Diaz,  an  exemplary 
student,  brilliant,  dedicated  and  pro- 
gressive, is  not  the  first  nor  will  it  be 
the  last. 

“That  death  sows  greater  discontent 
and  leads  to  emulation.  Our  classmate 
died  in  the  struggle;  then  we  try  now 
to  imitate  her  example,  her  way  of 
thinking,  in  order  to  accomplish  her 
goal,  the  liberation  of  our  country.  This 
is  simply  the  situation  that  is  taking 
place  throughout  our  country.” 

I asked  what  the  word  “liberation” 
meant  to  these  Latin  American  stu- 
dents. They  explained:  “It  is  no  secret 
that  our  countries  of  Latin  American, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  is  no  ex- 
ception, live  in  a state  of  economic, 
political  and  cultural  dependence  that 
we  cannot  overlook.  Although  we  may 
theoretically  be  independent,  in  prac- 
tice we  are  not  free.  When  the  great 
powers  sack  us  of  our  wealth  and  rob 
us  of  what  is  our  own,  when  the  state 
of  dependence  continues  to  grow  in  the 
economic  and  political  spheres,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  a free  country. 
We  have  to  think  of  freeing  ourselves 
from  this  situation  and  seeking  a true 
liberation.  So  it  is  necessary,  vital  for 
us,  that  there  be  a radical  change  in 
the  institutional  system  that  rules  our 
lives.  This  radical  change  in  the  present 
economic,  social  and  political  struc- 
tures can  only  take  place  through  the 
action  of  our  own  people,  the  most 
healthy  elements  of  our  society,  so  that 
a change  will  bring  us  to  a better  world, 
where  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man 
will  be  curtailed  and  we  will  build  a 
better  society,  which  will  be  on  the 
socialist  model. 

“We  should  point  out  that  in  this 
concept  of  liberation  we  see  a change 
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Students,  professors,  administrators  are  lined  up  by  the  police  at  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic  in  April  1972. 


in  the  present  value  system,  that  is,  we 
think  of  a different  type  of  man,  a new 
man,  not  man  as  this  present  society 
sees  him.  The  man  of  today,  a product 
of  capitalist,  neo-capitalist  or  colonial- 
ist society,  is  an  egoist,  due  perhaps  to 
his  cultural  inheritance  which  he  has 
received  from  his  past  or  from  other 
cultures.  The  man  of  today  with  his 
problems  and  values,  sees  his  place  in 
the  world  quite  different  from  what  the 
youth  of  this  generation  would  like  to 
see.  We  want  to  see  a man  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  a man  who  is  caught  up  in  the 
problems  of  his  times,  one  who  does 
not  live  in  the  fantasy  world  of  the 
consumer  society  but  a man  who  wishes 
to  give  expression  to  his  creative  pos- 
sibilities; a man  dedicated  to  his  own 
cultural  improvement,  but  to  a culture 
which  is  built  in  his  own  traditions,  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  his  own,  not 


something  that  has  come  from  outside. 
So  we  look  for  this  new  man,  a man 
who  is  capable  of  facing  the  reality  of 
his  life,  a man  different  from  what  we 
see  in  our  present  society.” 

The  girl  in  the  group  said:  . . we 

study  economics  and  feel  more  close 
at  hand  the  economic  situation  of  our 
country.  But  even  when  speaking  about 
a problem  of  economics,  Sagrario  saw 
that  in  the  light  of  the  liberation  of 
man  himself.  She  felt  that  man  had  to 
liberate  himself;  without  this  liberation 
of  man  himself,  there  could  not  be  a 
liberation  of  society  towards  the  goal 
of  an  economic  structure  that  was 
more  adjusted  to  man.” 

The  quiet  man  offered  some  pene- 
trating thoughts  on  what  he  called  the  5 
chorus  that  speaks  about  a change  of  S 
structures:  , !: 

“Everybody  talks  about  a change  oh  i; 
structures;  that  phrase  is  like  a choru^- 
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resounding  through  all  our  social  in- 
stitutions, the  government,  the  church, 
the  opposition  parties,  the  schools,  the 
clubs,  everywhere  really.  But  when 
you  take  one  of  these  persons  and  you 
ask  him,  “Tell  me,  what  do  you  mean 
by  a change  of  structures”,  you  see 
that  each  one  says  a different  thing, 
not  only  in  words,  in  forms,  but  essen- 
tially different.  So  what's  going  on 
here?  When  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  spoke  nine 
years  ago  about  a change  of  structures, 
everybody,  in  order  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind, spoke  about  a change  of  struc- 
tures. I refer  now  to  those  who  main- 
tain our  present  structures.  They  said, 
‘Let’s  talk  about  a change  of  struc- 
tures.’ So  everybody  talks  about  a 
change  of  structures.  But  what  we  want 
to  see  is  a real  change  in  the  pattern 
of  production.  This  process  is  now 
carried  out  according  to  economic 
principles  and  we  want  these  relation- 
ships to  be  determined  by  principles  of 
mutual  concern  among  men. 

“The  principal  task  is  to  create  a 
consciousness  in  the  people,  to  create 
an  awareness  that  the  people  are  being 
exploited,  that  injustice  is  being  done 
to  the  people.  This  is  what  we  call 
concientizacion. 

“The  best  homage  that  we  can  pay 
our  dead  companion  is  to  struggle 
continually,  firmly,  for  those  changes 
which  she  sought,  for  those  ideals  she 
had  forged  and  had  demonstrated  on 
so  many  occasions.  Now  we  carry  on 
this  struggle  by  organizing,  by  awak- 
ening and  orientating  the  people,  in 
such  a way  that  the  classes  that  are 
being  exploited  may  come  to  an  aware- 
ness that  it  is  they  who  have  to  be  the 
agent  for  this  change.”  ■ 


FOR  YOUR 
INFORMATION 

The  Centre  for  Concern  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  has  published  in  news- 
paper format  a working  paper  called 
The  Quest  for  Justice.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  effective  the  examination  of 
conscience  of  the  1971  international 
synod  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Rome. 

“The  paper  focuses  on  several  inter- 
nal Church  issues.  The  authors  take 
seriously  the  Synod’s  emphasis  that  if 
the  Church  is  to  be  credible  when  it 
speaks  to  the  world,  it  first  must  be 
just  itself  in  its  own  life.  Thus  the  paper 
is  addressed  in  particular  to  all  active 
believers  — bishops,  clergy,  religious 
and  laity  — who  together  are  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States.” 

It  groups  ideas  and  actions  under 
various  headings  so  that  busy  readers 
who  can  touch  only  on  a few  parts  may 
get  major  themes  and  suggestions. 
Some  of  the  Chapter  headings  are: 

— “A  living  Witness;  Practicing 
Justice.” 

— “Consciousness  Raising:  Educating 
to  Justice.” 

— “Action  Possibilities:  For  individ- 
uals and  groups.” 

Single  copies  cost  twenty-five  cents 
each.  There  are  special  rates  for  bulk 
orders.  They  may  be  obtained  from: 

Centre  for  Concern, 

3700  - 13th  St.,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Fr.  Russ  Sampson  is  from  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 


Father  Russ  Sampson  has  been  living 
in  St.  Vincent,  W.L  for  over  two  years. 
Here  are  some  of  his  impressions  of 
Vincentian  life  given  recently  in  a 
taped  conversation: 

When  I first  arrived  in  St.  Vincent 
I was  amazed  at  its  similarity 
to  the  place  where  I come  from.  It 
looked  very  much  like  Cape  Breton. 
Cape  Breton  is  not  as  warm  of  course. 
But  I was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
mountains,  the  narrow  roads  and  the 
driving  on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

The  people  speak  differently,  you 
catch  on  to  that  after  a while.  I found 
it  difficult  to  get  used  to  the  very  strong 
English  influence  because  my  back- 
ground is  Acadian  French,  so  this  was 
a big  contrast  and  a big  difficulty.  For 
example  here  your  next  door  neigh- 
bour is  “sir”.  In  Canada,  we’d  call  him 
Johnny  or  Joe.  Here  it’s  Mr.  Brown 
or  Mr.  Joe,  rather  than  the  first  name. 


Before  I came  to  St.  Vincent  I didn’t > 
know  they  had  potatoes  here.  I envi-, 
sioned  rice  and  I^said  to  myself,  “Boy, 
am  I going  to  starve  for  three  years 
before  I come  home  again.”  I still . 
haven’t  accommodated  myself  to  alC 
the  local  foods  but  I eat  rice  now,-  ' 
something  I could  never  do  before. 
The  local  fruits,  mangoes,  papaya,  I; 
never  knew  about  and  I didn’t  think  s i 
I would  ever  eat  them.  But  they’re  i 
good!  I 

Vincentians  are  very  charitable,  very  f 
kind,  very  considerate.  For  example,:  j 
if  I have  a flat,  they  feel  that  I cannot,  f 
change  the  flat  tire.  They  feel  that  we 
are  very  inferior  as  far  as  doing  physi-  \ 
cal  things.  This  is  something  that  strikes  j' 
me  very  often.  They  don’t  realize  that  : 
life  could  have  been  rough  in  Canada  j 
at  times.  People  are  people,  whether  j: 
they  be  in  St.  Vincent  or  Cape  Breton.  ' 
One  of  the  best  things  that  ever  hap-  h 
pened  to  me  was  a visit  to  the  Priests^ [i 
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Meeting  in  Trinidad,  because  I was 
exposed  to  West  Indian  priests,  to 
priests  who  were  confronting.  They 
weren’t  opting  out,  but  confronting  the 
problems  of  the  priesthood  very  cour- 
ageously. Generally  their  faith  was 
fantastic.  What  impressed  me  most  of 
all  was  this  tremendous  faith  coming 
through  in  all  the  discussions.  The 
West  Indian  priests  made  a real  con- 
tribution. They  were  concerned.  They 
were  aware  of  the  problems.  The 
Bishops  were  impressive.  They  were 
there,  not  with  preconceived  notions, 
but  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say. 

As  a Canadian,  I’m  irritated  a little 
bit  by  Canadian  aid.  Take  the  trucks 
which  have  been  sent  here  by  Canada, 

I for  example,  with  a nice  big  Canadian 
flag  on  the  side.  There’s  danger  of  it 
I being  a political  tool.  Since  I’ve  been 
here  it’s  been  unbelievable  how  I’ve 
become  so  sensitive  in  this  area.  When 
I I see  this  type  of  thing  I feel  here’s 
the  Big  Brother  again.  “Look  at  all 
I we’re  doing  for  you!” 

Maybe  the  Canadian  Government 
doesn’t  have  this  attitude.  I feel  very 
reluctant  to  even  mention  the  good 
things  about  Canada,  even  about  my 
I home  province.  I would  be  very  reluc- 
I tant  to  say  all  the  good  things  about 
I Cape  Breton.  I’m  very  consious  of  this. 
I’m  also  tempted  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  say,  “Well,  we  have  a lot 
of  problems  in  Cape  Breton,  where  I 
I come  from.”  I still  love  Canada  but  I 
I have  become  conscious  of  what  kind 
I of  image  a foreign  country  can  reflect 
I to  St.  Vincent. 

We  all  have  good  days  and  bad  days. 
I’ve  been  here  two  years  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  these  two  years  are  the  hap- 
piest years  I ever  had.  ■ 


SPACE 

TO 

GROW 

John  Wai$h,  SFM 


The  Spaniards  built  big.  The  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  find  that  in  the  five 
parishes  where  they  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  Spanish  padres  left  them 
houses  that  are  ^too  large.  The  extra 
space  came  in  %andj^  though  eight 
years  ago  twfaen  the  Credit  Union 
Moveinent^was  an  infatit^in  Southern 
Leyte.  In'a  nuniber^df  places  the  first 
floor  was  turned  oW  as*  office  space 
to  the  credit  union?  The  movement  is 
no  longer  an  infant  and  in  a few  places 
has  outgrownfthe  parish  houses  and 
has  its  own  buildings. 

Back  then,  cold  cash  was  hard  to 
come  by  for  productive  purposes  or 
even  for  family  emergencies.  Through 
saving  in  the  credit  unions  the  people 
now  help  one  another  by  making  money 
available  for  easy  term  loans.  A great 
many  borrow  from  the  credit  union 
to  purchase  fertilizers  or  insecticides, 
which  in  turn  will  improve  their  rice 
crops.  Crisis  situations  are  no  longer  so 
fearful.  Money  is  at  hand  in  case  of 
sickness  in  the  family,  or  to  send  a 
child  on  to  complete  his  education. 
Often  the  locale  of  the  credit  union 
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Rice  crops  have  improved 
in  the  Philippines  through 
insecticides  and  fertilizers 
purchased  through 
cooperative  financing. 


is  a place  where  the  farmers  can  talk 
about  other  things  besides  finance. 
Once  a man  was  overhead  trying  to 
convince  his  fellow  members  about  a 
new  kind  of  rice.  The  speaker  had 
taken  a risk  and  bought  some  of  the 
expensive  seed.  It  had  turned  out  quite 
well.  Now  he  was  passing  on  the  good 
word  to  others. 

From  credit  unions  the  people  moved 
to  cooperatives.  They  have  set  up  three 
general  stores.  These  stores  don’t  have 
crooked  scales.  They  assure  quality 
products  and  fair  prices. 

One  of  the  big  problems  is  mort- 
gages on  farm  land.  Such  a mortgage 
is  very  onerous,  because  not  only  does 
the  borrower  have  to  pay  interest  on 
the  money  borrowed  but  he  gives  up 
his  rights  to  the  crop  until  the  mortgage 
is  repaid.  Such  mortgages  are  quite 
common.  To  speed  up  the  reform  of 
an  abusive  system  a larger  sum  of 


money  than  could  be  raised  locally, 
had  to  be  obtained.  German  Catholics  ' 
came  to  the  rescue  and  a fund  was  set  r 
up  to  redeem  the  mortgaged  land. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  hope  and : . 
work  for.  Three  parishes  are  consider- 
ing  the  feasibility  of  a marketing  co-  . 
operative,  which  would  start  off  by  :, 
getting  a good  price  for  rice.  The 
Boards  of  Directors  of  the  various  ere-  ' 
dit  unions  are  studying  the  possibility 
of  group  insurance  to  protect  their  ^ 
shares,  capital  and  loans. 

Some  consideration  is  being  given 
in  Hinundayan  to  using  patronage  re- 
funds or  the  net  surplus  of  the  credit 
union  to  provide  some  elementary  form  ;■ 
of  hospital  and  medical  insurance  for 
the  members  and  their  immediate  ^ 
families.  S 

There’s  not  quite  as  much  worry  # 
nowadays  about  those  houses  beingi 
too  big.  ■ 


A- 
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I Father  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  from 
1 Walkerton,  Ont.,  is  presently 
j Rector  of  St.  Francis  Xaxier 
I Seminary  and  Director  of  Over- 
seas Training  for  seminarians. 
He  holds  an  M.A.  in  Sociology 
from  Forham,  University  in  New 
York  and  was  ordained  in  De- 
cember, 1951. 


I Remember 

I remember  a certain  sad  Saturday  night  in  Sasebo,  Japan.  I was  going  around 
to  the  homes  of  several  parish  officers,  trying  to  find  someone  willing  to  attend 
a meeting  the  following  morning.  Having  been  turned  down  by  one  of  them,  I 
hopped  on  my  sometimes-not-too  trusty  motorcycle  and  headed  for  another  part 
■ of  town  to  repeat  my  request  to  another  parish  leader.  As  I headed  up  one  of 
Sasebo’s  few  wide  streets,  I saw  a man  jaywalking.  Had  he  kept  walking  every- 
thing would  have  been  all  right  — but  he  saw  me  coming  and  he  hesitated.  We 
I started  to  play  “after  you  Alphonse”  and  ended  up  both  of  us  lying  flat  on  the 
! road  after  a rather  unceremonious  collision. 

I awoke  to  find  myself  under  my  bike.  When  I recovered  my  senses  I noticed 
I my  “adversary”  lying  flat  on  his  back,  unconscious,  and,  for  all  I knew,  dead. 

; Scared  to  death  myself,  I shouted  at  the  gathering  throng  for  someone  to  call 
; the  police  and  an  ambulance,  please  ! ! I did  not  want  anyone  to  move  the  man 
for  fear  he  had  a broken  back  or  neck.  Ignoring  my  pleas  two  young  people 
! bundled  him  off  into  a taxi  and  took  him  to  a hospital. 

I The  police  arrived;  their  first  question  was  “Have  you  been  drinking  alcohol?” 
I I could  assure  them  honestly  that  I had  not.  They  let  me  go  after  they  found  out 
I the  man’s  injuries  — a broken  bone  in  the  knee,  a bump  on  the  forehead  and 
j abrasions. 

I It  turned  out  that  the  man  was  a high  school  teacher.  The  two  young  people 
I who  looked  after  him  were  former  students.  Presently  they  brought  him  home 
i from  the  hospital.  However,  he  did  have  to  go  back  and  stay  there  for  a month, 
i I continued  to  visit  him  and  help  with  his  medical  expenses. 

\ It’s  a strange  way  to  become  friends,  but  we  did.  When  he  became  mobile 
he  and  two  younger  teachers  came  every  week  to  discuss  the  Bible  in  English  so 
they  could  practice  their  English.  We  gradually  lost  contact  because  of  transfers 
but  we  will  never  forget  each  other.  ■ 
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2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarhoro,  Ontario. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Father  Alexander  J.  ‘Sandy’  MacDonald,  died  peacefully  in  Scar- 
borough General  Hospital  around  six  in  the  evening  of  October  21st, 
1972.  Father  Brian  Swords  was  with  him  when  he  died. 

Born  in  Montreal  on  the  28th  of  May,  1902,  Father  MacDonald 
was  ordained  on  the  24th  of  February,  1930,  in  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  Chapel. 

From  1930  to  1941  he  was  Circulation  Manager  of  “China”  later 
“Scarboro  Missions”  magazine  and  also  Seminary  bursar.  In  1941  Father 
MacDonald  was  elected  to  the  General  Council  and  appointed  Treasurer 
General.  In  1952  he  relinquished  his  job  as  Treasurer  General  but  still 
remained  on  the  staff  at  the  Seminary  as  bursar.  In  1961  he  relinquished 
all  active  positions  due  to  increasingly  poor  health. 

Father  MacDonald  is  survived  by  two  sisters.  Miss  Gladys 
MacDonald  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hobson,  both  of  Montreal.  His  parents  and 
three  brothers  all  predeceased  him. 

Father  ‘Sandy’s’  body  was  received  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary 
Chapel  on  Sunday,  October  22nd,  at  7:30  p.m.,  by  Father  Paul  Ouellette, 
the  Superior  General  and  twenty-three  other  Scarboro  priests  and 
seminarians.  Father  Edward  Moriarty  conducted  an  impressive  hour- 
long  community  service,  which  included  Scripture  readings,  the  Rosary, 
prayers  and  suitable  vignettes  from  Father  ‘Sandy’s’  life. 

The  body  of  Father  MacDonald  remained  in  the  Seminary  Chapel 
until  Tuesday  morning,  October  24th,  when  at  11:00  a.m..  Father 
Ouellette  was  the  main  celebrant  at  the  concelebrated  funeral  Mass.  The 
body  of  Father  MacDonald  was  interred  at  Regina  Clericorum  Cemetery, 
St.  Augustine’s  Seminary.  ■ 
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OUiriatmaa 


Paul  Ouellette,  SFM 
George  Marskell,  SFM 
Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM 
(Members  of  the  General  Council) 


“This  day  in  David’s  city  a saviour  has  been  born  to  you, 
the  Messiah  and  Lord.”  — Luke  2:11. 


The  Gospel  — the  Good  News  — is  very  simple.  The  fact  or  reality 
is  really  overwhelming:  “God  is  with  us.”  He  is  with  us  to  save  or 
liberate  us.  Everything  that  keeps  us  from  Him  and  from  one  another 
has  been  torn  down.  Divisions  cease. 

To  accept  this  reality  a lot  of  things  must  change.  The  most  basic 
change  must  take  place  within  each  one  of  us.  There  must  be  no  limit  in 
my  response  to  God’s  love  for  me.  There  must  be  no  frontier  across 
which  I refuse  to  extend  God’s  love  and  my  service  to  my  neighbour. 

If  our  small  missionary  Society  has  any  reason  for  existence  it  is 
precisely  this:  to  witness,  by  action  and  word,  in  a very  real  way,  in  a 
very  real  world,  God’s  saving  power  and  love  for  us  and  for  all  men.  For 
the  missionary  this  supposes  a truly  serious  hope  and  effort  to  insert 
himself  into  the  culture  of  the  people  to  whom  he  goes.  All  he  should 
bring  is  his  witness  to  the  fact  that  God  is  a Saviour. 

This  work  of  the  missionary  depends  so  much  on  you.  He  comes 
from  a family,  a community,  a parish,  a diocese,  whose  members  are 
followers  of  Christ.  He  is  not  really  alone,  especially  at  a time  when 
communications  are  so  rapid.  His  witness  must  be  often  guaranteed  by 
your  witness.  Those  who  see  and  hear  him  also  see  and  hear  those  from 
among  whom  he  came.  It  is  so  important  that  you  be  men  and  women 
of  peace  and  justice.  It  is  demanded  by  the  Gospel  that  you  love  and 
respect,  not  merely  tolerate,  those  who  might  differ  from  you  in 
language,  colour,  religion,  and  political  and  economic^ystems.  You  must 
be  concerned  with  your  brother,  no  matter  where  or  how  he  lives.  Your 
concern  begins  at  home.  Its  effects,  however,  know  no  boundaries. 

Our  wish  for  all  of  you  this  Christmas  is  that  the  Lord  will  give  each 
of  you  and  your  families  true  peace;  that  each  of  you  will  be  aware  of 
His  love;  that  no  barrier  will  prevent  you  from  responding  to  His  love; 
that  no  division  will  exist  between  you  and  anyone  else.  ■ 
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Being 
a 

Christian 


in  Brazil 


Many  of  you  have  generously  responded 
to  Father  Terry  O’Sullivan's  appeal  for 
scholarships  for  university  students  in 
Manaus.  In  the  following  article  Father 
Terry  talks  about  himself,  his  people 
and  his  parish. 


Christmas  ’71  was  a big  event  in  the 
Parish  of  Sao  Franciso,  in  the 
Brazilian  Amazon  city  of  Manaus.  The 
people  got  together  to  paint  and  deco- 
rate their  Community  Centre.  After 
midnight  Mass  they  had  a little  dinner 
and  celebration.  All  the  costs  were  met 
by  the  people  themselves  at  a personal 
sacrifice.  It  was  a great  lift  to  Father 


Terry  O’Sullivan  who  has  worked  in 
Manaus  for  three  years.  He  described  it 
as  a beginning  “to  learn  what  the  word 
community  means.” 

Manaus  is  a large  city  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  Amazon  jungle,  “a  bit  more 
basic  and  less  sophisticated”  than  a 
Canadian  city.  Father  Terry  couldn’t 
have  imagined  it  before  he  arrived.  “I 
came  to  Brazil  because  I wanted  to 
come  to  Brazil,  because  I felt  that  I 
had  something  to  get  in  the  line  of 
Christianity.  When  I first  came  I was 
prepared  to  go  into  almost  anything 
because  I thought  in  terms  of  projects, 
social  ministry.  I was  going  to  be  a big 
saviour.  I thought  in  terms  of  health 
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Manaus  is  typical  of  fast  growing  South  American  cities  with  all  their  problems. 


programs,  roads,  education,  the  raising 
of  people  from  poverty.  We  used  to  say 
that  people  have  to  have  a certain  level 
of  prosperity  before  they  hear  the  word 
of  God,  well  I don’t  believe  that  any 
more. 

“Many  of  the  people  here  are 
Christian  in  action  but  lack  one  dimen- 
sion of  Christianity,  knowing  who  Jesus 
is.  It’s  like  a couple  who  are  in  love,  to 
be  a Christian  you  have  to  have  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  Jesus.  Brazilians 
demand  a lot  of  each  other,  they  have  a 
good  sense  of  justice  and  charity.” 

In  recent  years  the  change  has  deeply 
affected  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
Manaus.  The  fast  growing  city  is  now  a 
centre  for  the  whole  Amazon  develop- 
ment plan.  It’s  a free  port  where  goods 
from  all  over  the  world  can  be  bought 
cheaply.  Television  has  come  in.  This 
opening  has  greatly  affected  such  cul- 
tural patterns  as  dating  and  submission 
to  parental  authority.  Previously  a 
young  couple  were  always  accompanied 
on  a date  by  the  girl’s  little  sister  or 
brother.  More  and  more  they’re  on 
their  own  now.  Before,  even  grown  sons 
and  daughters  would  regularly  ask  their 


father’s  blessing,  now  the  son  says  “I 
still  respect  you  but  I don’t  see  any 
meaning  in  the  blessing.” 

Most  of  the  families  in  Father  Terry’s 
parish  are  poor.  They  have  come  to  the 
city  from  the  little  villages  and  towns 
along  the  rivers.  Even  in  the  city  they  I 
have  kept  a little  plot  of  land.  Many  of 
the  men  are  unschooled  and  work  as 
day  laborers,  as  carpenters’  helpers,  or 
as  stone  workers.  They  get  the  mini- 
mum wage  which  would  amount  to 
about  eight  dollars  a week.  The  cost  of 
living  is  rising  more  quickly  than  wages. 
The  extended  family  is  a positive 
economic  factor  though.  With  every- 
one working  in  the  family  at  some  odd 
job  they  manage  to  get  enough  food  on 
the  table.  Father  Terry  says,  “They  are 
living  from  day  to  day.  For  example, 
they  will  go  out  and  buy  five  cents 
worth  of  coffee,  three  tomatoes,  a little 
bit  of  meat  and  a lot  of  rice,  which  will 
last  them  a day.  The  next  day  they  will 
go  out  and  buy  the  same  thing  if  they’ve 
got  the  money.  It  is  a hard  life  but 
fundamentally  they  are  a happy  people. 
The  more  the  city  modernizes  the  morej 
dissatisfied  the  people  get,  however® 
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They  are  learning  that  things  can  be 
different.  But  generally  the  people  are 
quite  happy  and  they  get  a lot  of  laughs 
out  of  life  together.” 

Poverty  is  one  of  Father  Terry’s  per- 
sonal concerns:  “No  man  can  do  what 
he  wants.  He  has  to  accept  history  as  it 
is.  I can’t  knock  this  house  down.  It’s 
here;  it’s  attached  to  the  social  centre. 
It  would  be  nice  if  I had  a simple,  basic 
house  not  too  much  different  from  the 
people.  It  could  be  a little  better  because 
I can’t  quite  live  the  same  life.  We  don’t 
have  a car  any  more.  I have  a motor- 
cycle, which  isn’t  out  of  line  — a lot  of 
people  have  motorcycles.  My  food 
could  be  a little  simpler.  I tried  it  once. 
I was  a bit  thinner  than  I am  at  the 
moment.  Some  said  I was  too  thin.  If  I 
can’t  feel  a little  bit  of  what  the  people 
feel,  I don’t  see  how  I can  really  reach 


Dating  customs  have  been  changed  by 
urbanization. 


them.  There  are  already  a lot  of  barriers 
between  us.  I can  never  be  one  of  them. 
I am  a foreigner  and  I am  a priest, 
which  makes  me  different  in  their  eyes.” 
When  asked  how  he  would  describe 
a Christian,  Father  Terry  replied: 

“To  be  a Christian  is  to  be  involved 
in  the  community.  To  be  a Christian  is 
to  be  preoccupied  with  justice,  not  just 
for  yourself  but  for  everybody  else.  To 
be  a Christian  is  to  bring  Christ  to 
others.  It’s  to  celebrate  once  in  a while, 
to  try  to  develop  human  beings,  to 
realize  your  potential  and  the  potential 
of  your  brother,  to  always  look  for 
good  and  bring  about  good.  All  that  is 
good  in  the  basic  pattern  of  human  life 
is  Christian,  but  underlying  it  all  Chris- 
tians know  who  Jesus  is,  and  what  his 
message  is.  Then  they  try  to  translate  it 
into  their  own  lifestyle.”  ■ 


Father  Terry  thinks  it’s  important  for  people 
to  know  who  Jesus  is. 
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Santa  Claus  brings  a unique  gift  in  Guyana. 

The  Difference 

in  Christmas 

Francis  Thornley,  SFM 

Christmas  in  Guyana  is  different. 

First  of  all,  it’s  summertime  all  year 
around.  Then  three  of  the  great  world 
religions  are  practiced  in  this  South 
American  country.  Hinduism,  Muslim- 
ism  and  Christianity.  For  Christians,  of 
course,  the  birthday  of  Jesus  is  a major 
feast,  but  their  fellow  countrymen  also 
consider  it  a special  day  in  certain 
ways.  This  sharing  is  mutual.  Along 
with  the  festivals  of  the  other  religions 
there  is  also  a good  deal  of  fun-making 
in  which  the  Christians  also  take  part. 

For  Guyanese  of  Portuguese  descent, 
who  are  generally  Catholics,  the  main 
course  on  Christmas  day  will  be  turkey. 

Not  a “hot  house”  turkey,  but  one 
which  has  taken  perhaps  a year  to  grow. 


Maybe  the  meat  is  a little  tough,  but® 
it’s  more  “natural.”  ® 

Although  Christmas  day  is  a regular  1 
work  day  for  the  Hindus  and  Moslems,®! 
it  too  is  a day  for  a little  extra  on  the 
table.  For  the  Hindus  it  may  be  curried  ||j 
or  roast  pork.  a 

In  Canada  we  have  pretty  well  '3 
forgotten  that  Santa  Claus  had  hisli 
beginnings  in  the  good  Bishop,  Saint  3 
Nicholas.  The  same  is  true  in  Guyana.  ■ 
Santa  Claus  there,  rather  than  a gift-S 
bearer,  is  an  entertainer.  He  does  dress  3 
in  red  and  has  a beard  but  he  is  more 
in  the  East  Indian  and  Portuguese  tra- 
dition of  a masquerader.  He’s  like  what  _ 
is  commonly  called  a “Tall  Sally.”  He® 
will  go  about  dancing  and  doing  antics® 
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to  make  the  people  and  children  laugh, 
which  may  not  be  a bad  Christmas  gift 
after  all! 

Because  Guyana  was  once  a British 
colony,  the  custom  of  a visit  from 
Father  Christmas  is  still  practised 
among  some  families. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
Christmas  trees  used  to  be  imported 
from  Canada  to  decorate  the  big  stores 
in  Georgetown.  The  government  has 
put  an  end  to  this  outflow  of  precious 
dollars  which  can  be  put  to  better  use. 
Now  Guyanese  trees,  somewhat  similar 
to  our  fir,  are  cut  and  brought  to  the 
city  for  Christmas  or  permanent  trees 
in  front  of  the  shops  are  decorated  with 
lights. 

Even  without  the  visit  of  Santa  Claus 
or  Christmas  trees,  Guyanese  children 
are  more  easily  satisfied  than  Canadian 
children.  A little  boy  may  get  a cap 
pistol  which  costs  thirty-five  or  forty 
cents  and  six  rolls  of  caps.  Of  course, 
he  uses  up  all  the  caps  at  once,  and  then 
asks  for  more.  Perhaps  in  a couple  of 
weeks  his  Mum  or  Dad  will  give  in  and 
give  him  the  three  cents  for  six  more 
rolls.  Dolls  are  all  imported  and  so  ex- 
pensive. A little  girl  may  have  a rag  doll 
but  she’ll  care  for  it  more  than  if  it  were 
the  latest  thing  straight  out  of  Eaton’s. 
Children  in  Guyana  are  geniuses  at 
making  toys.  Sometimes  they  fill  a can 
full  of  sand,  tie  a string  or  a wire  around 
it  and  pull  it  along  the  road.  It’s  a real 
noise-maker! 

Wherever  they  are  in  the  world 
people  are  people  and  they  like  a cele- 
bration. Children  play  and  use  their 
imaginations.  You  don’t  have  to  be  rich 
or  powerful  to  enjoy  the  “good  things” 
of  humanity.  Merry  Christmas  from 
Guyana!  ■ 


IQOR 

SCRip 

norz 

sboes 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM 

Toronto  born  and  educated.  Father 
McGoey  spent  ten  years  in  China 
and  fourteen  years  in  the  Bahamas  as  a 
missionary.  In  Nor  Scrip  Nor  Shoes  he 
writes  of  his  times  with  humour  and 
human  understanding. 

The  book  is  now  in  a Canadian 
McClelland  and  Stewart  paperback 
edition. 

The  price  is  954. 

Order  from: 

The  Book  Dept., 

Scarhoro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarhoro,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Father  McCarthy  with 
some  of  the  University 
students  he  lived  with 
in  Santo  Domingo. 
Rafael  is  second  from 
right. 


Father  McCarthy  wrote  this  article 
before  he  returned  to  Canada  to  take 
up  his  present  duties  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Canmore,  Alberta.  Naturally 
he  still  keeps  in  contact  with  these 
friends  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
especially  during  this  season. 


Daddy  was  sick  for  a long  time  and 
the  one-room  house  divided  in  the 
middle  was  not  overly  spacious.  Be- 
sides, although  Rafael  Cuesta’s  family 
claimed  it  as  their  home,  the  fact  that  | 
the  floor  was  God’s  good  earth  left  ! 
things  open  to  the  claims  of  many  other  S 
families  — ants,  cockroaches  and  s 
related  beasties.  One  welcome  group  5 
however  was  the  lizard  family,  who 
spent  their  time  eating  pesky  mosqui- 
toes. These  were  real  friends  and  always 
welcome. 

Rafael  was  only  a little  guy.  In  fact 
John  E.  McCarthy,  SFM  he  still  is.  We  call  him  The  Little  Giant. 

Rafael  learned  very  early  that  a shoe-  ' 
shine  boy  can  earn  enough  to  eat.  The 
fact  is  that  he  became  so  proficient  at 
this  task  that  he  had  a regular  clientele  ■ 
in  the  local  park.  Then  Daddy  died  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  continue  at  ' 


Little 

Giant 


The 
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Rafael  is  seen  in 
the  foreground. 
The  lady, 
Deseada  Linares, 
is  a real  house- 
mother to  the 
young  men. 


school. 

It’s  when  despair  threatens  that  we 
really  learn  to  hope.  Similarly,  when 
disadvantages  are  overwhelming  one 
either  learns  to  love  a lot  or  hate  too 
much.  Rafael  learned  to  love.  First,  I 
guess,  he  learned  to  love  his  mother 
who  always  tried  so  very  hard.  And 
then  of  course  there  was  his  sister  whose 
eyes  just  wouldn’t  focus  properly. 
Rafael  loved  his  sister  so  much  that  he 
was  already  “spending”  his  first  salary, 
before  he  received  it,  to  bring  her  to 
medical  specialist. 

Who  is  Rafael?  Well,  he  is  a young 
man  I am  very  proud  to  know  and  even 
more  happy  to  call  my  friend.  Rafael  is 
one  of  the  eleven  university  students 
who  live  in  a rented  house  called  the 
Galvan  Student  Center,  Santo  Domingo 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Rafael  plus 
ten  others  and  myself  combined  to  form 
a sort  of  family-away-from-home  just 
over  three  years  ago. 

The  others?  They,  like  Cuesta,  were 
boys  from  parishes  in  the  interior  towns 
where  I worked  during  the  previous 
twenty-two  years.  Qualifications  to  be- 
come a member  were  and  still  are  for 
that  matter: 


1.  To  have  participated  in  some  type 
of  community  effort  during  high 
school. 

2.  A total  lack  of  financial  means  to 
pursue  higher  studies. 

3.  Intellectually  alert  enough  to  desire 
and  to  do  a little  better  than 
average. 

We  are  completely  independent  of 
any  other  organization.  We  are  not  run- 
ning a boarding  house  nor  a school.  We 
are  simply  a group  of  men  attempting 
to  learn  mutual  respect  — something  of 
the  true  value  of  persons  and  the  power 
of  united  effort  to  give  greater  meaning 
and  joy  to  life.  In  simple  terms  perhaps 
we’re  just  trying  to  pr^actice  the  counsel 
of  Jesus  to  love  one  another. 

How  do  we  keep  it  going?  I’ll  tell  you 
because  some  of  you  have  asked  me.  We 
keep  it  going  through  your  generosity. 
I’m  sorry  that  I have  never  gotten 
around  to  telling  you  our  story  before 
this.  I’m  sorry  because  I would  like  you 
to  get  to  know  our  gang  because  I am 
very  proud  of  them.  I’m  proud  of  you 
too  because  you  are  one  of  us  in  a very 
real  sense. 

Oh  yes,  I was  telling  you  about 
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Rafael  Cuesta.  Well,  as  I have  said, 
Cuesta  learned  to  love  a lot  at  home 
and  therefore  he  had  time  to  love  many 
of  the  sick  people  who  came  to  the 
clinic  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Grey 
Sisters.  The  clinic  was  next  door  to  the 
high  school  which  he  attended. 

Rafael’s  talents  were  channeled  to- 
wards dentistry  under  the  powerful  grip 
and  the  demanding  eye  of  Sister  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Rafael’s  dentist  chair 
was  an  ingenious  contraption  of  bent 
water  tubing  connected  together  and 
secured  with  screws.  Proof  positive  of 
his  professional  prowess  are  five-year- 
old  fillings  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
fellow  residents.  I do  remember  his  first 
job.  You  see  his  ambition  was  to  study 
medicine  and  when  Sister  told  him  of 
an  opening  in  a government  skin-cancer 
clinic  he  literally  jumped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity. Of  course  there  was  no  pay;  it 
was  for  the  experience!  He  must  have 
loved  them  a lot  too  because  when  he 
didn’t  have  the  money  to  ride,  he 
walked  the  three  miles  and  then  worked 
for  eight  hours  until  three  in  the  after- 
noon. At  three  Rafael  went  to  class  and 
remained  there  until  nine  or  ten  at 
night.  That  meant  eating  what  was  left 
when  he  arrived  home!  No,  you’re 
right,  it  didn’t  last  too  long.  But  I prac- 
tically had  to  twist  his  arm  to  make  him 
resign. 

Rafael  eventually  abandoned  his 
ambition  to  become  a medical  doctor 
in  favour  of  industrial  chemistry.  The 
reason  was  simply  that  industrial  chem- 
istry is  a much  shorter  course  of  studies 
and  he  can  thus  begin  earning  sooner 
— for  his  mom  and  for  his  invalid 
sister.  Maybe  you  can  see  now  why  I 
am  proud  to  know  him  and  to  call  him 
my  friend.  ■ 


CHRIST 
in  China; 

In  1906  some  of  Father  Fraser* s 
letters  from  China  were  published  in 
a Canadian  magazine.  In  the  following 
excerpts  he  writes  about  one  of  his  first 
Christmases  in  China. 


On  Christmas  Eve  I went  to  Si-u,  a 
place  where  the  Faith  had  been 
preached  two  years  ago  for  the  first 
time.  The  chapel  there  was  a rented 
room  called  “ka-ting”  in  Chinese.  Our 
English  word  “parlour”  expresses  the 
same  idea.  However,  in  China,  a great 
many  houses  have  no  permanent  front 
wall.  Boards  are  put  up  at  night  and 
taken  down  in  the  morning.  The  room 
at  Si-u  was  small,  only  twelve  by  thir- 
teen feet.  The  worshippers  filled  it  and 
many  others  had  to  stand  in  the  street. 
I can  assure  you  that  I was  not  very 
warm  saying  Midnight  Mass.  And  it 
was  very  cold  that  night!  An  icy  wind 
was  blowing.  The  rivers  were  all  frozen 
over.  It  was  somewhat  like  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem.  There  was  no  crib  and  the 
only  ornaments  were  some  Chinese 
lanterns  (not  the  paper  kind)  made  of 
painted  glass  and  fancy  wood;  and  over 
the  mantelpiece  which  served  as  an 
altar  was  a picture  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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Conditions  were  a good  deal 
better  when  Father  Fraser 
offered  Mass  some  fifty  years 
later  in  Japan. 


There  was  only  one  candle  in  each  lan- 
tern although  there  was  room  for  many 
more;  this  made  the  light  in  the  room 
rather  dim. 

After  praying  through  the  night  until 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I 
took  some  rest.  The  people  who  owned 
the  house  showed  me  to  a small  room 
to  one  side  of  the  “ka-ting”  where  there 
was  a bed  and  a chair.  Next  morning, 


at  an  early  hour,  I said  the  second  Mass, 
and  then  started  for  another  chapel 
seven  miles  distant.  The  Christians  - 
would  not  let  me  walk,  as  I wished  to 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  procure  a sedan-chair.  At  last 
they  got  something  that  looked  like  a 
table  turned  upside  down;  a curtain  was 
hung  around  it  and  it  was  borne  on  a 
pole  by  two  bearers.  I did  not  sit  in  it 
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long,  however.  It  was  very  hard  and 
had  no  springs.  There  is  not  even  a 
name  for  “springs”  in  Chinese.  My 
hands  and  feet  were  benumbed  with 
cold,  so  I got  out  and  walked  half  the 
way.  I walked  so  fast  that  the  men  must 
have  thought  that  I was  better  able  to 
walk  than  themselves.  I always  prefer 
walking  when  it  is  at  all  possible.  But 
sometimes  in  China  you  have  to  give  in 
to  the  Christians,  for  “face”  sake. 

I arrived  at  Do-giao,  a place  of  three 
thousand  families.  I was  all  ready  to  say 
Mass;  but  first  the  Christians  had  to  say 
the  rosary  and  morning  prayers,  then 
recite  part  of  the  catechism  in  common 
and  listen  to  a sermon;  such  is  the  cus- 
tom on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  Only 
the  catechist  went  to  Holy  Communion. 
None  of  the  new  Christians  of  the  place 
had  been  instructed  and  prepared  suffi- 
ciently as  yet  to  make  their  First 
Communions. 

I can  tell  you  I had  a good  appetite 
for  my  Christmas  dinner,  and  although 
there  was  no  turkey  or  plum-pudding  or 
bread,  still  I enjoyed  it,  as  there  was 
plenty  to  eat  and  it  was  of  good  quality. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  Chinese 
Christians  always  put  up  a good  meal 
for  the  missionary  although  they  them- 
selves, the  whole  year  round,  eat  little 
more  than  rice  and  vegetables.  When 
visitors  come  and  especially  when  the 
long-looked-for  priest  arrives,  they 
manage  to  have  fish,  eggs  and  meat. 
They  send  word  from  one  place  to  an- 
other that  the  priest  is  coming  so  all  is 
in  readiness  to  receive  him.  ■ 


Succeed 

Slowly 

John  Walsh,  SFM 


For  several  years  the  Credit  Union 
and  Cooperative  Movements  have 
been  taking  root  in  the  area  where  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines. But  in  some  instances  there  had 
been  a slowdown  in  the  growth  of 
membership  and  savings.  In  others  a 
problem  of  delinquency  in  repayment 
of  loans  developed.  It  was  decided  to 
intensify  the  educational  program 
within  the  movement. 

Father  Jack  Mclver  has  taken  on  this 
work  in  the  five  parishes  of  Southern 
Leyte.  The  program  is  uniquely  adapted 
to  the  local  situation  in  the  little  coastal 
towns  on  the  tropical  Island. 

Usually  Father  Jack  will  leave  for  a 
parish  in  the  cooler  late  afternoon.  He 
will  have  supper  with  the  resident  padre 
and  then  go  over  to  a meeting  of  the 
co-op  or  the  credit  union. 

As  an  adult  educator,  he  has  devel- 
oped slide  programs  on  various  aspects 
of  the  cooperative  and  credit  union 
movement,  such  as  the  Consumer  Co- 
operative, the  Credit  Cooperative,  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Credit  Com- 
mittee and  the  Education  Committee. 

One  of  the  remnants  of  the  fifty-year 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippines 
is  the  game  of  basketball.  Every  vik 
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A credit  union  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  sworn  in. 


Basketball  courts  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  used  for  open  air 
meetings.  Father  Jack  Mclver 
makes  a point. 


lage  and  town  has  its  basketball  court. 
Father  Jack  uses  them  for  his  adult 
education  classes.  Not  only  is  there 
plenty  of  room  for  even  hundreds  of 
people,  but  it  also  offers  fresh  air  and 
light.  It  does  presume  dry  weather, 
though.  Sometimes  rain  can  be  a handi- 
cap to  the  program. 

Ordinarily  the  evening  begins  with  a 
fifteen  or  twenty-minute  slide  presenta- 
tion. Then  the  audience  breaks  into 
groups  of  five  or  six  persons  each.  They 
are  given  a series  of  questions  to  dis- 
cuss. Within  half  an  hour  they  are 
expected  to  come  back  to  the  big  group 
with  some  answers  to  these  questions. 
The  group  dynamic  is  continued  until 
there  is  a consensus  as  to  what  are  the 
correct  answers  to  the  questions  that 


have  been  asked. 

The  technique  works.  A conference- 
type  format  is  more  open  to  misunder- 
standing. In  this  particular  program  the 
propositions  are  posed  in  visual  as  well 
as  verbal  form.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  the  people  come  to  their  own 
conclusions.  Many  times  it  is  a question 
of  applying  the  principles  of  coopera- 
tion to  their  own  lives,  to  their  own 
specific  credit  union  or  cooperative. 
They  learn  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

“Sometimes,”  Father  Jack  says,  “you 
get  the  urge  to  break  in  and  say,  ‘Look, 
here’s  the  way  it’s  done  and  here’s  what 
happened,’  but  as  Father  Jimmy  Tomp- 
kins said  to  Canadians  years  ago,  ‘Speed 
must  frequently  be  sacrificed  in  the 
interests  of  success,’  ” ■ 
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I his  is  how  Jesus  Christ  came  to  be  born.  His  mother  Mary  was  betrothed 
* to  Joseph;  but  before  they  came  to  live  together  she  was  found  to  be  with 
child  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Her  husband,  Joseph,  being  a man  of  honour 
and  wanting  to  spare  her  publicity,  decided  to  divorce  her  informally.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  this  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  and  said,  'Joseph,  son  of  David,  do  not  be  afraid  to  take  Mary  home 
as  your  wife,  because  she  has  conceived  what  is  in  her  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
She  will  give  birth  to  a son  and  you  must  name  him  Jesus,  because  he  is  the 
one  who  is  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  Now  all  this  took  place  to  fulfill 
the  words  spoke  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet. 

— Matthew,  1,  18-25. 


ik- 
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Father  Russ  talks  over 
things  at  the  breakfast 
table  with  Mr.  Vern  Da 
Silva,  one  of  the  in- 
volved lay  leaders  in 
Mesopotamia. 


Mission  in 


Father  Russ  Sampson  talks  about  his 
people  and  his  work  in  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies. 

What  was  my  missionary  approach 
when  I first  arrived?  TTiat’s  diffi- 
cult to  say,  because  you  study  so  much 
at  the  seminary,  so  much  theory,  so 
many  mission  methods  and  then  when 
you  get  here,  well  you  don’t  really  think 
too  much  about  what  your  approach  is 
going  to  be.  The  big  stress  is  trying  to 
adjust  to  the  new  culture. 

I worked  as  a deacon  in  Petit  de 
Gras,  Cape  Breton.  I took  a lot  of 
things  for  granted  there.  I took  a lot 
more  things  for  granted  at  home  than 
I would  take  for  granted  here.  You 
assume  very  little.  You  have  to  start  off 
new  because  the  culture  is  new.  It’s 
very  difficult  to  get  to  really  know  the 
people,  not  to  know  them  personally, 
but  to  know  how  they  think,  to  know 
their  mentality  and  attitude. 

Most  people  here  have  a very  strong 


Russell  Sampson,  SFM 

sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  very 
natural  for  them  to  say  “God  go  with 
you!”  or  “God  is  good!” 

Many  of  us  agree  that  the  stress 
should  be  on  local  leadership  and  this  is 
actually  what  we’re  going  to  have  to 
focus  our  whole  approach  on.  To  make 
people  conscious  that  they  must  lead. 
I’m  trying  to  put  stress  in  Mesopotamia 
parish  — in  the  Vocation  Club,  in  our 
lay  leaders,  in  our  parish  council,  in  the 
people  who  go  away  for  training 
courses.  The  stress  is  local  leadership. 

I’ve  seen  many  young  people  change 
their  attitude.  For  example,  when  they 
first  came  to  the  group  they  were  very 
reluctant  to  even  talk  and  now  they’re 
willing  to  put  their  opinion  forward.  I 
think  they  are  showing  leadership 
qualities. 

The  whole  program  is  being  run  by 
the  young  people.  I help  them  when  I 
can,  in  what  I can  do.  They  run  their 
whole  show.  They’ve  been  going  for  a 
year.  They’ve  fallen  off  in  numbers  but 
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“You  must  make 
Christ  present 
through  yourself.” 


Mesopotamia 


they’ve  been  very  effective.  Their  whole 
stress  is  to  make  people  aware  of  what 
the  needs  are  in  the  community.  They 
will  put  on  a concert  to  raise  money. 
They  painted  the  church  in  Gomea. 
They  visit  the  sick.  They  pray  together. 

We  have  three  men  who  help  in  the 
various  missions  of  our  parish.  I came 
to  the  realization  that  I just  could  not 
run  all  these  missions  on  my  own.  Two 
of  the  lay  men  have  been  given  permis- 
sion to  distribute  Holy  Communion. 
They  have  been  accepted  quite  well.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  pick  the  two  people, 
because  I didn’t  know  how  the  congre- 
gation would  react.  I was  realistic  in 
that  I knew  that  everybody  would  not 
accept  certain  people,  but  if  the  major- 
ity accept  them  — good!  These  men 
are  very  capable  but  they  haven’t  had 
much  training.  We  hope  to  set  up  a 
diaconate  training  program.  Maybe  in 
the  future  they  could  be  ordained  if 
they  wished  it. 

In  the  past  the  attitude  was  that  the 


priest  made  the  decisions.  Now  in  a 
more  cosmopolitan  and  pluralistic  so- 
ciety, people  are  more  educated.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  for  me,  out  of  Can- 
ada for  only  two  years,  to  come  to 
Mesopotamia  to  make  decisions  on  my 
own.  The  people  themselves  called  a 
meeting  to  talk  with  the  Bishop  to  look 
for  a better  vehicle  by  which  they  could 
have  a more  active  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  They  realized  that  the 
Parish  Council  is  the  answer.  It’s  not 
started  yet.  There  are  many  possibilities 
it  will  fail,  but  at  least  it’s  a vehicle.  It 
is  not  only  going  to  be  advisory  but  will 
have  decision  making  power. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened was  when  the  West  Indian  semi- 
narians came  over  to  St.  Vincent  last 
year.  They  were  from  many  Islands. 
They  made  the  people  realize  that  the 
priesthood  is  not  something  foreign, 
that  a priest  is  a human  being  who 
goes  through  a certain  period  of  train- 
ing; who  has  the  same  make-up  as 
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The  Coming, 


everybody  else.  The  people  realized  for 
the  first  time  the  process  by  which  a per- 
son becomes  a priest.  One  of  the  young 
people  said,  “When  they  came,  we  saw 
that  West  Indians  can  be  priests.”  The 
seminarians’  visit  lit  the  place  afire. 
They  met  with  the  young  people.  Many 
people  mentioned  to  me  that  they  didn’t 
realize  that  the  priesthood  could  be  so 
close  to  home;  that  a West  Indian  could 
be  a priest,  could  be  accepted  by  their 
people,  not  be  a second  class  priest,  but 
a priest  equal  to  any  priest  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  Role  of  the  Priest 

Many  times  I ask  myself,  “Who  are 
the  poor?”  I remember  one  day  visiting 
a shop  in  the  parish.  I’d  go  in  and  talk 
a little  bit  and  I said  to  this  fellow, 
“Who  are  the  poor?”  And  he  said, 
“Those  who  are  poor  in  spirit.” 

This  really  struck  me,  not  because 
le  was  a Vincentian,  but  because  he 
was  an  average  person.  He  really  meant 
it  — “Those  who  are  poor  in  spirit.” 
Those  who  in  some  way  need  some 
spiritual  help. 

To  me,  one  of  my  main  roles  as  a 
priest  is  to  make  Christ  present  sacra- 
mentally. This  doesn’t  affect  many 
people  daily.  If  we  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Eucharist  can  have  an  infinite  value, 
then  certainly  in  faith,  we  have  to 
accept  that  this  is  important,  to  make 
Christ  present  this  way.  But  also  you 
must  make  Christ  present  through  your- 
self. Whatever  you  do,  if  Christ  does 
not  permeate  your  life,  if  people  can- 
not see  in  some  big  or  mysterious  way 
Christ  is  in  you,  then  you’re  failing.  So 
this  is  what  I feel:  Make  Christ  present 
sacramentally;  and  in  whatever  you  do, 
in  every  minute  of  the  day.  ■ 


Joseph  Curcio,  SFM 

TWO  Canadian  soldiers  were  crossing 
a field  of  pasture  in  the  direction  of 
a large  house.  It  was  a pleasant  area 
in  West  Germany.  The  Second  World 
War  had  ended  only  two  weeks  before. 

But  the  young  Canadians  were  not 
allowed  to  fraternize  with  the  civilians. 

In  a sense,  the  war  was  not  over  at  all. 
The  soldiers  were  in  search  of  water 
and  had  brought  along  a small  water 
tank.  They  approached  the  house  from 
the  rear,  entering  first  an  annex  that 
had  the  appearance  of  a shed.  The 
water-pump  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
stone  floor.  A lady  appeared  in  the 
doorway  of  the  house.  She  was  old 
enough  to  have  sons  in  military  service. 

She  said  nothing.  Approaching  the 
pump,  she  unlatched  the  long  handle. 
One  soldier  proceeded  to  place  the 
water  tank  under  the  spout  and  began 
to  pump.  The  other,  rifle  in  hand,  stood 
by  scanning  the  surroundings.  Suddenly 
the  lady  spoke  in  English:  “The  water 
is  falling  on  you.”  With  surprise,  the 
soldier  with  his  rifle  at  the  alert,  stared 
at  the  lady  and  then  peered  through  the 
doorway  into  the  house.  He  was  jolted 
when  he  saw  hanging  on  a distant  wall 
in  the  interior  of  the  house,  a crucifix. 
The  unexpected  new  relationship  with 
the  “enemy”  through  a common  lan- 
guage caught  him  literally  “off  guard.” 

But  the  sight  of  the  crucifix  was  almost 
enough  to  move  him  to  surrender  his 
rifle.  I was  that  soldier. 

Today,  recalling  this  experience,  the  i 
concept  of  the  Church  as  the  People  of 
God  has  dramatic  implications.  How  ' 
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rhe  Church,  The  Mission 


far  we  have  drifted  from  the  idea  of 
Christians  as  one  people,  and  from  the 
idea  of  having  one  and  the  same  God 
and  of  being  brought  together  as  a 
people  by  Him!  How  staggering  it  is  to 
reflect  on  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  problem  of  racism 
where  Christians  are  so  deeply  impli- 
cated! The  list  is  much  longer.  But  what 
is  especially  distressing  is  a sort  of  “5th 
column”  within  the  Catholic  Church 
itself;  a divisionism  that  has  miscon- 
strued the  concept  of  the  People  of 
God.  This  can  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. I refer  to  the  class  distinction 
which  we  have  inherited  from  tradition: 
priest,  religious  and  laity.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  we  have  come  through  the 
process  of  history,  to  distinguish  people 
because  of  their  different  ministries, 
rather  than  distinguish  ministries  within 
the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  people, 
the  Church.  This  has  deteriorated  the 
ideal  of  brotherhood,  yet  it  is  part  of 
Church  life  and  to  become  sensitive  to 
it  requires  much  reflection,  especially 
on  the  ideals  of  community  life  in  the 
early  Church. 

St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  group  of 
Christians  in  Ephesus:  “And  to  some. 
His  Gift  was  that  they  should  be 
apostles;  to  some,  prophets;  to  some, 
evangelists;  to  some,  pastors  and 
teachers;  so  that  the  saints  together 
make  a unity  in  the  work  of  service, 
building  up  the  Body  of  Christ.” 
(4.11.12)  This  is  a participation  by  the 
whole  Christian  community  in  the 
“work  of  service,  building  up  the  Body 
of  Christ.”  Thus,  the  members  with 


Mr.  Louis  Richard  (left),  who  with  his  wife 
and  children,  are  missionaries  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  with  Fr.  Jack  Lynch. 


Holy  Orders,  the  clergy,  participated  in 
the  ministry  of  the  people.  We  can 
conclude  that  there  is  only  one  general 
ministry  in  the  Church,  assigned  to  the 
people,  that  of  “building  up  the  Body 
of  Christ.” 

Our  special  interest  is  the  mission 
activity  of  the  Church.  The  Second 
Vatican  Council  document  on  the 
Church’s  Mission  Activity,  dealing  with 
those  who  are  to  be  considered  mis- 
sionaries, says:  “.  . . certain  priests, 
religious  and  laymen  who  are  endowed 
with  the  appropriate  natural  disposi- 
tions ...”  All  three  classes  are  men- 
tioned because  we  are  divided  that  way 
now,  yet  there  are  no  preferences 
among  them.  All  are  missionaries 
equally.  All  have  the  same  ministry  of 
the  missions. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  only  our 
fellowship  will  distinguish  us  so  that 
people  will  say  as  of  old,  “Look  how 
they  love  one  another.”  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Christmas  is  the  climax  of  the  most 
wonderful  and.  exciting  season  of 
the  year.  At  this  time  we  joyfully  cele- 
brate the  great  coming  of  Christ  into 
the  world.  It  all  happened  some  2,000 
years  ago.  However,  because  of  its 
great  importance  for  all  mankind,  we 
recall  and  re-live  as  it  were,  this  hap- 
pening through  our  prayers,  our  songs 
and  our  liturgy. 

Let  us  recall  again  what  took  place. 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  left  Nazareth  to 
enroll  in  the  census  at  the  town  of 
Bethlehem.  In  those  days  this  trip  of 
nearly  100  miles  was  certainly  not  easy. 
There  were  no  four-lane  highways,  no 
modern  buses,  no  comfortable  cars  — 
not  even  bicycles.  Slowly  they  covered 
the  winding  road  with  only  a slow 
donkey.  It  was  winter  and  although 
snow  rarely  fell  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  nights  could  indeed  get  quite 
cold.  They  were  not  the  only  travellers 
to  Bethlehem.  Crowds  of  people  had 
also  made  the  journey  for  the  same 
reason.  Hence  the  inns  were  all  filled. 
Joseph  searched  and  searched  and 
finally  he  found  a small  cave  on  a hill 
outside  Bethlehem.  Probably  this  cave 
was  used  by  shepherds  as  a stable  for 
their  sheep  when  it  rained  or  when  the 
winter  winds  were  strong  and  cold.  The 


junior! 

missionaries! 

' t'* 

stable  was  damp  and  chilly  but  at  least  ^ 
it  was  better  than  nothing.  ■ 

It  was  in  the  hidden  and  secluded  || 
stable  near  Bethlehem  that,  around 
midnight,  Jesus  was  born.  His  mother  ' 
wrapped  him  in  pieces  of  cloth  and 
tried  to  make  him  comfortable  on  the 
straw.  Mary  and  Joseph  were  the  only 
ones  present  to  welcome  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  Angels  appeared  to  relate 
the  good  news  to  three  tired  shepherds. 
They  travelled  far  to  witness  this  won- 
derful  sight.  Word  spread  quickly.  “A 
child  is  born  to  us.  He  is  lying  in  a 
manger.  He  is  the  Lord,  the  son  of 
God.  It  is  He  who  brings  peace  and 
love  to  all  of  us.” 

Peace  and  joy  to  everyone, 

Father  Jim. 


Christmas  is  exciting. 
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CANADA'S 
EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 
WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA 


The  OAS  is  primarily  a defensive  organization. 


This  is  the  last  in  a series  of  abbrevi- 
ated accounts  dealing  with  recom- 
mendations made  in  a brief  to  the 
Canadian  Government  by  a group  of 
Canadian  Oblate  Missionaries  and  vol- 
unteers engaged  in  development  work 
in  various  Latin  American  countries. 

CANADA  SHOULD  ABSTAIN 
FROM  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  OAS 

The  Organization  of  American 
States  is  formally  a defense  organi- 
zation against  aggression  towards  any 
member  state  and,  more  particularly, 
against  subversion.  Its  General  Secre- 
tariat is  located  in  Washington  and  is 
largely  dominated  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  directly  concerned  with  any 
progressive  social  policy.  For  these  rea- 
sons Canada  would  only  suffer  a loss  of 
prestige  if  it  joined  this  primarily  de- 
fensive organization.  Indeed,  both  the 
OAS  and  the  U.S.  have  a bad  press 
among  intellectuals  and  workers  in 
Latin  America. 


Why,  then,  should  Canada  risk  be- 
coming the  object  of  a similar  aversion? 
The  hope  expressed  by  certain  political 
leaders  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sharp  during 
his  tour  of  South  America  that  Canada 
— as  a member  of  the  OAS  — could 
influence  the  revision  of  its  objectives 
and  structures,  seems  to  us  to  be  illu- 
sory and  mere  wishful  thinking.  How 
could  Canada  join  the  organization 
with  the  aim  of  destroying  it  and  re- 
placing it  by  another?  If  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  objective  of  the  OAS 
and  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  which,  in  fact,  dominates  it,  the 
better  course  is  not  to  join. 

We  would  rather  suggest  that  Can- 
ada endeavour  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  United  Nations  agencies  in  Latin 
America.  Then  it  could  advocate  a 
non-political  Pan-American  integration 
within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  and  according  to  specialized 
concerns  such  as  research,  education, 
culture,  etc.  ■ 
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Mr.  Ortiz  Vargas  is  General  Supervisor 
of  the  Dominican  Credit  Union  Fed- 
eration. He  studied  at  the  Cody  Inter- 
national Institute  in  Antigonish,  N.S. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  the  Spanish 
version  in  a Dominican  newspaper. 

Where  the  flat  land  of  the  cane 
fields  of  the  Rio  Haina  Sugar 
Company  end,  there  begins  a wagon 
trail  which  leads  into  the  little  village  of 
Los  Mapolos.  The  trail  was  built  many 
years  ago  by  the  villagers. 

The  isolation  reminds  one  of  what  it 
must  have  been  like  for  the  Carib 
Indians  before  the  Discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  I do  not  envy 
them. 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  fact  that  for  man 
there  are  no  unsurmountable  boun- 
daries, this  community  would  have 
continued  to  exist  absolutely  hidden  in 


the  woods  and  hills.  Only  the  interest  I 
of  a Catholic  priest,  Fr.  John  Fullerton, 
SFM,  and  the  efforts  of  some  leaders  of  i 
the  cooperative  movement  have  kept  | 
the  communications  open  between  Los  j 
Mapolos  and  the  nearest  town,  Sabana  j 
Grande  de  Boya.  j 

The  village  of  Los  Mapolos  is  sit-  | 
uated  12  kilometers  north  of  Sabana 
Grande.  Because  of  constant  rain  in  | 
the  area  there  are  rock  falls,  land  | 
erosions  and  potholes  which  often  | 
make  the  trail  impossible  for  a motor  I 
vehicle.  Only  four-wheel  drive  jeeps  • j 
can  overcome  the  hazardous  road,  ! 
while  the  driver  and  passengers  suffer  1 
all  kinds  of  abuses  which  make  the 
body  feel  as  if  it  were  gripped  by  a 
giant  press  for  the  crushing  of  humans.  | 
On  various  occasions  I made  the  trip  as 
a passenger  in  the  parish  jeep,  or  rather 
as  a victim  of  the  tortures  of  those  J 
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LOS 

MAPOLOS 

The  Meaning 
of  Marginality 


Fr.  Fullerton,  SFM,  Mr,  Ortiz  (the 
author),  a local  Sister,  and  Fr.  Ray 
Shannon  of  Kingston  Archdiocese, 
in  Los  Mapolos. 


blessed  12  kilometers.  The  trip  is  of 
fifty  minutes  duration,  or  four  minutes 
for  each  kilometer.  This  indicates  the 
type  of  road. 

The  inhabitants  of  Los  Mapolos  are 
people  who  migrated  from  the  north 
central  part  of  the  country.  They  are  a 
unique  type.  These  people  are  noted  for 
their  dedication  to  their  work.  They 
have  migrated  looking  for  a better  life. 
There  are  approximately  250  families 
in  the  area,  about  800  men,  women  and 
children. 

The  geographical  location  of  this 
zone  assures  a heavy  rainfall  all  year 
around.  This  provides  a rich  topsoil 
which  is  highly  productive. 

Behind  the  hills  and  the  trees,  inter- 
esting phenomena  are  occurring.  There 
is  a heavy  production  of  black  and  red 
beans,  corn,  green  beans,  grapefruit, 
oranges,  tobacco  and  garden  vegetables. 


Recently  the  Dominican  Federation 
of  Credit  Unions  received  the  offer  of 
the  purchase  of  egg  plant  from  a com- 
pany in  Miami  and  on  asking  the 
cooperative  in  Los  Mapolos  we  dis- 
covered that  the  members  had  5,000 
hundredweight  available  and  that  to- 
gether with  two  other  villages  they 
could  supply  50,000  hundredweight. 

At  present  the  Co-op  Federation  is 
negotiating  the  marketing  of  this  prod- 
uce which  will  mean  more  than  a mil- 
lion dollar  market  for  the  campesinos 
of  the  area. 

The  inadequate  access  to  the  village 
means  that  the  campesinos  are  the  vic- 
tims of  peripatetic  buyers,  who  exploit 
them  mercilessly.  A great  deal  of  prod- 
uce is  lost  because  it  must  be  trans- 
ported on  horse  or  mule  back  to  the 
middle  men  who  pay  them  what  they 
like.  The  farmers  under  pressure  from 
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their  isolation  and  their  misery  turn 
over  their  harvests  at  the  price  the 
middle  men  set.  Others  prefer  to  let  the 
product  rot  before  they  sell  it  for  a 
ridiculous  price. 

The  principal  organizations  of  the 
community,  as  is  common  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  are 
religious  ones,  such  as  the  parish 
catechists. 

They  also  have  a Credit  Union  with 
over  a hundred  members  and  a capital 
of  $2,000.  The  money  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  needs  but  especially  for 
financing  agriculture. 

This  cooperative  organized  and 
supervised  by  the  Dominican  Federa- 
tion of  Credit  Unions  is  two  years  old. 
The  people  have  been  put  into  contact 
with  marketing  cooperatives  as  a de- 
fense against  price  exploitation. 

Recently  the  Federation  loaned  this 
local  credit  union  $819  so  that  42  mem- 
bers could  grow  black  beans  for  export 
to  Venezuela.  Just  to  get  these  44 
hundredweight  of  beans  out  to  the  coop 
truck  took  several  days  of  trips  in  and 
out  by  burro  and  horse. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  will 
happen  if  we  try  to  meet  all  that  de- 
mand for  egg  plant?  Will  the  campe- 
sinos  of  Los  Mapolos  continue  to  be 
the  victims  of  exploitative  middle  men 
because  there  is  not  a decent  road  out 
of  their  village? 

In  their  desperation  to  reduce  this 
isolation  the  inhabitants  of  Los  Mapo- 
los have,  in  typical  Latin  American 
fashion,  approached  the  President  of 
the  Republic  on  a number  of  occasions, 
asking  that  eight  kilometers  of  road  be 
built  so  that  they  could  be  inte- 
grated into  the  national  development 
process.  ■ 


WW  e all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
world  better  than  we  found  It. 
You  have  it  In  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd„ 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name:  

Address:  
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“THIRD  WORLD 
EDITOR” 

Angus  Roberts,  SFM 


Father  Luciano  Paquet  speaks  of  his 
role  as  a Catholic  editor  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

A few  years  back  a high-ranking  mili- 
tary officer  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public warned  the  editor  of  the  Catholic 
magazine  Amigo  del  Hogar  — “Friend 
of  the  Home”  — that  the  monthly  was 
a subversive  publication.  About  the 
same  time  government  officials  in  a 
small  town  burned  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine publicly. 

Amigo  del  Hogar  is  a beautifully  de- 
signed periodical  whose  coloured  cover 
usually  presents  a typical  Dominican 
scene.  The  editor  is  a French  Canadian 
priest,  Father  Luciano  Paquet,  M.S.C. 
Recently  a Scarboro  Father  talked  to 
him  in  his  office  in  Santo  Domingo 
about  Amigo  del  Hogar  and  the  role 
of  the  press  in  a Third  World  country. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
is  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  despite  the  incidents  de- 
scribed above  and  the  openly  critical 
attitude  toward  the  magazine’s  orienta- 
tion by  government  people.  Although 
he  can  print  what  he  considers  impor- 
tant, he  points  out  that  the  government 
does  not  really  take  the  opinion  of  the 


Fr.  Luciano  Paquet,  M.S.C.,  talks  with  Fr.  Gus 
Roberts,  S.F.M. 


press  seriously  in  its  practical  policies. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  do  not  have 
the  influence  for  reform  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  that  they  do  say  in  a 
country  like  Britain.  Even  though  the 
situation  of  the  Dominican  press  may 
be  better  than  in  many  other  Latin 
American  countries.  Father  Paquet 
considers  that  freedom  of  the  press  may 
be  a facade  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
used  to  cover  up  internal  political 
oppression  and  exploitation.  On  occa- 
sion the  government  hasn’t  hesitated  to 
suppress  information  it  felt  would  be 
harmful  to  its  image. 

Amigo  del  Hogar  has  been  printed 
now  for  thirty  years.  It  started  as  a 
parish  bulletin  in  a time  when  the  dic- 
tator Trujillo  was  in  power.  At  that 
time  it  had  a devotional  slant.  After  the 
fall  of  Trujillo,  the  changes  in  the 
Church  with  Vatican  II  and  the  Meet- 
ing of  the  Latin  American  Bishops  in 
Medellin,  Colombia  in  1967,  the  maga- 
zine discovered  other  dimensions  of 
man  and  the  Christian  message. 

Father  Luciano,  ordained  in  Rome 
in  1966,  doesn’t  work  alone.  He  de- 
scribes the  editorial  staff  as  a team  of 
professional  journalists  and  he  isn’t 
afraid  to  compare  the  monthly  with  the 
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quality  of  any  similar  Latin  American 
or  European  publication. 

Luciano  Paquet  has  freedom  as  an 
editor.  Although  the  magazine  is  not  an 
official  organ  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
it  is  seen  as  such  by  the  Dominican  | 
people.  Church  authorities  do  not  inter- 
fere with  his  editorial  judgements. 

Some  priests,  however,  disagree  with 
the  magazine’s  change  of  direction. 
They  claim  that  it  is  in  open  opposition 
to  the  elected  government  and  that  a 
Catholic  magazine  should  confine  itself 
to  the  religious  aspect  of  life  and  not 
delve  into  social  problems.  They  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  review 
hardly  ever  praises  the  government  for 
its  constructive  actions.  Father  Luciano 
responds  that  he  is  not  a propaganda 
officer  for  the  works  any  good  govern- 
ment should  do,  while,  he  feels,  so 
many  government  actions  exploit  the 
people. 

The  priest-editor  has  a strong  clear 
vision  of  the  magazine’s  role  that  it’s 
not  merely  a matter  of  supplying  infor- 
mation but  also  of  forming  public 
opinion.  It  has  to  be  an  echo  of  the 
voiceless  masses  of  exploited,  marginal, 
rural  and  urban  Dominicans.  At  the 
same  time  as  it  presents  the  people’s 
opinion  it  must  enable  people  to  form 
an  opinion.  Father  Paquet  also  wants 
to  help  create  a “new”  Church  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a Church  which 
is  at  the  service  of  man.  He  says,  “We 
want  to  touch  all  the  themes  related  to 
man.  For  this  reason  we  write  about 
economics,  the  problems  of  the  country, 
the  sugar  industry,  for  example,  or  the 
art  of  nutritional  cooking.” 

The  teaching-learning  process  con- 
tinues in  the  staff’s  fact-finding  trips 
around  the  country.  A great  deal  of;|si 

m 


Fr.  Paquet  looks  over  the  finished  product,  a 
slick  modern  magazine  that  reaches  the 
people. 


This  Dominican  lady  is  a promoter  of  the 
magazine. 
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time  is  spent  visiting  with  the  people, 
especially  students.  “Frequently,” 
Father  Luciano  says,  “we  give  a Chris- 
tian orientation  to  our  conversations  on 
land  reform,  social  justice  and  citizen 
participation  in  the  country’s  develop- 
ment process.  They,  in  turn,  tell  us 
what  our  position  should  be  on  current 
issues.” 

Two  other  formidable  critics  are  the 
national  magazine  Ahora  and  the  pres- 
tigious daily  El  Listin  Diario.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Listin  doesn’t  agree  with 
Amigo's  brand  of  Christianity.  Perhaps 
competition  has  embittered  the  modem 
secular  Ahora.  Its  circulation  is  a mere 
eight  to  ten  thousand  whereas  Amigo 
del  Hogar  has  a circulation  of  23,000. 

It  says  a lot  that  Amigo  del  Hogar  is 
such  a popular  magazine.  Its  readership 
is  a real  cross-section  of  the  country, 
but  it  especially  appeals  to  the  common 
people.  It’s  not  rare,  for  example,  for  a 
group  of  farm  people  to  gather  around 
an  oil  lamp  at  night  and  have  one  of 
their  number  with  a little  more  school- 
ing read  an  article  from  the  magazine 
to  them.  This  audience  is  always  taken 
into  account  in  the  writing  of  the  maga- 
zine. It  is  precisely  because  it  reaches 
the  people  that  the  magazine  has  its 
enemies. 

There  will  be  no  radical  changes  for 
the  magazine  in  the  near  future.  An 
increase  in  price  would  make  it  prohib- 
itive for  the  people  and  commercial 
advertising  is  hard  to  come  by.  But 
there  is  one  plan  for  expansion.  They 
hope  to  sell  over  a thousand  copies  a 
month  in  New  York  City  where  there 
is  a heavy  Dominican  population. 

Father  Luciano  is  happy  with  his 
role  and  optimistic  about  the  future. 
Tension  for  him  is  creative!  ■ 


COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

• There  is  no  organization  for 
Catholic  journalists  in  the 
country. 

• The  Church  uses  unprepared 
personnel  in  radio  work.  It  is  not 
forming  people  in  this  field. 

• Catholic  seminaries  and  schools 
do  not  introduce  their  students  to 
the  art  of  social  communication. 

• It  is  very  diflicult  to  get  official 
information  from  the  Church. 
Ordinarily  the  Bishops  fear  and 
avoid  journalists. 

• We  recommend  that  the 
Church  establish  a Department 
of  Social  Communications  at  the 
Catholic  university,  Madre  y 
Maestra  in  the  city  of  Santiago. 


— Padre  Luciano  Paquet,  m.s.c.. 
Director, 

A migo  del  Hogar 
Santo  Domingo, 

Dominican  Republic. 
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I cannot  go  to  India  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  unless  I 
have  learned  to  see  Christ  in 
my  own  family,  the  ones 
closest  to  me  and  to  make  that 
person  feel  how  much  I need 
him,  how  much  I want  him, 
how  much  I love  him.  This 
will  bring  peace  into  the 
world.  It  is  this  want  of  love, 
this  want  of  being  wanted, 
parents  wanting  their 
children,  children  wanting 
their  parents,  that  is 
destroying  peace  in  the 
world,  peace  that  Christ  had 
come  to  give,  for  in  peace 
there  is  love  and  in  love  there 
is  peace. 

— Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta;^ 

j 
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Father  Bob  Cranley  was  born  in  Leth- 
bridge, Alberta  and  ordained  in  Decem- 
ber of  1954  by  the  late  Bishop  Carroll 
of  Calgary  — nephew  of  the  founder 
of  Scar  boro  Missions,  Monsignor 
Fraser.  A fter  spending  nearly  ten  years 
in  our  Philippine  Mission,  Father  Bob 
was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Scarborough 
General  Hospital  where  he  works 
today. 


Christmas  in  a hospital!  Happy  and  sad;  busy  and  yet  lonely;  upsetting  and 
yet  consoling. 

Christmas  in  a hospital  is  almost  a revelation.  Preparations  to  celebrate  this 
feast  begin  early,  sometimes  in  mid-November.  Decorations  are  a must  but  they 
need  to  be  carefully  chosen  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  fire  hazard.  December 
marks  a distinct  acceleration  of  the  pace.  Many  groups  of  choirs  volunteer  to  give 
their  free  time  and  spend  a couple  of  hours  carolling  in  the  hospital  halls;  other 
volunteers  spend  hours  unnumbered  preparing  favors  to  decorate  the  patients’ 
trays,  in  another  attempt  to  make  the  day  a little  more  festive.  The  dietary  staff 
plan  and  replan  to  make  even  special  diets  a little  more  like  a traditional 
Christmas  dinner. 

The  big  day  itself  would  start  with  the  traditional  Midnight  Mass,  followed 
immediately  by  taking  Holy  Communion  to  those  patients  who  wished  to  receive, 
followed  by  the  second  Mass  of  Christmas  Day.  In  the  morning  the  third  Mass 
was  celebrated.  About  ten  o’clock  the  fire  department  would  arrive  in  the  hospital 
driveway,  and  Santa  would  climb  the  extension  ladder  to  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  paediatrics  department.  The  nurses  meanwhile  would  have  a firm  grip  on  the 
children  who  could  be  up  and  watching  the  proceedings  — just  to  be  sure  that 
none  of  their  charges  got  overly  excited  and  decided  to  meet  Santa  half  way! 
“Santa”  and  entourage  made  the  rounds  of  the  patients,  distributing  largesse  to 
all  they  met.  Afternoon  and  evening  were  given  over  to  visits  by  the  patients’ 
families. 

Christmas  in  a hospital  is  not  too  much  different  from  Christmas  anywhere 
else  I guess.  The  festivities  are  necessarily  a bit  more  muted,  but  the  essential  is 
still  there  — the  celebrating  of  the  pivot  of  all  history  God  became  Man  to  save 
man  from  himself  and  bring  him  back  to  God.  ■ Robert  Cranley,  SFM 
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SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

1 

SATURDAY 

2 

3 
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7 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

PLEASE 

READ 

REVERSE 


DON'T 
FORGET 
YOUR 

CALENDAR  I t is  your  opportunity  to  show 

^ ^ ^ ^ that  Christ’s  message  is  for 

ENVELOPES  all  mankind. 


I 
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